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PREFACE. 

» 

XHE history of the English Universities is one 
of the most interesting objects on which a lover 
of literature can fix his attention. It embraces 
all that is curious to the antiquary, or important 
to the scholar ; and even to minds not deeply 
affected by curiosity or learning, it must be a 
delightful 6bject to contemplate those extensive 
and magmficent establishments, not as emerging 
.from national wealth, or royal favour, but from 
the liberality of a series of individuals in the 
darker ages of our history, who were insensibly 
led to become the benefactors of sound learning 
and religion, while their immediate object, al^ 
though proceeding from the most honourable 
and benevolent motives, wjis to perpetuate su«- 
perstition and credulity. 

The history of these Universities, however^ 
has not been studied with the care bestowed on 
objects of far inferior interest, Cambridge it 
ifetill without an historian worthy of notice ; and 
llthough Oxford hia» been more fortunate in the 
extensive labours of Antony Wood and other 
ftntiqudries, yet since the time of Ayliffe, or 
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viii PREFACE. 

perhaps Salmon, no distinct and well-arranged 
publication has been allotted to the history of 
her Colleges in their actual state. 

An attempt to supply this deficiency is now 
offered by the Editor of the following pages, 
who has ever regarded the University of Oxford 
(with which accident made him very early ac- 
quainted) with sentiments of profound venera- 
tion, and with a curiosity which insensibly led 
him to inquire into its history. It was during 
one of the many visits he has paid to this Uni- 
versity that he first communicated the idea of a 
history of the Colleges, &c. which, he conceived, 
should be more ample than the common Guides 
afforded, and yet less prolix and confused than 
the collections of Antony Wood. But whether 
he has accomplished this intended object in a 
satisfactory manner, is a question which he 
would be afraid to ask, without a reliance on 
the candour of those who may be acquainted 
with the state of the sources of which he was 
to avail himself, and the disadvantages which a 
person not constantly resident must ever hav« 
to encounter in similar attempts. 

The labours of Antony Wood, as given to the 
public some years ago by the Rev. John Gutch, 
Registrar to the University, must continue to 
be the foundation of all future researches, arttf 
to them the present writer is ready to acknow- 
ledge his highest obligations. Nor has he been 
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less indebted to the histories of individual Col- 
leges, published by Savage, Smith, Lowth, War- 
ton, and jparticularly his much esteemed friend, 
the Rev. Archdeacon Churton, whose polite 
and liberal communications he begs leave to 
acknowledge with the utmost gratitude. 

Yet the work would have been deficient in 
many points, for which no printed authorities 
carfbe consulted, had not the Editor, throughout 
the whole of his undertaking, been assisted by 
many resident members of the University, who 
have contributed much valuable information with 
a kindness which he is at a loss to acknowledge 
as it deserves. This aid was tendered in a man- 
ner so extremely liberal, although peculiar to 
minds distinguished at once for intelligence and 
urbanity, that, were no other consequence to 
result from the Editor's labours, he would find 
a consolation in recollecting that he was ho- 
noured with a display of this striking and 
acknowledged feature in the character of the 
members of the University of Oxford. 

With every assistance, however, from printed 
or oral authorities, the Editor cannot presume 
that he has escaped the errors to v^hich every 
attempt of this kind must be liable. A few of 
these have been pointed out, and some other 
corrections, he has to lament, were communi- 
cated too late. 
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With respect to the plan, that laid down by 
Wood has been nearly followed ; and some in- 
formation, not generally known, it is hoped, 
has been recovered respecting the lives of the 
Founders, most of whom have been unaccount-* 
ably neglected. In the selection of the names 
of the eminent scholars of Oxford, as well as the 
short characteristic sketches attempted, mor^ 
regard perhaps has been paid to contemporary 
Came, than to the capricious verdict of modem 
and more fastidious times. Few pleasures can 
surely be more rational, few satisfactions more 
complete, than to be able to recall the memory 
of departed worth, and to point out the classic 
ground that has been " dignified by genius, wis^ 
*^ dom, and piety," and which none can pas0 
over with " frigid indifference/* Although ne-^ 
gleet has too frequently obscured the history of 
the learned and the pious of ancient times, it 
ought never to be forgotten, that our learning is 
the result of their labours, and our piety the an* 
swer to their prayers. 

Hew College Lane, 
June 16^ 1810. 



INTRODUCTION. 

• 

The eariy history of the University of Oxford is in- 
Tolved in the same obscurity wilh the civil and poli- 
tical state of ouir nation^ and has been perplexed by 
the same improbable and contradictory traditions and 
legends; The spirit of rivalship too has had its share 
in exciting disputes^ which have been perpetuated with 
obstinacy; a circumstance the more to be regretted, as 
they, end in no more important result than a certain 
degree of priority in point of time, for which no liberal 
mind will now think it of much consequence to con* 
tend. It seems agreed upon among the ablest anti- 
quaries of modern times, that, although this Univer- 
sity may be traced to veiy high antiquity, and far be- 
yond the age of satisfactory records or annals, the il* 
faistrious monarch, who was formerly supposed to have 
founded or restored it, had really no share whatever in 
its establishment ; and it is certain, that no document 
or well-authenticated history can be produced in which 
the name of Alfred appears as a benefactor to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. And if we can trace no credible 
information to his days> it will surely be more fruit- 
less ta carry our researches higher, and follow, either 
with doubt or credulity, the absurd traditions which 
speak of the state of learning at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge before the Christian sera. 

The probability is, that Universities, like other esta- 
blishment8> arose from small beginnings, and gciw 
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into bulk and consequence by gradations^ some the re- 
sult of wisdom*, and others of accident. The first se-^ 
minaries of education in Oxford appear to have been 
mere schools, in which certain persons instructed youth 
in the scanty knowledge themselves possessed. These 
schools were either claustral, that is, appendages to 
convents and other religious houses, or secular, such 
as were kept by, or hired and rented of, the inhabitants 
of Oxford. When many of these secular scholars re- 
sided in one house, it got the name of Hall, or Hostel^ 
and Governors or Principals were appointed over them, 
who superintended the discipline and civil affairs of 
the house. But what portion of science was taught in 
these, or how far the mode of education was different 
from that carried on in religious houses, where proba- 
bly what may be called education was first dispensed, 
it is not easy to discover. The schools were divided 
into grammar-schools, sophistry-schools, schools for 
arts, medicine or physic-schools, law-schools, divinity- 
schools, 8cc. and were we to trust to names only, these 
seem adequate to a perfect system of education ; but the 
literary remains of the early ages afford no great pre- 
sumption in their favour. The only men of learning, 
or what was considered qs deserving that name, were 
educated for some of the orders of the church ;. and we 
know, that, owing to the ignorance of laymen of the first 
ranks, their sovereigns were obliged to employ ecclesi- 
astics in the highest offices of state, and particularly in 
the department of law, Jn point of fact, it is difficult 
to trace any regular plan of education, tending to that 
general diffusion of learning which now prevails, before 
the foundation of the first College by Walter de Mer- 
ton, whose statutes affprd an extraordinary instance of 
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a matured system, and with very little alteration have 
been found to accommodate themselves to the pro- 
gress of science, discipline, and civil economy in more 
refined ages. 

Of the number of students who resided at Oxford 
in the early ages, we have more accounts than we can 
rely upon with confidence. In the time of Henry III. 
we are told they amounted to thirty thousand; and 
even when Merton College was founded, they are said 
to have amounted to fifteen thousand. But this latter 
number will appear highly improbable, when we in- 
quire into the state of society and population at that 
time, and endeavour to discover, or rather to conjec- 
ture, by what means provision could be made in Ox- 
ford for the accommodation of a number almost four 
times greater than ever was known since records have 
been kept. 

The University, as a corporate, body, has been go- 
verned by statutes enacted at different times, and con- 
firmed by charters granted by different monarchs, with 
more or less liberality. Those at present in force were 
drawn out in 1629; and confirmed by the charter of 
Charles I. in 1635. The Corporation is styled, "The 
" Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars of the 
" University of Oxford,'' and- is governed bylaws 
passed in Convocation. 

The highest officer in this corporation is the Chan- 
cellor, whose office •is of great dignity and im- 
portance. In the thirteenth century, the Chancellors 
were styled the Masters or Rectors of the Schools, and 
appear to have derived their authority from the Bi- 
shops of Lincoln, who weire then the Diocesans of Ox- 
ford^ and who confirmed^ while the Regents and Non- 
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Regents Dominated $ but after the reign of Edward IIL 
they were fleeted and confirmed by the Regents and 
Non-Regents only. At first their election was for one, 
two, or three years, but afterwards became perpetual^ 
StiHj^ however, the persons chosen were resident mem- 
bers of the University, and always ecclesiastics, until 
the time of Sir John Mason, in 1553, who was the first 
Lay-Chancellor. It. was afterwards conferred, at the 
pleasure of the Convocation, upon eccleriastics or lay-» 
men ; but since tbts :ltme of Archbishop Sheldon, in 
16679 upon nohleoien of distinction, who have been 
members of the University, 

The Cbaucellor*s deputy was formerly styled Vice- 
gerent, or Commissary, but for many years past, ViCB- 
Cli.ANCE^l.bB. His office is annual, though generally 
held for four years* The Vice-Chancellor is nomi« 
nated by the Chancellor, on the recommendation of 
the Heads of Colleges, and appoints firar Deputies, or 
Pro-Vice-Chancellors, w1k> must likewise be Heads of 
Collages, During the vacancy of Chancellor, how- 
ever, the office is executed by the Senior Theologus^ 
oc Cancellariua notus, resident in the University. 

The.next office is that of High Stewabd, who is 
appointed by the Chancellor, but continues for life. 
His business is to assist the- Chancdlor, Vice-Chan«- 
cellor, and Proctors, to defend the privileges, 8cc. of 
the. University, and to hold a court, by his deputy, for 
determining causes in Which m scholar or privileged 
pejcson is concerned. This office for some centuries 
lias been held by laymen or noblemen of distinction. 

This office of P&ocTOB is supposed to be ooevai 
;witli ,that of Chancellor, and it is of great trust and 
iif^jrlMcei^ AS tibi^ Pcoctoffs ajre to inspect the eraduot 
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of the members of the Univer sity^ as to all matters of 
discipline and good order^ and are in fact the acting 
magistrates. They must be two Masters of Arts, of 
not less than four years standings and chosen out of 
the several Colleges by turns^ according to a cycle in- 
vented in 1629 by Dr. Peter Turner, Savilian Profes- 
sor, and Robert Heggs, of Corpus College, and sanc- 
tioned by the statutes given by Charles I. at that time. 
After their election, they nominate four Masters of 
Arts to be their deputies]^ or Pro-Proctors, and may 
depute their authority to a larger number, if neces- 
sary. 

In 1603, James I. by diploma, dated March 12, 
granted to each University the privilege of choosing 
two Representatives in !l^rliament ; a measure which 
was opposed by the House of Commons, but ably sup- 
ported by Sir Edward Coke. These- are chosen by the 
Vice-Chtocellor, Doctors, and Regent and Non-Re-f 
gent Masters, in Convocation. 

The University of Oxford now consists of twenty 
Colleges and five Halls. Of the Colleges, each of which 
is a corporation of itself, Merton, University, and Bal-- 
liol, were founded in the thirteenth century; Exeter, 
Oriel, Queen's, and New College, in the fourteenth ; 
Lincoln, AH Souls, and Magdalen, in the fifteenth ; 
Brasen Nose, Corpus Christl, Christ Church, Trinity, 
St. John's, and Jesus, in the sixteenth; Wadham and 
Pembroke in the seventeenth ; and Worcester and 
Hertford in the eighteenth. Before these Colleges were 
erected, the scholars who were educated in the Halls 
or Inns subsisted there at their own expence, or that 
of opulent Prelates or Noblemen; but many of the 
youth of the kingdom, and perhaps the greater part, 
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were educated in St. Frideswide's Priory, Oseney Ab- 
bey, and other religious houses in Oxford and its yi- 
cinity. As the Colleges, however, increased in the num- 
ber and value of their endowments, the scholars and 
dependents on religious houses began to decrease. In 
Colleges, at first, none were educated but those who 
were admitted upon the foundation ; but when learn-^ 
ing, and the love of learning, began to be more ex- 
tensively diffused, those establishments were resorted 
to by independent members,,iinder the names of Com- 
moners, and Gentlemen Commoners*. 

* It is the intention of the present writer^ and he hopes at no gieat 
distance of time, to enter far more fully into the history of the University 
from the earliest times, and endeavour to detdl its rise and progress aa 
connected with the history of literatim^. This will necessarily embneo 
a great variety of important circumstances, which are of a nature toa 
general to be included in the history of the respective CoUeges. 
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1 HIS CoUege^ which claims the priority in poitit of 
legal establishment^ was founded by Walter de Mer-* 
ton. Bishop of Rochester, and Chancellor of £ng]and« 
Neither time nor diligence has recovered much of the 
personal history of a man, who, in an age of compara<^. 
tive barbarity, had the judgment to project the first 
regular and -well-constituted College, and the liberality 
to leave an example of generous and munificent en- 
dowment, which, for the honour of human nature, has 
been followed in many illustrious instances. 

From a pedigree of him, written about ten years 
after his death, we learn, that he was the son of Wil* 
liam de Merton, Archdeacon of Berks in 1224, 1231, 
and 1236, by Christina, daughter of Walter Fhz-Oli- 
ver, of Basingstoke. They were both buried in the 
church of St. Michael, Basingstoke, where the site 
of their tomb has lately been discovered. Their son 
was bom at Merton, and educated at the convent 
there. So early as the year 1239^ he was in possession 
of a family estate, as well as of one acquired. From 
his mother he received the manor pf St. John, with 
which he commenced a public benefactor, by found- 
ing, in 1261, the hospital of St. John, for poor and 
infirm clergy; and, after the foundation of Merton 
College, it was appointed in the statutes, that the 
incurably sick Fellows or Scholars of that College 
should be sent thither; and the office of Master was 
very early annexed to that of Warden of Merton. 
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Not many years ago^ part of the chapel roof of thii^ 
hospital remained, pannelled with the arms of Merton 
College in ^the intersections, and one of the Gothic 
windows stopped up ; but all this gave place to a new 
brick building in 1778. 

According to Mr. Denne% he occurs prebendary 
of Kentish town, and afterwards had the stall of 
Finsbury, both of them in the church of St. Paul's, 
liondon. He held in 1259 a prebend in Exeter cathe-* 
dral ; and, according to Browne Willis, was Vicar of 
Potton in Bedfordshire at the time of his promotion 
to the see of Rochester. Other accounts Bay, that he 
was first Canon of Salisbury, and afterwards Rector of 
Stratton. He became eminent in the court of chan* 
eery, first as King*s clerk, then as prothonotary, and 
lastly rose to be Chancellor of England in 1258. Of 
this office he was deprived in the saitie year by the 
Barons, but restored in 1261, with a yearly salary of 
four hundred marks; and held it again in 1274, in 
which year he was consecrated Bishop of Rochester. 
He appears to have been of high credit in affairs of 
state, and consulted on all matters of importance, as a 
divine, a lawyer, and a financier. His death, which 
was occasioned by a fall from his horse, in fording 
a river in his diocese, took place Oct. 27, 1277. 
Notwithstanding his liberality, at his death he wa» 
possessed of goods, valued, by inventory, at 51101., 
of which he left legacies to the amount of 27261. 
His debts amounted to 7461., and he had owing ta 
him about 6221, 



» Customale Roffcnse, p. 193. and Nichols's Hist, of Leicestershire, 
voi. ii. part ii. p. 645. 
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He was interred on the north side of St^ WiUiam's 
chape], at the north end of the cross aile in Rochester 
cathedral, with a marble monument % which had pro- 
bably been injured, or decayed, as in 1398 the pre- 
sent beautiful alabaster monument was erected to his 
memory by the Society of Mertort College, at the 
suggestion of the celebrated Sir Henry Savile, then 
Warden. The figure of the Bishop, habited in pon- 
tificals, his hands raised and joined, lies on an altar- 
tomb, on the front of which is the following inscrip- 
tion, in two tablets, in Roman capitals. 

" Waltero de Merton, Cancellario Angliae sub Hen- 
'* rico Tertio: Episcopo Roffensi sub Edwardo Primo 
"rege: Unius exemplo, omnium quotquot extant 
'' Collegiorum Fundatori : maximorum Europae totius 
'* ingeniorum fcelicissimo parenti : Custos et scholares 
'' domus scholarium de Merton in Universitate Oxon« 

■ This must have been once a very costly specimen of art. Mr« Gough, 
in his Sepulchral Monuments, (vol. iv. p. Il3.) brings to light an ac« 
count of 401. 5s. 6d. for the enamelled work of this monument. Ena- 
meUing flourished in the twelfth century, particularly at limoges Iti 
Prance, and was much employed in ornamenting tombs. Mr. Leonard 
Yatey Fellow of Merton, and afterwards Rector of Cuxham, informed 
Mr. Woody in 1659, that when, oU removing the stone, the Founder's 
gravt was opened, the portraiture of his body was discovered, and hift 
person seen to be tall and proper : that he had in one hand a crosier staff, 
whichy when touched, fell to pieces ; that he had in the other a silver 
chalice, which would hold more than a quarter of a pint : that the War- 
den and Fellows caused it to be sent to the College, and to be put 
in th^r cisiajocaHumt but that the Fellows in their zeal sometime! 
drinking wine out of it, this their so valued relic was brolcen and de* 
stroyed. MS. A. Wood, quoted by the late Rev. Jos. Kilner, in his " Ac 
« count of Pythagoras's School in Cambridge : as in Mr. Grose's Anti* 
" quities of England and Wales, and other notices.** This work Wa» 
printed some years ago, but never published. I am indebted to it for' 
many interesting memoranda respecting MertQO College. 

B 2 
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'' communibus collegii impensis, debitum pietatra 
'' monumentam posuere^ anno Domini 1598. Henrico 
** Savile Castode. Obiit in vigilia Simonis et Jodae, 
** anno Domini 1277| Edwardi Primi qninto. Inchoa- 
'' verat collegium Maldonise in agro Sarr. anno Do* 
mini 1264, Henrici Tertii quadragesimo octavo: 
** Cui dein, salubri consilio Oxonium, anno 1270 trans- 
lator extrema manas foelicissimis, ut credi par est, 
auspiciis accessit anno 1274, ipsis Kalendis Augusti 
anno regni regis EdwardrPrimi secundo. 
Magne senex titulis, Mbsarum sede sacrata 
Major Mertonidum maxima progenie : 
'' Hsec tibi gratantes, post secala sera, nepotes 
** En votiva locant marmora, sancte Parens.'' 
In 1662, when this monument was repaired by the 
College, after the injuries it had received from popu- 
lar fury during the civil war, the following inscription 
was placed on a separate tablet. 

^' Hunc Tumulum fanaticorum rabie (quas durante 
'^ nupero plusquam civili bello, prout in ipsa Templa 
** sic in Heroum, Sanctorumque reliquias ibidem pie 
'' reconditas, immaniter sseviebat) deformatum atque 
'^ fere deletum, Custos et scholares domus Scholarium 
*' de Merton in Academia Oxoniensi pro sua ^rga 
'' funditorem pietate et gratitudine redintegrabant^ 
" anno Domini 1662, Custode Domino Thoma Clay- 
« ton Equite.'^ 

This monument was again repaired in 1770, by the 
direction of the Society, and freed from a thick cover- 
ing of white-wash, applied by some unskilful " beauti- 
*' fier;" and a sum of money has been regularly ap- 
propriated for its preservation. 

With respect to the foundation of this College, an 
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opinion has long prevailed, which the inquiries of 
some recent antiquaries have rendered doubtful. It 
was stated by Wood and others, that Walter de Mer- 
ton 6xst founded a College at Maldon, as a nursery 
for that at Oxford ; that at a certain age the Scholars 
were removed from Maldon to Oxford, where the 
Founder provided a house for them on the site of 
the present College ; and that the whole establishment 
was not removed from Maldon to Oxford until the 
year 1274, when the third and last charter was ob- 
tained. On the contrary, his original intention ap- 
pears to have been to establish a religious house at 
Maldon, consisting of a Warden and Priests, who 
were to appropriate certain funds, with which he en- 
trusted them, to the maintenance and education of 
twenty Scholars, at Oxford or elsewhere; and that 
when he founded Merton College, he removed the 
Warden and Priests thither. What seems to confirm 
this account is, that the Founder appointed a Fellow 
of Merton College to instruct such of his Students 
as were ignorant of grammar, which could not have 
been the case had they been brought from a prepara- 
tory school '• 

Nothing could be more satisfactory than to be able 
to trace the progress of this great work from these 
small beginnings; but all that can be now collected 
is, that, having purchased several tenements on the 
ground where the College stands, he began his erec- 
tion, and, by charter dated Jan. 7, 1264, established it 
by the name of Domus Scholarium de Merton. This 



• Wood's Annals, toI. 1i. p. 712. Lysons's Envifons, art. Maidtns and 
Manning's Surry. 
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first charter, with the statutes prescribed in it, con* 
tinued in force until 1270, when it was confirmed by a 
second, in which great additions were made to the en- 
dowment by estates in Oxford, Oxfordshire, and other 
counties ; the Scholars were increased, and the term 
fratres became used as a farther step towards' the 
present form. A third charter was granted in 1^274% 
All these which respect the creation in 1264, the en- 
largement in 1270, and the completion in 1274, and 
refer to and confirm one another, are now preserved 
in the library, and were consulted as precedents in the 
foundation of Peter-house, the earliest College of the 
sister University, and probably of others in both Uni- 
versities. The first ofiicers of Merton were appointed 
in *1276. It yet remains to be noticed, that Walter de 
Merton's preference of Oxford is thought to have 
been owing to his better acquaintance with the place ; 
there being a tradition, that he studied some time 
among the Canoqs regular of Oseney, or in Mauger 
Hall, in St. Martin's parish, Oxford. 

The other benefactors to this College were, Ela 
Longspee, Countess of Warwick, about the year 1295, 
whose monument was discovered in Rewly abbey in 
1705, and placed by Hearne in the Bodleian: John 
Willy ott> Chancellor of Exeter, in 1380, who provided 
by certain lands and tenements for a number of ex- 

• The allowance to Scholars, according to the statutes, was fifty shil- 
lings joer annum for all necessaries. V^hen Archhishop Peckham had, z,t 
their importunity, made a small addition for wood, he was obliged to re- 
voke the grant, as not having well considered the Founder's statutes. 
Transcript of Archbishop Peckham's Register by Twyne, in the Schools* 
tower, quoted by Smith, in Hist, of University CoUege, p. 25. In the 
year 1535, when the University was visited by Henry VIII. the average 
allowance was only 41. 6s. 8d. 
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iiibitioners^ afterwards called Portionista, or Post* 
masters. On the building of the chapel^ these Post- 
toasters officiated as choristers, and had a salary of six 
shillings and four-pence per annum for this service; 
but there was at that time no regular choir. These 
exhibitioners resided in a hall opposite to the Col- 
lege, which had been given to it by Peter de Abing- 
don, or Habendon, the first Warden ; and here they 
remained until the latter end of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign, when they were taken into College;. This hall, ' 
or a part of it, became afterwards the property of An- 
thony Wood's father, and the birth-place of that 
indefatigable antiquary, Dec. 17, 1632: and here in 
1642 John Lord Colepepper, Master of the Rolls, and 
others of his Majesty's (Charles the First) privy coun- 
cil, took up their residence, during the short period 
that Oxford v/as enabled to maintain its loyalty. 

The provision for the Postmasters was augmented 
by Pr^ Thomas Jessop, physician in 1595, and by 
John Chamber, Fellow of Eton, and Canon of Wind^ 
«or, in the beginning of King James the First's reign, 
who increased their number from twelve to fourteen^. 

■ Dr. Higgins, Sir John Sedley, Bart. Edward Worth, 
M. D. the Rev. George Vernon, Rector and Patron 
of Bourton-on-the- Water in Gloucestershire, are also 
among the more recent contributors to the njainte* 
nance of these exhibitioners. 

William Rede, Bishop of Chichester, and SirThoma» 
-Bodley, left a fund to be occasionally borrowed by the 
Fellows, on proper security; and the former built a li- 

' brary, which he furnished with books. James Leche, 
a Fellow, and Griffi^n Higgs, Dean. of Litchfield, were 
sAso contributors in books ; and the former, in 1589^ 

b4 
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purchased land in Cheshire, to enable the natives of 
that county to become eligible into the College. Be- 
sides Henry Sever and Richard Fitz-James, who were 
very extensive benefactors, the name of the Revi 
Henry Jackson, Minor Canon of St. Paul's, deserves 
honourable notice. On his foundation four Scholars 
were added, who are to be natives of Oxford. He 
died in 1727 ; bujt, for whatever reason, his benefaction 
did not pass into effect until the year 1753. 

Among the livings, now the property of this College^ 
by the liberality of its Founder and Benefactors, are 
the JBec^orie* of Cuxham, Oxfordshire; Farley, Sur- 
ry ; Ipstone, Bucks ; Kibworth-Beauchamp, Leicester- 
shire ; apd Lapworth, Warwickshire : and the Vicar^ 
ages of Diddington, Huntingdonshire ; Elham, Kent ; 
Embleton, Northumberland ; Kibworth-Harcourt, Lei- 
cestershire; Maldon, Surry; St. Peter in the East, 
Holiwell, and Wolvercot, Oxford ; Ponteland, North- 
umberland ; Stratton St. Margaret, Wilts ; and Great 
Wolford, Warwick. ., Of these the College has been 
in the possession of Elham, Farley, Wolford, and 
Lapworth, from its foundation. 

The number of Students in Merton College appears 
to have been regulated by the variations which oc- 
curred in its revenues. At present it consists of a 
chief by the title of Warden, twenty-four Fellows, two 
Chaplains, fourteen Postmasters, four Scholars, and 
two Clerks. In 1592, the rents were estimated at 400L 
and in 16I2, the Society cpnsisted of ninety-three per- 
sons. In the election of a Warden, the Fellows choose 
three of their number, whom they present to the Vi- 
sitor, the Archbishop of Canterbury, who appoints one 
of them. 
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THE BUILDINGS 
•f Merton College, which is situated to the east of 
Corpus Christi, consist of three courts. The outer 
court to the street was rebuilt in 1589> except the 
tower and gate, which were constructed in the earlj 
part of the fifteenth century by Thomas Rodburne, 
Warden in 1416, and Bishop of St. David's, one of 
the ablest mathematicians of his age. This gate 
was ornamented with the history of St. John the 
Baptist, and with statues of King Henry Illi and 
the Founder, under rich Gothic canopies; but these 
were much defaced during the Usurpation. In 1682, 
Wood informs us, these ancient monuments of art 
were *' repaired and new oyled over in white colours.** 
Some portion of the Warden's lodgings is supposed 
to be coeval with the foundation of the College; but 
about the year 1693, in Dr. Lydall's Wardenship, the 
antique windows were modernized. Some alterations 
In the same taste had been introduced in 1674, in 
the Wardenship of Sir Thomas Clayton : of these 
Wood has given a minute and very angry account'; 
and it is not improbable that these lodgings had 
previously suffered considerably in 1647, when the 
Visitors 'appointed by the Republican Parliament 
took up their residence in them, and here principally 

• 

» In his Life, edit. 1772* P^baps the foUowing will be a sufficient 
specimen. <' The Warden, by the motion of hb lady, did put the College 
" to unnecessary charges, and very frivolous expences ; among which 
•* wefe a very large looking-glass, fbr her to see her ugly face, and body 
'^^ to the middle, and {)erhap8 lower, which was bought in Hilary terme, 
*' 1674, and cost, as the Bursar told me, above 101. A bedsteed and 
** bedding worth 401. must also he bought, because the former bedstede 
" andhed^ng was too short for him, (he being a tall man ;) so perhaps 
'* when a short Warden comes, a short bed must be bought,*' &c. p. 173. 
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carried on their proceedings, ejecting all members of 
the University who would not submit to their autho- 
rity. The building over the kitchen, with its Gothic 
windows, and the gallery over the Warden's apart* 
xnents, are evidently coefval with the foundation ; but it 
is not so clear to what purposes they ^ere applied. 
The former was most probably the Founder's private 
chapel, as it still retains the chapel proportions. 

The most ancient part of the College was built by 
Sever and Fitz-James, two of the Wardens, and men 
of such liberality and skill, as to divide the honours 
of foupdership with Walter de Merton. 

The outer court opens by a noble arch into the 
larger, inner, or garden court, which is one hundred 
and ten feet long, and one hundred in breadth, and 
was completed at the expence of the College in 1610, 
As a taste for mixed architecture was at this time pre- 
valent, we are not surprised to find the south gate of 
this quadrangle surmounted by a specimen of the Co- 
rinthian, Doric, Ionic, aqd Tuscan orders. The terrace 
formed on the city- wall in the garden admits the 
spectator to the view of very rich scenery along the 
meadows, 8cc* 

The third or sjnall court brings us again back to 
ancient times. It was probably built about the same 
time with the Library, which forms nearly the south 
and west sides of it. This Library was founded in 
1376, by AVilliam Rede, Bishop of Chichester, an 
architect of great skill. It was built from a plan 
furnished by him, and is lighted by two series of 
windows, the upper of the bay-kind, projecting from 
the outer roof in three compartments : the lower se- 
ries are oblong and very narrow, and in both are 
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We enter the Hall by an ancient door, the hinges 
of which are made to trover the whole in various 
figures, as was the mode before pannels were in- 
vented, in the fourteenth century. This Hall, besides 
the arms in the windows, is decorated with the por- 
traits of the Founder, of the present Bisbop of Dur- 
ham, and the late Mr. Justice Rooke. The portrait ot 
the. Founder was the gift of Dr. Berdmore, late War- 
den, and was presented to the Society in the 522d. 
year from the foundation of the College. At the 
lower end is a large historical painting, representing 
the Founder sitting in his episcopal robes and mitre, 
and pointing to a view of his College. The triumph 
of sound learning over superstition and bigotry is dis- 
played in allegorical figures. This piece was given to 
the Society by Dr. Wall of Worcester, who died in 
1776. He was originally a Scholar of Worcester Col- 
lege, and afterwards a Fellow of Merton; a man 
of great medical skill, and of considerable taste in 
painting. Some of his correspondence with Shen- 
stone the poet has been published. 

When Queen Elizabeth visited the University in 
1592, her privy council, with many noblemen and 
others belonging to the court, were entertained at 
dinner in this Hall, and after dinner were farther en- 
tertained with disputations performed by the Fellows. 
But long before this, in 1518, Merton College had the 
honour of a royal visit from Catharine, wife to Henry 
Vni. who, as Wood quaintly says, " vouchsafed to 
^ condescend so low as to dine with the Mertonians, 
** for the sake of the late Warden Rawlyns, at this 
^ time Almoner to the King, notwithstanding she* was 
'* expected by other colleges." During the greater 
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part of the royal visits^ it was customary for the 
King to reside at Christ Church, and the Queen at 
Merton. A passage has been described, that led 
from the Warden's lodgings to the Hall, and thence 
to the Vestry and Chapel, for her ^Majesty's accom- 
modation in bad weather: but it is not now vi- 
sible. 

The Chapel, which is at the west end of the outer 
court, and is the parish-church of St. John Baptist, 
originally belonged to the abbey of Reading. Rich« 
ard, one of the abbots, gavQ it to Walter de Merton 
in 1260, and the gift was confirmed by Henry HI. 
and by the Bishop and Chapter of Lincoln, of which 
diocese Oxford formed a part, until the reign of 
Henry VIIL In 1293> on the death of the incum- 
bent, Oliver Bishop of Lincoln appropriated it to the 
Scholars of Merton, and made it a collegiate parishr 
charch. The parochial duties are dbcharged by one of 
the Chaplains of the College, and a certain part of the 
interior is allowed as a. burial place for the parishion- 
ers, who once were very few in number. In Wood's 
time there were only seven houses and ten families ; 
and in 1771 there were seventeen houses and eighty- 
five inhabitants ; but, according to the last returns of 
population, there are now twenty-one houses, and one 
hundred and eleven inhabitants. 

This Chapel, or Church as it then was, appears to 
have gone to decay about the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century, when it was rebuilt from a plan which 
some think was furnished by Bishop Rede before 
mentioned. According to Wood, it was re-dedicated in 
1424: but as Rede died in 13S5, it seems more proba- 
Uq that Rodeburne, to whose skill the College was in-^ 
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whom the admirers of this College are under great, 
obligations. 

The tower, which rises from the centre of the cross- 
aile, and to which Rodeburne is supposed to have 
added the external pannelling and the pinnacles, is 
not only a noble object in itself, but contributes a 
very important feature in the magnificence of Oxford^ 
when viewed from the vicinity. This tower has since 
undergone some, although not very important, altera- 
tions. When the bells were recast in 1657, a new 
belfry was built, and the window next to Corpus wa» 
opened. Of the cross aile a singular accident is re- 
corded. On Oct. n, 1655, nearly half the roof of the 
south end adjoining to the tower fell inwards, and 
damaged the monumental stones on the floor: but oa 
the removal of the rubbish, Ajithony Wood recovered 
the brass plates on them, and recorded the inscrip* 
tions in his valuable history. 

In this Chapel is the monument of Sir Thomas Bod- 
ley, executed by Nicholas Stone in l6l5, for which 
he was paid 2001. The funeral of this great benefac- 
tor was conducted with a solemnity and pomp becom- 
ing the University which he had so amply enriched. 
The body lay in state for some days in the hall of 
this College, surrounded by three heralds at arms^ 
the relations of the deceased, his executors, the Vice- 
Chancellor, Dean of Christ Church, the Proctors and 
Bedels, and the whole Society of Merton. On the 
day of the funeral, March 27, 16 13, a procession was 
formed of the Heads of the several Houses, all the 
distinguished members of the University, and sixty- 
seven poor Scholars, (the number of his years,) chosen 
by the Heads of Houses : the body was removed from 
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, jllerton College through Christ Church to. Carfax, 
and thence through the High-street to the Divinity 
School, where it was deposited, while an oration was 
deli?^ped;.it was then removed to St. Mary's church, 
where a funeral sermon was preached hy Dr. Wil- 
liam Goodwyn, Dean of Christ Church : and these 
cerenitonies being, oyer, the corpse was conveyed; to 
Merton, College; and, after another speech, it was 

^ interred at the upper end of the choir, under the 
north wall. The whole ; concluded with a funeral din* 
ner in the hall, at. which were present the greater part 

. of those who formed the procession. 

This .Ch9.pel also contains the. monument of Sir 
Jlenry Savile, which is honorary, as he was buried at 
Cton: those of Dr. Bainbridge, Henry Briggs, the 
first Savilian Prpfessor, Dr. Wyntle, a late Warden, 
and, among others of inferior note, that of Earle, 
Bi3hop of Salisbury, to whom Walton ascribes more 
innocent wisdom, sanctified learning, and a more 

.. pious, peacea})le, primitive temper, than were to.be 
found in any after the death of Hooker. To this may 
be added, that his '^ Microcosmography,'' which Lang- 
baine has improperly ascribed to Blount, a bookseller, 
proves him to have been a satirist of genuine humour. 

. In. the anteghapel lie the remains of Antony Wood, 

. a ;aian, who, by his indefatigable researches into Jts 
history, antiquities, and biography, must be acknow- 

.. ledged, in these respects, the greatest beijefactor the 

, University ever had* It is much to b.e regretted, that; 

: he was diverted by his other undertakings from the 

r particular history of this College, for which he had 

' made some preparations. 

One^ of the fin(?st yariety of crosses which Mr. 
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^btigh eduld tec6llect hi ^^land fe tn thts ^Mi^ 
i^il^d, fdr Johr? Sloxh^tii, seventh Warden. TUt 
lowered shaft rest^ on a tahemade inclosing tlie 
flofy Lamb^ and tinder the 'tw6 steps is a sdifll^ fai^ 
scribed 'with the 'liames of the tWb pfetsons wbtJIAi it 
commemorates^ Johannes Bloxham and Johannes Whfi^ 
ion. This was fornfierly placed at the bottom of the 
^eps leading tip to the altar^ but was removed, wKh 
others, when the 'Chapel was paved in VS7\. 
Whytton is omitted by Wood among the •* 
'^ benefactors whose gifts were smalP." 

This College was fated to be a pl?eoedetit th ^^^fjr 
Appendage. The first GoWmOK Il0o«i ^as-fitJied^op 
tere iti l66l. Common Rooms tnade tfO'iytnpt 6f tills 
jplan of the Founders. The progress of -sdcietjr t^ 
wards eomhiuhicatrve habits, interobange of »s€Wlki* 
ihents, ^nd mutual kindness, first produced ttteetii^ 
tiinong the senior members of ^he College^, ^i4rk^ 
Were held by turns in eac*h other's apartment ; %SM1 
this yielded to the superior coliVenietiee of ^havii%% 
room in common, to Which ^Uch •mem^bers *as k;ldttWi- 
buted to the es^pencfe of its fui^niture,&c. might ^hi^Ne 
access, and where strlangers dte enrieridit^ ^hh¥l^ 
gant hospitality. 

The present Waktuhsn is t(he thirty-ninth frdfii the 
fouddatidn. Of these'the most'^minent wete^Thc^ai^ 
Rodbume, a man of great Jeaifning ahd s^kiiNn'inHihF- 
tecture, who died Bishop of St. Bat^id's iLbout ^flut 
3^ar 1442 :— Sever and Fitz-lJames, *ilr«{tdy iidtiided a* 
benefactors ; Fitz-James -wa^ S^atJCifesiv^ly Bi^tjrp <Drf 
Ebchester, Chichester, ahdlioniion, dnd'oeciTM <Midlig^ 
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|)ie iGontribntors to the ei^ectioa of St. Mary's dburch : 
^•^Pf. John Chai^ber, who, with Lynacre and Vic- 
^'m, founded the College of Physicians in Lon- 
4i€m ; he was also a divine, and the last Dean of St* 
Stephen's Chapel, Westminster, where he was the ar- 
jcbiteot of a cloister of exquisite workmanship :— Dr. 
Thomas Bickley, Bishop of Chichester, and a bene- 
factor to this Society and to Magdalen College school ; 
i|h^ sermon preached on May-day in this College was 
<me of his foundations : — Sir Henry Savile, a very ce- 
J!ejt>rated scholar, and founder of the Geometry and 
jA^^onomj Professorships ; he die^ Provost of Eton, 
JPe\>* 19, l6ei-£:-^Sir Nathaniel Brent, a lawyer of 
^e^t learning, but unfortunately a deserter from the 
iamfi ^nd constiti^tion of his country in the grand 
^^Qion ; yet he had been knighted by King Charles, 
^h.e|i on a visit to Oxford in lG29, and the royal 
party were sumptuously entertained in this College ta 
^onpiir of the newly-knighted Warden. To these may 
be added, the very celebrated Dr. Harvey, the dis- 
coverer of Ae circulation of the blood ; and Dr. Rey- 
fl^ds, Peao of iChrist Church, by authority of the 
pArliameot in 1648, but on the restoration made Bi- 
i^hop of Norwich. The style of his works has a vi-^ 
gopr and polish of which we find few instances at that 
p<Qriod. In 1674 he gave lOOl. to adorn the chapel. 

iQf;t,he Archbishops and Bishops who received 
^eir education here, the most eminent names of anti- 
quity are those of Bmdwardine and Islip, Archbishops 
pf Qanterbury in the fourteenth century* Bradwardine, 
9oe of the first mathematicians of his age^ treated 
theQlogical subjects with mathematical accuracy : his 
ly^i^i^^ against the Pelagians extended his fame ovar 

c8 
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: all. Europe. The learned Savile became his editor ^d 
biographer. The title of Profound, bestowed on him 

•by his contemporaries, appears to have been not unme- 
rited, and of his piety and integrity there are indubi- 
table proofs. — Rede, Bishop of Chichester, and Rod- 

.bume, already noticed. — William of Wainfleet, Bi- 
shop of Winchester, and Founder of Magdalen Col- 
lege, is supposed to have belonged to this Society, 
and Hooper, the martyred Bishop of Gloucester and 
Worcester: but with more certainty Merton College 
may boast of the pious and excellent Dr. Jewell, Bi- 
.shop of Salisbury ; Parkhijrst, his tutor, a poet, and 
one of the translators of the Bible j and Dr. Carleton, 
of Chichester. Dr. Robert Huntingdon, Provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin, and Bishop of Raphoe, was a 
JFellow of Merton, an able oriental Scholar, and a 
benefactor of valuable MSS. to the Bodleian Library, 
the Curators of which purchased the remainder of hi$ 
collection in I691. He died Sept. 2, 170^1, a few day» 
after being consecrated Bishop of Raphoe. 
. Among scholars of other ranks, the once celebrated 
John Duns, or Duns Scotus/ as he is usually called^ 
was educated here- England, Scotland, and Ireland 
contend for his birth ; but the conclusion of his MSS.- 
works in the library of this College gives the preference 
to England, and states> that even by birth he was con-' 
liected with Merton, having been born '5 in a certain 
village called Dunstan, in the parish of Emildon, 
(Emhleton,) in the county of Northumberland, be-^ 
longing to the house of the Scholars of Merton 
" HalU in Oxford." He was titled Doctor Subtilisg 
as his successor and opponent in this College wa» 
^j^vn^d.Doctor InvincibiHs. Scotos died in 130&; but 
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there appears no foundation for the report that he 
vras buried alive. Occam died in 1347* The no less 
^celebrated John Wickiiffe was admitted a Commoner 
of Queen's^ but removed afterwards to Merton, of 
which he became a Fellow. He too acquired a title 
of respect, that of Doctor Evangelicus. To these may 
be added, Dr. George Owen, physician to Henry 
VIII* praised by Leland for his extensive learning : — 
Dr. Richard Smith, the ablest supporter of the catho^ 
lie religion in the reigii of Mary: — Grimoald, poet 
and translator, the author of a spirited paraphrase on 
Virgil's Georgics, published in 1591 : — Jasper Heyr 
wood, a poet : — ^The celebrated Drusius was admitted a 
member of this College, and .handsomely entertained 
by the Society, in. return for the instructions he gave 
in oriental languages : — Dr. Goulston, founder of the 
Goulstonian Lecture : — Sir Isaac Wake, ambassador, 
a man of various learning ; he was Public Orator in 
1604, and Representative of the University in 1624 1^-^ 
Dr. Bainbridge, originally of Cambridge, astronomer 
and Savilian Professor: — Robert Devereux, Earl of 
Essex, the parliamentary general, whose character by 
Clarendon does so much honour to the impartiality of 
that illustrious historian : — Farnaby, the (eminent clasr 
«ical scholar and teacher : — Francis Cheynell, to whose 
history Dr. Johnson's elegant pen has given a consi^ 
jderable degree of interest; — Samuel Clarke, the orient 
taUst, and first archetypographer of the University ;— , 
Hugh Cressy, the Roman Catholic historian^ pne of 
the firmest champions of that religion in the seven* 
teenth century, but remarkable for softening the as«> 
perities of controversy by his manners as well a» hi« 
pen: — Dr. Edmund Dickinson, a physician of grea^ 
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eminence in an age that conld boast of Willis, Syden- 
ham, and Lower, but who, as a philosopher, did not 
keep pace with Boyle, Hooke, or Newton : — ^Antonyr 
Wood, the Oxford historian :-— Sir Richard Steele, the 
father of periodical essayists, was at one tiiile Post- 
master here; and the ingenious editor of Chaucer^ 
Thomas Tyrwhitt, took \ih Master's degree in thik 
Society, but will occur herieafter as a Scholajr of 
Queen*s. 
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1 HE ougit^ of this College has ^etn involved i^ 
a eoQsi^er^b^ degree of ob^un^, by the zeal of 
8i»»e uncienf; chroniclers and historians, who have 
fished to carry it so far back as to be beyond all 
power pf illustration from authentic records. Their 
opiaipn was, that th^ justly cele^rate^ I^ing Alfred 
mms either the founder or the restorer of it. To con- 
firm thi^y a petition has been prpduped^ in which, in 
the eleventh ye^r of Richard II. 1387^ the College adr 
dressed Parliament for relief in a certain nmttter at issue 
ill the courts of law, respecting part of their estates, 
wd represented, as a fact which might procure them 
favour, that John of Beverley, Archbishop of York, 
the venerable Bede, and other famous Doctors of an- 
cient times, had been students or scholars here. One 
cpnsjequence pf the production of this petition was, 
that when the College came to be built in a quadran* 
gular form in the time of Henry VI. t);ie effigies of 
John of Severley and of Alfred were placed ip ^\ie 
window^, aiid served to create ai^d perpetuate ^ 
l>ieli)ef .pf a fact, which before that time had WNfiX 
been a^fi^rted, and was npt now proved* 

Aiif i.od^d, that .^eps necessary to remaf^k on this 
petition is, that Bede and John of Beverley had been 
dead above a century before Alfred was born, aiki 
ths^t 87j2,,the year usually assigned for tl^e foundatipii 
qt the College, was the second of tj^t j;);iog§c(jb,*» 
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reign, during which he was involved in difficulties 
which precluded him from attention to any other ob- 
jects than the preserv£Ction of his throne and people. 
He must, therefor^, according to the opinion of 
Camden, Powel, and Hearne, have been only the 
Restorer ; but what he did restore does not appear, 
to have been a College, or any regularly constituted 
Society deserving the name; nor, which is of more* 
importance, is there to be found in any of the records- 
belonging to th6 University the smallest intimation 
respecting any benefactions, halls, or schools in Ox- 
ford, given or founded by Alfred. The most ancient 
historians, his contemporaries, are equally silent; and 
Ralph Higden is the first, who, in the fourteenth 
century, introduces him as establishing la common' 
school at Oxford of divers arts and sciences; but on 
what authority Higden asserts this, has not yet been 
discovered. With respect to the custom of praying 
for King Alfred, it is not older Hhiin the reign of 
Queen Mary, and then he was not mentionied in the 
prayer as the Fotirtder of this College, but as the- 
" Founder of the University';" an honour io which » 
he seems to have a better title. * 

The historian of this College has very clearly^* 
proved, that it was created by the liberality of Wil- • 
liani of Durham, Rector of Wearmouth, or Bishop- 
Wearmouth. Very few particulars have been handed 
down to us of his personal character. It is probable • 
that he was a native of the place from t^hich he takes 

• Smith's flist, of University College, p, 236* The entire object of . 
this history, was to give the Foundership to William of Durham, or to 
the University, with his moqey ; and th« train of proof and argument 
seemt unkniiwerable. ' ^ .' . . ... 
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hiS' 6amej and was educated there, or in the mona« 
iteiy.of Weannouth adjoining, and afterwards, sent to 
study at Oxford; He died in the year ]249> at Rouen 
in Normandy, on his return from the Court of Rome^; 
whither, it is supposed, he had gone for the purpose 
of soliciting the Bishopric of Durham, on the resig* 
nation of his friend Bishop Farnham, which took 
place in February of that year. Leland says, that the 
issue of this journey was his being appointee^ Arch- 
bishop of Rouen, and that he was buried in the 
church of that see. 

B^ his will he bequeathed to the University the 
sum of three hundred. and ten marks, to purchase cer«. 
tain annuar rents for the maintenance of ten, ele'^en^ 
twelve, or more Masters, which was at this time the 
highest academical title, and implied the highest 
degree in Divinity, Law, Physic, or Arts ; and, these, 
Masters were to be natives of Durham or its vicinity.. 
On thi& money being deposited in the hands of the 
Chancellor and Masters of the University, the first 
mode they seem to have adopted was, by lending it 
to Scholars upon proper security, and upon interest, 
which interest they carried to the accoulit of the 
Masters to be sustained. They then began to nn^ke 
purchases, the first of which^ in 1253, was a corner 
house in School-street, noiw part of the front of^ 
Brazeoose College; the second, in 12^5, a bouse in. 
tne High-street, opposite to the present College ; 
the third, in . 1262, on the south side of the first, ^ 
which in the survey 7 Edw. I. 1279^ was called Braze* > 
nose Hallt With the former house it now forms the 
whole front of Brazenose. College, a^d had anciently. 
fonr schools belonging to it, Ip 1270, a fourth aocl; 
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tually observed ; and that if there were a deficiency 
of Masters of Arts applying, Bachelors should be 
preferred, and even Sophisters, who were born in or 
nearest Durham. Their next statutes were dated 
1311, and here the same preference was confirmed; 
the Fellows were to reside in one house, and their 
numbers to be increased according to the incsrease of 
their revefnues. In all these documents William of 
Durham h recognized as the Founder, without the 
redlotest mention or allusion to Alfred, or to any 
hall, college, or other institution made by him, and 
connected with this new foundation; but as the house 
where Durham's scholars first assembled had been 
many years called University Hail, and those that 
lived in it University Scholars, in these last statutes it 
was specially provided that they should be called 
William of DurhanCs Scholars* 

With respect, however, to the house, or hall, where 
they first met, there is no positive evidence. Historians 
have generally placed them in University Hall, which 
now makes part of the site of Brazenose College, be- 
cause that Hall had been purchased by them ; whereas 
the other Halls, Brazenose Hall and Drowda Hall, 
which they had occasionally occupied, were only 
hired by them, and were of too great rent for them 
at present to afford. 

From this Hall they removed to the present site in^ 
the High-street, according to the most probable calcu- 
lation, in 1343. On this spot, where the College now 
stands, was Durham Hall, so called from Andrew of 
Durham, an Alderman of Oxford ; it had afterwards 
the names of Selverne Hall, and Spicer's Hall. This 
they purchased, in 1332, from the three daughters of. 
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AdAtA Feteplace, many years Mayor of Oxford : and 
to this they added the purchase of White Hall and 
Rose Hall'id Kybald-street, (a street which no longer 
exists,) and Ludlow Hall in St. Peter's parish. Oa 
their removal to this situation, they styled themselves 
the Masters and Scholars of the Hall of the University 
of Oxford. Their first house they had named Univer- 
sity Hall in SchooUstreet, their present was called 
University Hall in High-street. From the year 
i36l> their leases ran in the name of the Master 
and Fellows of the Hall of William of Durham^ 
commonly called University Hall; but in 1381 it 
was called Great University Hdl; and from that time 
the names Aula Universitatis and Magna Aula Unp- 
versitatis were tised promiscuously until the reign of 
Qneen Elizabeth. This title of Great University 
HaU was used either to distinguish it from the one 
they had left in School-street, or from one upon the 
spot, which they purchased in 1404, and which was 
called Little University Hall. Other purchases made 
by the Fellows are carefully recorded in their books,, 
which evidently prove, that every thing which be- 
longs, or ever did belong, to this College, was pur- 
chased with the money of William of Durham, Qf of 
the succeeding benefactors. In 1475 they received 
a third body of statutes, which, improved by some 
subsequent additions, continues still in force. At 
what time the corporation was completed is un- 
certain; but they had a common seal in or before 
the year 1320, and soon after, their first College 
was built in a quadrangular form, and continued 
lintil the year 1668. 
Benefactors appeared very early ^ in 1290 » con- 
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mder^le ^dcKtioa of landed pr(;>periy wat gireo liy 
Gilbert Yngleibred; and in 1380, Philip of Beverligr 
(gav^e a mill «nd landa m Hoklerafsss, to support tmo 
Scholars or Masters, born jaear BeYserlejr* He w#s 
Keotor of Kangham, or Ganygham, prohablj a Fd- 
low of the College, and ^he only Doctor of Divinitfr 
in the Archdeaconry of the £aat Riding of Yorkabive. 
After his death he ii¥as rapnted » saint, and .iniradhoi^ 
were attributed to him. Robert de Replyngh^oi, 
Chancellor of York, who died in 1332, is aisp eon* 
jnerated, although doubtfully, a^oong the eiyrljr sufn 
l^onters of this house"; but the foUowuig iu^ nwBMd 
with moi« oertainty; King Henry IV. ^and Walter 
Skirlaw, Bishop of Durham, in 14QS, ga^ire the jnanor 
of Rothyng Margaret, or Mark'3 >HaU, in E^sex, for 
the maintenance of three Fellows^ either Gradual 
or Undergraduates, natives of Yoik ot J)ttrbaia* 
fikivlaw furnished the library also with some .maiuir* 
scripts* He was a native of Skirlaw, or Skidey, im 
Yorkshire, and is said .to have run away from hill 
iather's house, vtrhen a boy, to the University, whaoe 
he cultivated learning ;with such success, as .to be 
made, first. Dean of St. Martin's, afterwards Bishop 
of JLichfield and Coventry, then of Wells, and lastly 
of Durham, where he died, April, 1406. If we may 
credit his biographers, bis parents knew nothing of 
him from the time of his elopement, until he arrived 
at the see of Durham, when he found them out, and 
provided for them suitably to his rank. 
Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland, about the 

* Wood and Smith differ much in their accounts of the first bene^Eic- 
tors to ^his College. I am hot certain that I have been able to reconcilt 
them. 
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'j^ear 14412, igtiYe the Society a quantity of land^ ^mS 
the advoi^vton of the Rectory of Amdiffe ia Ctaveo^ 
in ibe ooimty of York) for the maintenaaoe of thre0 
Sadielort or Hasten of Arts, of the dioceses of JD^ff- 
liiiii^ Cacitsle, and York, to stady divinity, and tp be 
itocoanted Felk>ws. By this donation, and a -sum 4f 
ittooey giTen hj Henry Beanfort, Bishop of Wiiich(ss>- 
^tj and Cardinal, the Sodety were enabled to huild a 
Mfectorywid other additions to their faonse* In 1566, 
Joan Oavys, wife of Roger Hewet, <;iiizen (^Oxford, 
^gme estates in ihe parish of St. Mardn and St. Tho^ 
mas, ^r 4fae atipport xf£ two Logic lectiirers, or one on 
Jbogic aad ianother bn Philosophy, and £6r increasiing 
Ae >diet <^f the Master Mid Felkyws. In 1584, Francis 
itasac^ ^eeoad £aiil of Bedfood, hequeathed 901. per 
mm. io be ^ivoa to 'twx> poor Students in divinity, who 
ivare to U>6 called Hke lEarl of Bedford'^ Scholars : an4 
in %587, ilobert Dndky, lEarl ^of Leicester, gave knda 
te the mainteoanoe h>{ wo Scholars, at the mte of 
M. ^fer ^nn. each. In 1;590, Otho Hunt, iht clergy«- 
man of Methely in Ycorkshii^, provided iby lands for 
a Scholar, to be 'choeen from Swinton, in (the {mrish 
of Wath, or from that parish generally, or the 
jwfiifaes of Methely tor Kirkbnitton, or in Yorkshiie 
gflaerally, or the ^places next adjoining. In 159S» 
2ohn Freyiton, of Al tofts in Yorkshire, j&q. gave 
an iestilte >in Pontefraet, -for tthe maintenanee of ^ 
PeUow 4Uid two Scholars, '4<rhoii«ere to be natives of 
llie '^coimty ; he 'gave money also ^for > the rpurohijpe^ 
a^UMite on ihe west side^of the College, *o«w>pfirtf^ 
the {great quadrangle. In 1 dd7, John »Browne, >6. S>. 
Vicar of BasingstOkeun^Hampshiie, FfilknvtoffBaUiol, 
i^tdf^ifs^^CoUege^igAve^iaa'^iiiibiti^^ >dn46i9>^lhe 
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Hey 4 Robert Gunsley, Rector of Titsey io Snny^ 
•bequeathed the rectory and parsonage of Flamsted 
in Hertfordshire to the College^for.the maintenance 
of two Scholars^ for a certain- •peri<M]y and afterwards 
of two more, all of whom should be chosen by the 
Master and Fellows, two out of the Grammar-8<diool 
of Rochester, and two out of that of Maidstone^ all 
natives of Kent, except such as might be of his kin- 
4lred. Their present allowance is 15l. per annvm, and 
chambers in the College ; and nearly one half of the 
■Scholars who have enjoyed this benefaction appear 
, to have been of the name or kindred of the testator. 
In the same year the Rev. Charles Greenwood, 
Rector of Thornhill in Yorkshire, bequeathed money 
for the maintenance of certain Fellows and Scholars ; 
but one of his executors having disputed this at law, 
it was not recovered in such a manner as to fulfilithe 
intention of the testator. It appears, however, that 
he contributed the sum of l^OOl. towards raising the 
present buildings, and that part of them were erected 
from his plan. In 163.1, a pupil of Mr. Greenwood's, 
Sir Simon Bennet, Bart, by will, dated August 15, 
vested the estate of Hanley lodge and park, in Tow- 
cester hundred, Northamptonshire, in trustees to the 
use of Dame Elizabeth his 'wife, for the term of Jier 
life, settling the reversion on this College, towards 
completing the new buildings, and for eight Fel- 
lowships and eight Scholarships; but the lands not 
being so productive as was expected, the number 
was reduced to four each^ Sir Simon purchased 
this estate for 60001. It has since been deafforest^, 
and converted into pasture and tillage. 
- By. the liberality :of these iind other benefactora^^the 
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College is now in possession of the VicaAaqk of 
Amdifie in Yorkshire ; thie Rsctobibs of North 
Cemey, Gloucestershire; Checkendon, Oxfordshire; 
£hon, Huntingdonshire; Melsonby, Yorkshire; Tar^ 
rant Gunviile, Dorsetshire; Head()ourne Worthy % 
'Hants, fee. and the perpetual Curacy of Flamsted, 
to be given to one of Mr» Gunsley's Scholars. 

In addition to these benefactions may be mentioned 
that of Dr. Radclifie, who left to the College his estate 
of Linton, near York ; and directed by his will, that two 
travelling Fellows, to be appointed by the Lord Chan«^, 
cellor, the Chancellor of the University, the Chancel* 
lor of the Exchequer, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Bishops of London and Winchester, and the Mas« 
ter of the Rolls, should receive dOOl. per annum each, 
for ten years, the first five of which they are required 
to «pend abroad ; and that the surplus of the estate 
should be applied to the purchase of advowsons. 

Dr. -Browne^ Master of the CoU€;ge, who died ] 764, 
founded two Scholarships, worth 201. per annunif for 
natives of Yorkshire, and increased the other York-^ 
shire Scholarships to the same value* 

In 159£, the rents of this College were Valued at 
lOOl. and in 1612, the Society consisted of seventy- 
two persons. It now consists of a Master, twelve 
l^ellows, and seventeen Scholars, with other students. 
The King is the Visitor^ 

• This litin^, by tlie wiU pf Dr. Raddlffe, dated 13 Hpt. 1714, wi 
often as it becomes void, is to be bestowed on a Member of University 
College, to be nominated by the Vice-Cliancellor, the two Divinity Pro- 
fessors, the Master of University College^ and the Rector of Uneoln 
College, for ^ time b^ing, or the mtjor part of them< 

n 
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Very little infotmation can now be recovered respect- 
ing the original BUILDINGS belonging to thi? Col- 
lege, as to the time of er^tion^ the architects, or the 
forodtf It appears, however, that in the beginning of 
the reign of Henry IL the various tenements, schools, 
or baQs,' inhabited by the Society, were pulled down^ 
and the .whole re-edified in a quadrangulaf form, but 
without exact proporttons> as its progress depended 
on their funds. About the beginning of the reign of 
Henry VIII. a tower was added by Balph Hamsterly 
over the public gateway. The whole was executed 
in 8 plaiuy substantial manner, but of no great height^ 
which -was the case with all the original Colleges* 
When the more ancient part began to decay", a new 
quadrangle was projected, and built at various times-, 
from the year 1:634 to 1675, with the architectural idd 
of the before-mentioned Charles Greenwood. It i» a 
noble Gothic structure of an hundred feet square, 
containing on the south side the Chapel and Hall. 
Many judicious alterations have been lately made on 
the exterior of this square, to which the designs of 
Dr. Griffith, the present Master, have given & more 
decided Gothic character. Above the gateway are 
two statues, that on the outside of Queen Anne, 
and that within of James II. the latter presented 
to the Society by a Roman Catholic, and placed here 
in the Mastership of Mr. Obadiah Walker. 

The other and newer court, of which this College 
is composed, has only three sides, each about eighty 
feet in length, and opens to the Master*s garden on 
the south. The north and east sides, which were 
built by the. munificence of Dr. Radcliffe, contain 
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the Master*s lodgings. Above the gateway of thig 
cburt^ on the outside, is a statue of Queen Mary, 
and another within of Dr. RadcIifFe. These two 
quadrangles form a grand front towards the High** 
street, of above two hundred and sixty feet in length, 
with a tower over each gateway at equal distances 
froqfi the extremities* The whole, from its numerous 
Gothic ornaments, and especially when contrasted 
with the airy gmndeur of its opposite neighbour, 
Queeri's, exhibits an appearance of higher antiquity 
than is justified by its history, and serves to per- 
petuate the notion, that this is the eldest daughter 
of Alma Mater. 

The Hall was begun to be built in l640, but^ 
owing to the interruption given to the University 
during the Usurpation, was not completed until the 
time of Charles II. In the year 1766, the interior 
was much improved by the removal of the fire-place 
from the centre of the room> where it ivas usually 
placed in College-halls> as well as in the ancient liall» 
of our nobility and gentry*. A chimney was thea 
constructed on the south side, and a wainscot put up 
with a screen at the lower end> and the whole orda« 
mented in the Gothic taste. The entire expence of 
these alterations was borne by the spirited contribu-« 
tions of the Master and Fellows, and of some gentle-f 
men who had left the'^College with a grateful remem«> 
brance of her favours. The elegant chimney-piece 
was one of the many donations of the late Sir Roger 
Newdigate, Bart« some time GetitleoHtn Commoner 
here, and for many Parliaments one of the Repri^* 

* Churton^g Lives of the Founders of Bra^enose College, p. 8$# 
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tentatives of the University. .The armt of most of ikt^ 
other contributors are plaqed on the wainscot, toge<> 
tber with the .portraits of Sir Roger Newdigate, Lord 
Radnor, Sir William Scott, and Sir Robert Cham- 
bers. The south window contains the figures of 
Moses, Elias, and our Saviour, in painted glass, by 
Henry Giles, dated 1687 ; and the roof is decorated 
tfrith th^ arms of the principal benefactors. 

The Common Room contains Wilton's excellent 
bust of Alfred from Rysbrach's model, given to the 
College by the Earl of Radnor : the portraits of Henry 
XV. and Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, burnt in 
Wood by Dr. Griffith } a mode of delineating objects^ 
which certainly produces a very extraordinary effect, 
and may be ranked among the most ingenious substi* 
tutes. for the pencil. From the same artist, is a beaa«> 
tiful drawing of the High-street: and prints of Dn 
Samuel Johnson and Sir William Jones have latdy 
been added to the decorative memoranda of this 
room. 

The old LiBRAHY was an upper room at the west 
end of the Chapel, and as far back as l6S£, when 
Dr. George Abbot, the Master, gave an hundred 
pounds for the purchase of books, consisted of a 
considerable number; but when the old Chapel was 
pulled down, the present Library was erected on the 
south aide, and beyond the principal quadrangle, and 
finished in 1669* The collection has^ since been valu*^ 
ably enriched, both in MSS. and printed books, by 
various presents. Wood's notice of this Library ia 
its infant state is illustrative of the manners atujl 
learning of the times. ^* At first the Society kept 

those book» they had (which were but few) in 
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^ cbests^ and once, sometimes twice in a year, made 
^'choice for the borrowing of such as they liked, 
^* by giving a certificate tinder their hands for the 
^ restoring of them again to their proper place'." 
How arduous the pursuit of literature, and how slow 
it9 progress, before the invention of printing! 

It does not appear that, for some years after the 
foundation of this College, the Society bad any plate 
for divine service belonging to themselves, but at» 
tended either in St. Mary's, or St. Peter's in the East, 
About the year 1369, they possessed an Oratory, or 
Chapei,, within their own premises, of which little 
can be traced. The Chapel which preceded the pre- 
sent wa» finished and consecrated to the memory 
of St. Guthbert on the second of the Kalends of 
April, 1476. This continued in use until about the 
year l6d9» when a design was formed of building the 
present Chapel on the south side of the new qua<r 
drangle ; but this was interrupted now, and again in 
1657, by the distractjons of the Interregnum, and 
the building was not finally completed until 1665. 
On March £0, St. Cuthbert's day, it was consecrated 
with great solemnity by Dr, Bl^^ndford, then Bishop 
of Oxford, afterwards of Worcester; a inan, says 
Bnmet^ ^' modest and humble even to a fault.** 

The painted windows were executed by Abraham 
van Linge in 1640-1, and as the Chapel was not then 
ready to receive them, escaped the general destruction 
to which most works of art of this description were 
devoted. The fine east window, whose colours are 
mach decayed, was the work of Henry Giles, already 

« Wood'n Colics and Hall§, edit* Gutch, vol. I p. 61« 

»3 
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noticed, a famous glass-painter of York, and was 
given by Dr. Radcliffe in 1687. The ceiling of this 
Chapel is of Gothic groined, and of more recent 
date than the walls. The screen, as usual, of the 
Corinthian order, is exquisitely carved by Grinlin 
Gibbons. The altar-piece is a copy of Carlo Dolce*8 
Salvator Mundi, burnt in wood by the present 
Master. The ante-chapel has lately received an 
addition calculated to excite the highest emotions 
of veneration, the monument of Sir William Jones, 
from the classical chisel of Flaxman, and presented 
by Lady Jones, The bas relief represents Sir Wil- 
liam employed, with the assistance of some Bra- 
mins, in preparing that great work, a digest of the 
Hindoo laws, on which he seemed to wish that his 
fame, as a public benefactor, should, rest. But the 
fame of such a tnan could not be circumscribed. He 
had perhaps more various les^rning, and more ex- 
tensive knowledge, than any scholar of his time. This, 
by comparison, is only preeminence, hut, joined as it 
was in him to the exquisite sensibility of the finest 
taste, was truly wonderful. A monument by Flaxman 
b^s lately been erected to the memory of Dr, Wethe- 
rell, the late Master. 

We find no Master or Custos on record before 
the year 1332, which is consistent with the date as- 
signed to the habitation of Durham Hall before men- 
tioned. The fir^t Master was Roger de Aswardby, 
and he was succeec)ed in 1362 by John Pocklington> 
who, in Wood's opinion, h^d been Principal of BaU 
Jiol Hall. In this list we find the names of Dr. Ab- 
bot, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury ; Dr. Ban- 
croft, ^Bishop of Oxford ; aqd Obadj^b W«^lker, who 
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lost his Fellowship, during the Rebellion, for his ad- 
herence to the Church of England, and his Master- 
ship, at the Revolution, for his adherence to the 
Church of Rome. Dr. RadcIifFe, who had been his 
pupil, kindly maintained him until his death in l69d> 
and interred him in St. Pancras church^yard, London, 
.with a short epitaph, intimating that he had reached 
the grave " through good report and ill report." The 
.present Master is the thirty-sixth on the list^ 

Aniong the Archbishops and Bishops educated 
iu University College, attention is first due to Skirr 
law. Bishop of Durham, already noticed as a benefac*- 
tor to this College, but probably in a less degree than 
to other places. Besides the erection of several bridges 
and gateways, and the repairs of churches in his dio- 
cese^ he built at his own expence a great part of the 
tower of York Minster, usually called the Lantern, 
He founded a chantry likewise in that church, erected 
part of the beautiful cloister of Durham, and a qhapel 
called from his name in the parish of Swjne in HoIt 
dernesse. His will affords additional proofs of his 
munificent spirit. His successor in the Bishoprio- 
of Durham, Thonaas Langley, was also of this Col- 
lege, according to Wood, although Hutchinson places 
him at Cambridge. When appointed to this Bishop* 
ric, he resigned the seals as Lord Chancellor, and 
afterwards was made a Cardinal by Pope John 
XXIII. He was likewise a very extensive bene-f 
factor in his diocese : — Richard Flemming, Bishop of 
Lincoln, ^nd Founder of Lincoln College: — John 
Shirewoode, or Sherwood, Bishop of Durham from 
1485 to 1493, bad the .reputation of a poet, and, what 
was perhaps mox^ remarkable in his time, that of 

94 
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a Greek scholar :-^Bishop Ridley, the martyr, was 
sonve'time FeUow here, but properly belongs to Cam- 
bridge : — Dr. Tobie Matthew, Archbishop of York, 
belongs both to University and to Christ Church; 
one of the most eminent and laborious divines of 
his time, and a man of extensive benevolence and 
learning : — ^Abbot, Archbishop of Canterbury, whom 
Balliol may claim as a Fellow, has already been no* 
ticed among the Masters ; and to him may be added 
Bancroft, Bishop of Oxford ; Potter, Bishop of Ox- 
ford and Archbishop of Canterbury, and author of 
the Grecian Antiquities; and Dr. Charles Lyttelton, 
Bishop of Carlisle, President, and a considerate be- 
nefactor of books and MSS. to the Society of Antp- 
quaries. 

This College gave education likewise to Richard 
Stanyhurst, a poet of a vei*y singular cast, but more 
deserving of notice as one of our earliest poetical 
critics: and it may claim the whole of the learned 
family of Digges ; Leonard and Thomas, celebrated 
mathematicians; Sir Dudley, Master of the Rolls, 
his son Dudley, and his brother Thomas, the poet 
and translator : — Sir George Croke, Chief Justice of 
England :-*-Lord Herbert of Cherbury, who has been 
characterised as a man of a martial spirit and pro<* 
found understanding, and who exhibits in his writ-* 
ings the inconsistencies of a credulous infidel; a 
character less uncommon than the pride of infi- 
delity is disposed to allow : — General LangbainCi 
son of' Dr. Gerard Langbaine of Queen's, the first 
regular biographer of dramatic writers, and the firut 
collector of a dramatic library : — Dr. Dudley LoftoS| 
Civilian, but more eminent as an oriental scholar^r-* 
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Dr. John Hudson, Keeper of the Bodleian Librftry, 
a very learned classical editor, originally of Qaeen'i 
College, and afterwards Principal of St. Mary Hall. 
When Dr, Radclifle wscs inspired with the incli- 
aation^ but irresolute as to the proper mode, Dr» 
'Hudson is said to have directed his attention to 
those objects, in this University, which his munf* 
fioenoe afterwards promoted and enriched :-^FIavel> 
a nonconformist writer of considerable learning, and 
uninterrtipted popularity : — William Smith, Rector of 
Melsonby, who published the history of this College 
in 1728. He became a member of it in 1668, and 
was elected Fellow in 1675. His history would have 
been of much higher value had he not delayed it to his 
last days, when age and infirmity nearly overpowered 
hint ; and bad he made it to embrace the whole pro« 
gress of the College, instead of confining it to the 
single point of William of Durham's right to the 
honours of Foundership : — Dr. Radcliffe was of this 
Cbllege before he removed to Lincoln: — ^The Rev. 
Joseph Bingham, whose Origines Ecelesiastictc induce 
us to regret that he should have been obliged to 
resign the advantages derivable from his Fellowship, 
a circumstance which the editors of the Biographia 
Britannica have for some reason omitted ; he was the 
tutor of Dr. Potter, Archbishop of Canterbury : — ^The 
learned William Elstob, some time a Commoner of 
Queen's, was elected Fellow of this College by the 
friendship of Dr. Charlet and Dr. Hudson. His life 
and that of his equally learned sister were discovered 
itt the Bodleian Library by Dr. Wetherell, late 
Master of this College'. Carte, the historian, took 

• NichoU's Life of Bowyer, vol, iv. p. 112. 
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his first degree here, previously to his removing to 
Cambridge: aud lago, the poet and friend of Sben- 
stone, was Servitor here in 17 32. Among the law 
scholars of more recent times, the name of Sir 
Robert Chambers will readily occur. He was Vi- 
nerian Professor in 1777, when he was appointed 
second Justice of the Supreme Court of Judicature 
in Bengal. On this occasion, the University, in full 
Convocation, passed a vote for appointing a substi<- 
tute, and allowed Sir Robert the option of returning 
to his professorship within three years, a mark of 
respect which would have been sufficient, to fix 
'the character of this learned and amiable man, had 
.we no other t^timonies of bis worth. Sir William 
Jones has already been noticed, and cannot too often 
be recommended to students, as a pattern of literaiy 
industry, and a proof that the most indefatigable 
labour is no obstruction to the energies of natural 
taste an^d genius. 
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1 HE Founder of this College was John de Balliol^ of 
Bernard's castle in the county of Durham, a man of 
great opulence and power in the thirteenth century, 
and a steady adherent to Henry HI. in all his civil 
contests and wars. His alicestor, Guy Balliol, came 
into England with William the Conqueror; and the 
second of the family built Bernard's or Barnard 
castle, the ruins of which still remain. 

The wealth and political consequence of John de 
Balliol were dignified by a love of learning, and a 
benevolence of disposition, which about the year 
126s (or 1268, as Wood thinks) induced him to 
maintain certain poor Scholars of Oxford, in num- 
ber sixteen, by exhibitions, perhaps with a view to 
some more permanent establishment, when he should 
have leisure to mature a plan for that purpose. On 
his death in 1269% which appears from this circum- 
stance to have been sudden, he could only recom- 
mend the objects of his bounty to his lady and his 
executors, but left no written deed or authority: 
and as what be had formerly given was from his 
personal estate, now in other hands, the farther care 
of his Scholars would in all probability have ceased, 
had not his lady been persuaded to fulfil his intention 
in the most honourable manner, by taking upon her- 



* $avage, the historian of thii CoUege, is of opinion, that he d'Md 
befojje Bentecost, 1266. 
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self the futnre maintenance of them. But, without 
detracting from the merit of her own Uberality, it 
would be injttrioui. to suppreas the name of Richard 
Slickhury, a Minorite Friar and her Confessor, who 
'was her principal adviser in this matter. His argils 
ments, we are told, were backed by those of another 
ecclesiastic, the Confessor of the Countess of Pem- 
broke, who had succeeded in persuading that lady to 
endow Pembroke HaD in Cambridge ; but the distance 
between the periods renders this circumstance some« 
what improbable, as the Countess of Pembroke did 
not begin her foundation until the year 1343. 

John d^ Balliol's lady, styled the Lady PervorgiUe, 
was^onie of the three daughters and coheiresses of 
Alan of Galloway, a powerful Scotch Baron, by Mar^ 
garet, the eldest sister of John Scot, last Earl of 
Chester, and one of the heirs to David, sometime 
Bart of Huntingdon, younger brother of William, 
King of Scotland. By her marriage with John de 
Balliol, she became mother of John de Balliol, the 
ill-fated King of Scotland. 

The first step which Lady Dervorgilte took, in pro^ 
viding for the Scholars, was to hire a house in Horse-* 
monger lane, afterwards called Canditch, (from Can^* 
dida Fossa,) in St. Mary Magdalen's parish, and on 
the site where part of the present College stands; 
and, being supported in the design by b^r husband's 
executors, continued the provision which he allotted* 
In 1282, she gave them statutes under her seal', and 



* Thh seal contains a portrait of her, the dress of Which was eopied 
in her portrait in the Picture Gallery; but the face is said to have beea 
taken Ifom an Oxford beauty, an apodMeai/s daughter of the name of 
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mppoiflted Hagh de Hartipoll aad WiUiain de Meoyle 
as Procurators^ or Governors of her Scholars. These 
statutes, which remained in forc6 for several years, 
will serve to throw some light on the modes of coUe-* 
giate discipline and order in the thirteenth century. 

After the appointment of the Procurators, the 
Scholars were enjoined to be present at divine offices 
on Lord's days and principal festivals, and also at 
sermons on those days, unless urgent occasions di« 
verted them. On other days, they were to frequent 
the Schools, and follow their studies according to the 
statutes of the University: they were to obey her 
Procurators in all things which she had ordered for 
their government and good, and were to choose from 
among themselves a Principal, whom all should obej 
in things according to statutes and bustoms approved 
and used by them. The Principal, after being duly- 
elected, was to be presented to the Procurators, to be 
qiproved and confirmed by them, till which time he 
should not exercise any authority. The Scholars were 
to procure three masses to be solemnly celebrated 
every year for the soul of her husband, the souls of 
her predecessors, and her own health and safety, &g« 
Every day, before and after dinner and supper, the/ 
were to say a benediction, and pfay especially for the 
•oul of her husband, and for her Procurators, accord-* 
log to a prescribed form. In order that the poor 
might be the better maintained, the richer Scholars 
were enjoined to live so temperately, *^ that the said 
^' poor be not grieved by burthensome expences ;^ 

Bctks. Commiinicated by Mr.HuddMford, sonctime. Keeper of the Ask> 
molfxa Museum, to Qv^utt^ See Hist, of fio^aii4, toI, i, p. 30. 
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khd such Scholars as murmnred against this and 
some other injunctions respecting extravagance, Vefe^ 
to be removed immediately, without any hope of re!« 
turning. The Scholars also were to speak Latin ill 
common, and in case of disobedience should be re-^ 
buked by the Principal, who, after two or three 
admonitions, had the power to remove them from 
the common table, to eat by themselves^ and be 
served last; and if they remained incorrigible for a 
week, the Procurators were to expel them. Every 
other week a sophism was to be disputed and de-» 
termined in the house among the Scholars by tutds^ 
so that they both oppose and answer; and if any 
Sophister advanced so far as to be able to determine 
in the Schools^ the Principal was to inform him that 
he should first determine at home among his fellows* 
At the end of every disputation, the Principal was to 
appoint the next day of disputing, add was to rnode^ 
rtite and corrett the loquacious, and appoint the so- 
phism next to* be handled, and also the opponent^ 
respondent, and determiner, that so they might the 
better provide themselves for a disputation. The 
only other regulation worthy of notice was, that they 
were to have a poor Scholar assigned them by the 
Procurators, to whom, they were bound to give every 
dky the leavings or broken meat df their table, unless 
the Procurators should think it fit to be omitted^ 
The Scholars appear at this time to have amounted 
to sixteen. 

In 1284, the Lady Dervorgille purchased ai tene- 
ment of a citizen of Oxford, called Mary's Hall, as a 
perpetual settlement for the Principal and Scholars 
•f the House of BallioL This iedifice, after receiving 
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Imitable repairs and additions^ was called New Balliol 
Hall, and their former residence then began to receive 
the name of Old Balliol HalL The same year she 
made over certain lands in the county of Northum- 
)>erland, the greater part of which was afterwards lost. 
The foundation^ however, was about this time con^- 
firmed by Oliver, Bishop of Lincojn, and by the son 
of the Founder, who was afterwards King of Scotland, 
and whose consent in this matter seems to entitle him 
to the veneration of the Society. 

The revenues of this College were at first very 
small, yielding only eight-pence' per week to each 
Scholar, or twenty-seven pounds nine shillings and 
four pence for the whole per annunij which was soon 
found insufficient. A number of benefactors, how- 
ever, promoted the purposes of the Founder, by en- 
riching the establishment with gifts of land, mone}% 
and church-livings; and although some of these were 
lost by various accidents, or wrested from the College 
by injustice, yet what remained proved, under judi- 
cious management,, sufficient to answer the liberal in-- 
tentions of the benefactors^ 

In 1294, Hugh de Wychenbroke, or de Wyer, gave 
the advowson of St. Lawrence Jewry, London, and 
some other property in that parishv In 1310, Hugh 
de Warkenby, Principal, and William de Gotham, a 
Fellow of the College, gave four messuage#in School- 
street, for the support of a Chaplain to officiate ia 
the Oratory, which had been provided a few years 
before. In 1320, Richard de Hunsingore gave a te** 
iiement in Oxford, in St. John's paiish, which is now 

* As |:«od> says Saya^e, as a mark now (16^}. 
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{piurt of Alban Hall, and some ladds. But as with att 
•these hdps the Scholars had no more weekly than 
the eight-pence before meationed, and that no longer 
diaa until they beeame Masters of Arts, many off 
theto wete obliged to relinquish their studies, and 
eveti to ToUow mechanical trades for a maintenance. 

The first benefactor who stepped forward to telieve 
them in this distress, and to support the College, was 
Sir William Felton, Knt« who about the year 1340 
gave them the Rectory and manor of Alboldesly^^or 
Abi>otsley, in Huntingdonshire ; and Pope Clement^ 
who confirmed Sir William Felton^s gift, joined with 
him likewise in introducing a regulation^ that the 
Fellows might keep their place, even after becoming 
Makers or Doctors, until they succeeded to a living* 
Abont the" same time> both their numbers and re^ 
venues were augmented by the liberality of Sir Philip 
Somervyle, Lord of the Manor of Wykenore in 9ta& 
fotdshire % who gave the church of Mikell Benton, or 
Long Benton, with lands in the county of Northum* , 
berland, for the maintenance of six Scholars, who 
were to be chosen by the sixteen Fellows already be* 
longing to the College, and to be natives of the places 
nearest to the estates he made over to them, and such 
as were the poorest, and of the most promising abi** 
lities4 

This beiftfaction was accounted so considerable, as 
to give Sir Philip the privilege of introducing a new 
body of statutes, the principal articles of which were^ 
that. the Society should choose out of their number 

• 

* He held this manor on condition of keeping a flitch of bscon hang- 
ing in his hall, to be given to any couple who had been married for ^ 
yaar without quamdling. See Spectator, N«, 607< 
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one who should govera all the Honse, and he and 
hts' snocessors to be always called by Xhe name of 
Master*; that^ after the election, he should be pre*- 
sented; first, to the Ixirds of the Manor of Wykenore, 
if of the posterity of Sir Philip Somervyle ; secondly, 
to the Chancellor of the University ; thirdly, to the 
Guardian or Warden of Durham College in Oxford ; 
and, lastly, to the extrinsic Masters of this College, 
who were to confirm the election, and make him 
swear to maintain the statutes, &c. of Sir Philip 
Somervyle. Other regulations were introduced re- 
specting their studies, and the weekly allowance of 
the Fellows and Scholars raised to eleven pence ^, 
which, in case of dearness of victuals, might be in* 
creased to fifteen pence. These new statutes are dated 
Oct. 18, 1340, and were confirmed by the Bishop of 
Darham,Aungerville, either as Lord Chancellor or Lord 
Treasurer, and by Edward Balliol, King of Scotland. 

Two years after, Thomas Cave, Rector of Wel- 
wyke in Yorkshire, left one hundred pounds for the 
purchase of benefices in Lincolnshire, out of the pro^ 
fits of which the number of Scholars was to be in- 
creased* William Broklesby, Clerk, to whose care 
this money was entrusted, purchased, in 1340, th^ 
livings of Fillingham, Riseholme, and Brokleby, or 
Brattleby, which were settled on the College ; but it 
does not appear what number of Scholars was added* 
Their number at all times seems to have been regu- 
lated b^^e state of their revenues, ^nd to have fiuc« 

• Aecordin; to the 8tatuX«s of 1283, %)k^ tf md of this House wai «UV 
Ofdinate to the Procarators, 

^**A$ ^ood as eighteen «bl|lip|p snd Ibur penoe now {IQ^)J^ 
JSavagin ■*'■'. 
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tuated accordingly ; aad it was wisely provided^ that 
the number of Scholars oa aay particular foandatioa 
should be reduced, if that foimdatioQ proved inade- 
q^uate to their maintenance, and thus avoid infringing, 
on the general revenues, or other foundations of th« 
College. 

In 1364, Simon of Sudbury, then Bishop of Lon« 
don, and afterwards the unfortunate Archbishop of 
Canterbury, gave this Society a new body of statutes, 
which remained in force until 1507, when, in conse- 
quence of an application of the Masters and Scholars 
to the Pope, Julius IL. the Bishops of Winchester 
and Carlisle, Fox and Sever, drew up another body 
of statutes, limiting the number of Fellows to ten, 
ifidio were all to study divinity, and enter into holy 
brders after some years standing in the degree, of 
Master. Each Fellow was to have the presentation 
of one Scholar, and the Master two, who were to 
serve the Master, and Fellows consistently with the 
prosecution of their studies. Of the Fellows, two 
were to be Priests, perpetually oiEciating in the cha- 
pel, and two were to be Deans, and two Bursars, annu- 
ally chosen. The exact number^ therefore, at this tim/^ , 
was one Master, ten Fellows, and twelve Scholar^t* 

This number was afterwards increased by lands biSr 
queathed in 1522 by Thomas Harrope^ or Harrows, 
Rector of Hasely in Oxfordshire : and in 1566, DjTk 
John Bell, Bishop of Worcester, who died. in thajt 
year, founded two exhibitions, for youths bom in tbft 
diocese of Worcester, on certain lands in the parish 
of Clerkenwell, London.. William Hammond, Esq. 
of Guildford in Surry, and sometime Mayor of that 
place, who died 1575, bequeathed lOOL per annum; 
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but no more of that legacy was recovered than the 
principal sum of 2001. with which the Society pur^ 
chased Hammond Hall, afterwards called Hammond's 
Lodgings, on the west side of the College, and which, 
in the opinion of Wood, is the same that was once 
called Sparrow Hall. About the latter end of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign, Peter Blundell*, of Tiverton in De- 
vonshire, clothier, gave 20001. for founding six Scho- 
larships in Oxford and Cambridge, to be supplied 
from the Graormar-school of Tiverton, which he had 
end6wed ; and a third part of this money was laid out 
on lands in Oxfordshii-e, for the maintenance of oiie 
Fellow and one Scholar in this College. In l605> 
Mm.' Mary Dunch, wife of William Dunch, of Bright- 
well in Berkshire, gave an annuity of i(A. charged 
ppod North-Morton in Berkshire, for the maintenance 
of 0h6 Scholar. John Browne, B. D« Vicar of Basing-* 
rioii'j already noticed among the benefactors to Uni- 
tersity College, founded an exhibition here from Ba- 
fiilgstoke. In 1620, Lady Elizabeth Periam, of Green- 
land in Berkshire, widow of Sir William Periam, Lord 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer, founded a Fellow- 
Aip 'and two Scholarships, the Scholars to enjoy 
th^ places three years after they have proceeded 

* This was one of tbe most extenfilve benefactors of his time. In Id- 
giciet.and munificent contribntions he is said to have expended 4O9OOOL 
Prinoe, who has a very interesting account of him among his Worthies 
of DeroD, f^ves a different statement of his benefaction from that wt 
have taken JFrom Wood. By bis will, he founded three Scholarships In 
Oifbrd and Cambridge, which his trustees afterwards increased to four 
hi Balliol, and four in Sidney CoUegc, Cambridge. There are, howeveiv 
now only twQ Fellows and two Scholars of his foundation at (Cambridge. . 
BlnndcU died in London, May S, 1601, and was buried in the church of 
St. Michael RoyaL 
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B. A, This lady was sister to the celebrated Lord 
Bacon. 

The last considerable benefactions appear to have 
been suggested partly by a grateful remembrance of 
the favours, though distant, that were conferred on 
this Society by the mother of the King of Scotland, 
and by the King himself, and partly to extend the ad-* 
vantages of an English University education to such 
of the natives of that kingdom as belonged to the 
English Church. With these views, Dr. John Warner, 
Bishop of Rochester, the founder of Bromley College, 
the first of its kind in England, gave, in 1666, part of 
the profits of his manor of Swayton in Lincolnshire, 
for the maintenance of four Scholars of the Scotch 
nation, to be chosen, from time to time, by the Arch-' 
bishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of Rochester. 
Each was to have 20L yearly until M. A. when they 
were to return to their own country, in holy orders,.^ 
** that there may never be wanting in Scotland some 
" who shall, support the ecclesiastical establishment of 
*' England •." Owing to some demur on the part of thi» 
College, these Scholars were first placed in Gloucester 
Hall, (now Worcester College,) and there was a de- 
sign to have made that a College for their use ; bat^ 
in the Mastership of Dr. Thomas Goody in 1672, 
they. were removed hither; and the fund for Scotch 
Scholars has since been increased by the liberality of 
John Snell, Esq. who gave the manor of Uffton in 
Warwickshire for that purpose. Mr. Snell was a 
native? of the county of Air in Scotland, and educated 
in the University of Glasgow. He was at first Clerk 
ta Sir Orlando Bridgman, afterwards Crier of the 
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Court of Exchequer and of the Common Pleas, and 
lastly Seal-bearer to the Lord Keeper. All these' 
offices he held under Sir Orlando as chief of the re^ 
spectiye courts. He bore the Seal again under the 
Chancellorship of Anthony Earl of Shaftesbury. Dur- 
ing this time he acquired the estate which he left for 
the maintenance of certain Scotch Scholars in such 
College or Hall of Oxford, as should be chosen by 
the Vice-Chancellor, the Provost of Queen's, the 
Master of Balliol, and the President of St. John's/ 
whose choice fell upon Balliol. The estate was then 
valued at 4501. per annum^ which, after a certain num^ 
ber of years, and money expended thence, was to be 
applied for the benefit of not more than twelve, nor 
under five Scholars ; to be chosen from Glasgow Col- 
lege, from such as bad spent three years there, or two 
at the least there, and one or two in some other Col- 
lege in Scotland. This benefactor died in Holywell, 
Oxford, Aug. 6, 1679. 

By means ^f these and other benefactions, this Col- 
lege is now enabled to enumerate among its church- 
Jivings the Rectories of Bfattleby, Fillingham, and 
Hiseholme, Lincolnshire; All Saints, Holy Trinity^ 
and St. Leonard, in Colchester; Huntspill, Timsbury, 
and Kilve cum Stringston, in Somersetshire; and 
Tendring in Essex: the Vicarages of Abbotsley, 
Huntingdonshire ; Long Benton, Northumberland ; 
Bere Regis, Dorsetshire ; Duloe, Cornwall ; St. Law-> 
rence Jewry, London, alternately with the Dean and 
Chapter of St, Paul's ; and Tey Marks, Essex *• 

• Of these livines* Bere Reikis was given by Dr. Mander, Master in 
1704, and the fire livirigv iu Essex by Dr. Henry Compton* Bishop oC 
London. 

E 3 
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lu the 2p Henry VIIL 1535, the rents of this Col- 
lege yfere estimated at 741. Ss. 4^. and ^n .1592> d.t 
IQOl. In 16.12, the Society consisted of one hundred ' 
and twettty-seven persons. It consists at present of a 
Master, (called Procurator until 1282, and Principal 
or Warden until 1340, when the title of Master wa* 
introduced in Somervyle's statutes, and confirmed by 
Queen Elizabeth's charter in 1588,) twelve Fellows, 
fourteea Scholars, and eighteen Exhibitioners, with 
other students. The present Visitor is the Bishop of 
Purham, elected by the College, which is the only 
one tb^t enjoys the p4vilege of electing a Visitor. .- 

The site of the BUILDINGS was originally ppcu- 
pied by the tenements or halls already mention^, and 
which were purchased by, or presented tOj the So- 
ciety in its infancy. The front of the {j^qadraugl^ 
is divided by a fine Gothic gate, on which are the 
ftrms of the Balliol family. Bell, Bishop of Worces- 
ter, is supposed to have had some share in building 
this gate. Part of the quadrangle was built in the 
time of Henry VI. and part in that of Henry VII. 
After various alterations and repairs, which render 
the ancient forms rather objects of conjecture than 
description, the east side, and the south-east from the 
gate, were entirely rebuilt in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. The whole is one hundred and 
twenty feet long, by eighty in breadth. 

Besides this quadrangle, there is an area on the 
north-west, consisting of several detached lodgings 
for the students, and purchased for their use by 
Archbi^op Abbot, i^ the beginning of the reign of 
Charles I; They were called Caesar's Lodgings, from 
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Heaiy Csesar, (brother to Dr. Julius Ceesar, Master 
of the RoUs^) who was a member of Hhis society in 
the reign of Qoeen Elizabeth^ and afterwards Dean of 
Ely* There is likewile a new bailding at the sooth* 
west angle, fronting the street, erected at the expence 
of Mr. Fisher, late Fellow of Balliol, who enjoined 
theibUowing inscription to be placed on the north 
iidie, VsBBUM NON AMPMus-^FisHEm. The front, 
wliich is one hundred and eigbt feet long, is divided 
into three stories. The pediment over the centre has 
a shield within its flat surface, the whole surrounded 
with a. block cornice. 

The Hall, on the west side of the quadrangle, 
•riginally built in the reign of Henry VL once con^ 
lained the arms of many of the benefactors ; but tiie 
{Hreseat interior is modem, and the only arms in it 
are those of the College. 

• The Library, which in Wood's time was esteemed 
one of the best in the University, was originally built in 
two parts, the lower or west part, in 1427, by Dr. Tho- 
mas Chace, and the upper or east part, about the year 
1477; by Mr. Robert Abdy, both some time Masters. 
William Lambert, who was Master in 1406, and Robert 
Thwaites, who attained the same honour in 1451, gave 
many valuable MSS. and William Wiltpn, a Fellow, 
and afterwards Chancellor of the University, was also 
a contributor of books in 149fi- Grey, Bishop of 
Ely, in 1454, proved a most noble benefactor, not 
only in money for the building, but. in adding to the 
collection 'about two hundred manuscripts, many of 
them richly illuminated, which he had purchased in 
&igland and Italy. In the latter country he employed 
transcribers and illuminators, as appjsars by some of hi» 

E 4 
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MSS. Still in this Library; but this collection^ like all 
others, suffered by the depredations of King Edward's 
Visitors. Some books, thus removed, are said to have 
been sold by Robert Parsons, Bursar, and Protestant 
books purchased with the money. He changed his 
opinion on these matters afterwards, when he became 
Parsons the Jesuit. There is a curious MS^ by him 
now in the Library, entitled. Epitome contravemamm 
hiijus temporis. Balliot Library, about tlie year 1550, 
had a supply of books from Durham College. In 
167s, Sir Thomas Wendy, of Haselingfield, in the 
county of Cambridge, K. B. once a Gentleman Com«< 
moner, bequeathed his collection, supposed to be 
worth 6OOI. and Archbishop Abbot contributed with 
his usual liberality, and in some measure repaired the 
damages occasioned by ' the mistaken zeal of the 
Visitors. The interior of this Library was rebuilt by 
Wyat B few years ago, in a style peculiarly chaste 
and elegant, in imitation of the Gothic; and the 
windows contain the arms, &c, of the benefactors, 
which were formerly in the old Library windows. 
At the same time a new Common Room and offices 
were made underneath, n 

The Chapel was begun to be built in 1521, and 
finished some time before 1529. The site of the 
former Chapel is doubtful, unless it stood where the 
Master's lodgings now are, the beautiful bay window 
of which has the arms of Bishop Grey, who built 
these lodgings. There appears to have been a Chapel 
as early as 1327, dedicated to St. Katharine. The 
Abbot of Reading gave ten marks towards the build- 
ing of it, and a glass window which cost lOl," The 
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present Chapel, however, rose on the munificence of 
iodividaals whose names have not been preserved, 
except some of those who contributed to the windows* 
The great east window, which contains the Passion, 
Resurrection, and Ascension, in glowing colours, wa« 
the gift of Dr. Laurence Stubbs, in 1529. It affords 
no inconsiderable proof of the value in which this 
window was held, that Wadham offered 2001. for it, 
with a view to place it in his chapel. On what occa-^ 
sion he thought himself encouraged to make this offer 
we are not told. The other windows are ornamented 
with Scripture pieces, portraits of saints, and heraldic 
devices belonging to the respective donors. In the 
second window on the south side is the stosjr of Heze* 
kiah's sickness and recovery, by Bernard van Linge, 
dated l637, and presented by Dr. Peter Wentworth, 
Fellow. Lord Orford enunierates Van Linge among 
those who have preserved the art of glass-painting, 
but makes no mention of this piece. 

Since the foundation, this College has been super- 
intended by two Procurators, eight Principals, or 
Wardens, itnd forty-two Mastbrs. Among these 
we find the name of the first reformer, as he is 
usually reckoned, the celebrated John Wickliffe, 
whose real merit has been more obscured by in-r 
temperate praise and censure, than that of any man 
whose history is interesting to the friends of religion 
and learning. Of a different stamp was one of his 
successors, Brookes, Bishop of Gloucester, a subde- 
legate from the Pope, and one of Cranmer's judges, 
but whose authority, and his only, that illustrious 
martyr refused to own. The name of Cranmer ne« 
cessarily recalls to memory, that he and Ridley and 
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Lfttimer 'suffered martyrdom in Caaditcb> dppdsite '4b 
the front of ibis College. Some years i^o, the stone 
on which the fatal stake was placed used to be shewn 
to strangers ; bat so remarkable an event seems to de- 
mand a more distinct memorial *« 

Dr. Henry Savage^ who was chosen Master darings 
the Usurpation^ but conformed afterwards, published 
^ work, entitled, ** BiJliofergus, or a Commentary 
'> upon the Foundation, Founders, and Affairs. of Bal- 
<' liol College, 4to. 166B.'^ Wood teys he had no na- 
tural gemf for a work of this kind, and has committed 
many blunders ; and it may be added, that his style is 
tmcommonly va^ue, diffusive, and pedantic. His aim 
was to ap{»ear great in little things ; and the gravity 
with whi<^ he discusses the origin, derivation, &c. of 
the name ^Catherine, whether it should be spelt with 
a K or a G, at what time the h was introduced, and 
the double / in Balliol, is truly wonderful. One of 
the last Masters, Dr. Theophiius Leigh, who died 
Jan. 3, 1785, was a man of learning and wit, and a 
remarkable instance of academical longevity. He 
held the office of Master for the very long term of 
fifty-nine years. He took the degree of M. A. at 
Corpus in 1715, and had been a resident in Oxford 
nearly seventy years. 

Of the Prelates educated in this College, some 

* The public spirit of a worthy citizen of Oxford has preserved a 
very interesting memorial of theae iUustriotis confesson. Some years 
ago, when the Bocardo, or pMon !n which they were confined pre\ iously 
to their martyrdom, wH puHed down, Mr* Alderman Fletcher (now, 
for the third timcj Mayor of Oxford) caused the door of their cell to be 
remov^, and fixed up in the common room of the city jail, with a suit* 
able inscription, and the portraits of the martyrs very ingeniouily burnt 
in wood, by a yowip Man of th? city* 
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were nuen pf great fame. Morton, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, a man of munificent taste and liberality, who 
was successively Master of the Rolls, Bishop, of Ely, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord High Chancellor, 
and a Cardinal, the second perpetual Chancellor of 
the University, and a considerable . benefactor to it. 
He was- the favourite minister of Henry VIL and 
had no inconsiderable share in producing those mea- 
sures which effected the union of the Houses of York 
and Lancaster: — Cuthbert Tunstall, Bishop of Durham, 
& Prelate of great power and influence; but these were 
so tempered with humanity, and dignified by learn- 
ing, that, although he was an opponent of the Refor- 
mation, he must be placed at an honourable distance 
from the Bonners and Gardiners of his time. Eras- 
mus, Dean Colet, Sir Thomaa More, and Linacre, are 
profuse in their encomiums on him ; nor have Whar- 
ton, Pits, and Camden, done less honour to his memory. 
Omitting Piers and the Abbots, enumerated by Wood, 
and already incidentally noticed, we come to the vene- 
rable Dr. John Douglas, late Bishop of Salisbury, who 
entered in 1736 a Commoner of St. Mary Hall, but in 
1738 removed to this College, first on Bishop War- 
ner's/ and afterwards on SnelFs foundation. Besides 
the many other obligations the literary world owes to 
this distinguished scholar, he will be long remembered 
as a detector of the impostures of Lauder and Bower, 
and as an able advocate for the genuine miracles of 
thje Christian faith. 

Many eminent names occur in the list of students of 
other ranks, and none more distinguished than those of 
the good and learned Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, 
the founder of the public library: the accomplished 
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John Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, who flourished in tlie 
ireigns of Henry VL and Edward IV. a judicioasencon- 
rager of literature, by importing from abroad those trea- 
»ures which England wanted. Tanner informs us, that 
he gave manuscripts to this University which were va- 
lued at five hundred marks. He yras^ue of the first 
English writers who employed the press of Caxton. 
It is to be regretted, however, that the softening iou- 
fluences of learning did not enable him to rise supe- 
rior to the barbarous practices of his age, and that 
his violent death was in some respect a measure of 
retaliation. Ross of Warwick, the historian, appears 
to have been contemporary with Tiptoft Jn this Col- 
lege. Here also were educated those distinguished 
lawyers, Sir John Popham, Chief Justice of the King*s 
Bench ; Lord Coventry, Lord Keeper ; Sir Humphrey 
Davenport, Chief Baron of the Exchequer; and Sir 
Robert Atkyns, who was promoted to the same office^ 
and whose son, the historian of Gloucestershire, was 
also of this College*. To these may be added. Parsons, 
the celebrated Jesuit, whose intrigues were so consider- 
able during the unsettled period of our national reli- 
gion, and \\1io, as already mentioned, began his ca- 
reer of zeal by purging the library of Popish writ- 
ings : — Dr. Thomas Holland, who will occur hereafter 
as Rector of Exeter: — ^Tojbias Crisp, said to be the 
founder of the sect of the Antinomians, a part of his 
character which has since swelled into a controversy: 
— ^The vpry learned and ingenious John Evelj^n, to 

* Hugh Holland, the author or compiler of the Heerolopa> is said 
hy Wood, iiv his Hist. Folio, to have matriculated here in 1582 ; bat he 
appears to confound him with Hugh Holland, a poet. The author 
of the Heerologia wa6 a stationer or bookseller in London^ 
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whose well-timed interference the University is in- 
debted for the possession of the Arundelian marbles, 
and whose life, it has been eloquently said, '^ was a 
'' coarse of inquiry, study, curiosity, instruction, and 
"benevolence:" — Dr. Charles DaVetiant, (son to Sir 
William Davenant, the dramatic poet,) one of th« 
^rliest and ablest writers on the subject of finance : 
— Dn David Gregory', a- branch of an illustrious 
£unily of scholars both in England and Scotland :-r' 
Keil and Bradley, mathematicians and astronomers of 
more recent fame : — Dr. William King, who will be 
noticed among the Principals of St* Mary Hall:---' 
Hutchinson, the learned historian of Dorsetshire: — 
and James West, some time President of the Royai 
Society, whose valuable manuscripts were lately pur- 
chased by iParliament from the heirs of the first 
.Marquis of Lansdown> and deposited in the British 
Museum. 

<* Not a scholar of this House, but a membeir of it when he came t* 
Oifbrd to succeed Dt. Bernard in the Sariiian Professorship. 
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quiry into Bishop Stapledon's death ; and his marder*- 
ets, and all who ivere any way privy or consenting to 
the crime, were executed. His monumenty on the 
north aisle of Exeter cathedral, was erected by the 
Rector and Fellows of this College ; and afterward* 
repaired by this Society in the year 1733, and again 
in 1807. The original inscription, which has l|een re- 
moved, may be seen in Polwhele's Hist, of Devon, 
Among the muniments of the Dean and Chapter of 
Exeter, there is an account of the administration of 
his goods, by Richard Braylegh, Dean of Exeter, and 
one of his executors; by Which it appears, that he 
left a great many legacies to poor scholars, and several 
sums of money, from twenty to sixty shillings, for the 
repairing of bridges in the county, and towards builds 
ing Pilton church, &c.' 

The foundation of this College, which perhaps^ 
strictly speaking, was posterior to that of Hert- 
ford, is so involved with it, as to make it difficult 
to consider them, at least for some time, as different 
establishments. After he had engaged Hert or Hart 
Hall for the accommodation of his Scholars, he pur- 
chased a tenement on the site of the present College, 
called St. Stephen's Hall, in the year ISlo; and hav- 
ing purchased also some additional premises, known 
then by the names of Scot Hall, Leding Park Hall, 
and Baltaye Hall, he removed the Rector and Scho- 
lars of Stapledon, or Hart Hall, to this place, in pur- 
suance of the aame foundation charter w^hich he had 
oh;tained of the King for founding that Hall in the 
preceding year; According to the statutes which he 
gave to this Society, the number of persons to be 

» Polwbele's Hist, of P«von, p. 284. 
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Maiotained appears to have been thirteen ; one to he 
tnstracted in Theology or Canon-Uw, the rest in Phi* 
losophy* Eight of them were to be of the Archdea- 
ccmries of Exeter, Totness, and Barnstaple; four of 
the Archdeaconry of Cornwall; and one, a Pries^ 
to be nominated by the Dean and Chapter of Exeter 
from any other part of the kingdom. 

In the article of money, the munificence of Bishop 
"Stapledon was soon aided by other benefactors, as 
Philip de Skeltone, Ralph Germayne, and Richard 
Grenfield. In 1404, Edmund Staffoid, Bishop of 
'Exeter, reformed the statutes, changed the name 
from Stapledon to Exeter Hall, and gave, in bene&e- 
tk>na of money, above two hundred marks, besides 
books and ornaments to the Library and Chapel, and 
the addition of two Fellowships from the diocese of 
Salisbury. He was brother to Ralph, the first Earl 
of Stafford, and was Chancellor of England under 
Henry IV. He died, according to Izacke and God- 
win, Sept. 4, 1419'; and the Scholars of this House 
were so sensible of their obligations, as to appoint a 
perpetual. obit for him. 

The superior endowments of this College were re* 
#erved for the liberal spirit of another benefactor. Sir 
William Petre. Some notice is due to a man of hit. 
&me and accomplishments ; the founder of the nobk 
funily of Petre, a statesman of acknowledged abilitief 
under the very discordant reigns of Henry VIII. Ed- 
ward VI. Mary, and Elizabeth, and, what is not unin^ 
teresting to Oxford, the father of Dorothy Wadham. 
The exact time and place of his birth are not known, 

• Mr. Polwbele thinks his death took pUce some time before tUs, U 
kis corpse was broui;ht to Exeter cathedral on the Sd. 
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Exeter and Toraewton claim him as a native^ fronr^ 
one of which he was sent to Exeter Hall, and after^ 
wards, in 1523, elected a Fellow of All Souls. He 
took the degree of Bachelor of Civil Law in. 15£6^ 
and that of Doctor in 1532. He was then made Prin- 
cipal of Peckwater Inn, and was tutor to Thomas 
Boleyne, Earl of Wiltshire. This served to introdnce 
him at Court, where he became a favourite with. 
Henry VIIL who sent him to travel, with the allows 
ance of a pension. On his return, he acted as Latin 
Secretary in the office of the Secretary of State, and 
in 1535 was appointed to be one of the Visitors of 
the monasteries. For this he was remunerated with 
grants of abbey-lands, received the honour of Knight- 
hood, was admitted into the Privy Council, and finally 
appointed pne of the Principal Secretaries of State* 
Edward VL continued him in the Privy Council, and 
as Secretary of State, and honoured him with other 
appointments; and notwithstanding in ecclesiikstical 
matters he had acted with Cranmer, Queen Mary re- 
tained htm as her Secretary, and found him, although 
cautious, not averse to some of her measures. It is 
certain that her successor, Elizabeth, continued him 
in the office of Secretary for some years, and he was 
of her Privy Council until his death in 1572 •. The 
latter part of his days was devoted to acts of liberality* 
In 1565 he procured a new body of statutes for this 
College, and a regular deed of incorporation. He 

• Sir William Vetee is not a solitary instance of this kind. Wilfiam 
Poulett, Lord St. John of Basing, afterwards Earl of Wiltsliire and Mar.^ 
quis of W^inchester, was a Privy Counsellor onder Henry VIII. and Lofd 
Treasurer in the three following^ reigns. Sir John Mason, who wiU 
occur among the Scholars of All Souls, was another instance. 
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founded at the same- time eight Fellowships, from the 
counties of Devon, Somerset, Dorset, Oxford, Essex, 
or from any others in which he or his descendants 
had estate!^, which arfe at present Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Surry, endowing them in money and lands* To 
these his lady and son made considerable additions 
in money. We shall find him also among the bene- 
factors to All Souls. 

The other considerable benefactors to this College 
were, Sir John Ackland, probably about the same 
time thiat he contributed so largely to build the Hall : 
—Samuel Hill, Rector of Warlegan in Cornwall, who 
in 1634 foutided four Scholarships, two of Devonshire 
and two of Cornwall. In I6S6, King Charles I. gave 
lands for the maintenance of one Fellow here, one in 
Jesus, and another in Pembroke, who should be alter- 
nately natives of the isles of Jersey and Guernsey. In 
16379 •Sii' John Maynard settled a provision for the 
increase of Fellowships, and for a divinity lecture, and 
a lecture on tlie oriental languages. This was the cele- 
brated Serjeant Maynard, whose steady policy enabled 
him to reach the peaceful times of the Revolution, 
through the stormy reigns of Charles I. and II. and 
James. The last benefactor usually noticed in accounts 
of this College is Mrs. or Lady Shiers. On her pic-* 
ture in the Hall she is commemorated as '^ Elizabetha 
** Shiers terras legavit, ex quarum proventu, addendi 
** sunt Scholares : emendse Advocationes : supplenda 
^' Bibliotheca : augenda Stipendia, et Communes." 
This was Lady Elizabeth Shiers, widow of Sir Robert 
Shiers, of Slyfield-house in Surry. She died in 1700; 
and her heir, Hugh Shortridge, Rector of Fetcham, 
made over to the College the estates she left for the 

F 2 
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various purposes above stated, but particularly for the 
addition of two Fellowships from the counties of 
Hertford and Surry. 

The kte Thomas Rowney, Esq. M. P. for the city 
of Oxford, gave the living of Wootton in Northamp- 
tonshire to this College ; which has likewise attached 
to it the Rectories of Baverstock and Somerford 
Magna in Wiltshire; and Bushey in Hertfordshire; 
and the VicARAofeis of Kidlington, Merton, and 
South Newington, in Oxfordshire ; Menhinniot, Corn- 
wall*; and Long Wittenham in Berkshire. 

In the 26 Henry VIII. the revenues were valued at 
811.; in 1593 at fiOOl.; and in lOld the Society con- 
sisted of 206 persons. The present members are, a 
Rector, twenty*five Fellows, one Scholar, who is 
Bible Clerky and ten Exhibiticmers, besides other Stu- 
dents. The Bishop of Exeter is Visitor. 

Respecting the ancient form of the BUILDINGS 

of this College, our information is very imperfecta 
They do not, however, appear to have composed a 
regular whole, but were augmented from time to time, 
as liberality supplied the means. About a century 
after the foundation they were probably inclosed, for 
at that period a gate was built^ which continued to be 
the principal entrance until Exeter lane was stopped 
up. The tower which appears in Aggas's map, and a 
new gate at the west end of the College, were added 
about the same time. Afterwards some lodging rooms 
were built by Thomas Bentley, in 1597r and others, 
in 161B, by Sir John Periam, Knt. an opulent citizen^ 



'.» 



* The Vicar of Menhinniot 4s chosen by the Chapter of Exeter^ hut 
must be or have beea a Fellow of this College. 
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an Alderman of Exeter, and brother to Sir William 
Periam, whose widow was a benefactress to Ballipl 
College* These were long known by the name of 
Periam's buildings. The gate and the rooms over 
it, opposite to Jesus College, were built by Everard 
Chambers, a Fellow of the House about the latter 
end of Queen Elizabeth's reign. The rooms were 
purchased by the College in 1605, at the price of 
2261. 6s. 8d. The building between this gate and the 
Chapel was principally erected in 1672, one half by 
benefactions, and the other half, at the west end of the 
Chapel, was finished in 1682. In 1671, Dr. Arthur 
Bury, Rector from I666 to 1690, added a stone fa- 
bric of three stories on the north side of the Rector's 
lodgings. 

The other parts of the quadfangle were rebuilt in 
the beginning of the last century ; the tower over the 
gateway, and the rooms from the south side of the 
tower to the west end of the Hall, in 1700; and in 
17O8, die apartments on the east side which joius 
Periam's buildings, and the Rector's lodgings in the 
place of the old Library, then taken down. 

The principal front, two hundred and twenty feet 
in length, is divided by the gate of rustic work, sur- 
mounted by a tower, with Ionic pilasters supporting 
a semicircular pediment, in the area of which are the 
arms of the Founder on a shield surrounded with fes- 
toons. The inner front is of a similar construction, 
but with the arms of Lord Petre. The various al- 
terations progressively made have now reduced the 
whole to one extensive quadrangle, of nearly one 
hundred and thirty-five feet each side, comprehending 
the Hall, the Chapel; the Rector's lodgings, the front 

v3 
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of which was rebuilt at the expence of the Society in 
1798^ and the chambers of the Society. Some of the 
Fellows are accommodated in a large house behind the 
Rector's lodgings, which was built by Dr. Prideaux, 
Rector from 1612 to 1642, for the use of such foreign- 
ers as resorted to this College to avail themselves of 
his instructions. From the copious list Wood has given 
in his Athens, It appears that Dr. Prideaux's fame as 
a tutor was most extensive. Afterwards this house was 
inhabited by private famiUes for some years before it 
was converted to its present use. The gardens, which 
complete the premises of this College, beyond the 
quadrangle, are laid out with considerable taste. 

The Hall was built by Sir John Ackland of De- 
vonshire, Knt. some time after the year 161S, when 
the old Hall was pt^Ied down. The expence Was 
lOOOl. of which Sir John contributed 8(XA.-^and the 
College the remainder. It is ornamented with por- 
traits, among which are, a whole length of the 
Founder, painted and presented by Peters in 1780; 
an old portrait of the same; Charles L; Sir John 
Periam ; Sir John Ackland ; Archbishop Marsh ; Mrs. 
Shiers ; Hall, Bishop of Chester ; Sir William Petre ; 
and Doctors Bray, Stinton, and Richards, late Rectors. 

A Library doubtless entered into the contempla- 
tion of the Founder, if the madness of the times had 
spared his life. We find, however, as early as 1368, a 
benefaction of theological manuscripts by John Gran-r 
dison. Bishop of Exeter, and of mathematical and 
astronomical writings by Simon de Bredon, an emi-P 
nent mathematician, in 1372. The contributions of 
other benefactors suggested the erection of a room 
proper for their reception about the year 1383, which 
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Was situated in the east end of what was in Wood's 
time called the Upper Court. This building was en- 
larged in 1404; but the liberality of many eminent 
scholars gradually rendering more space necessary, 
the books, augmented also by the art of printing,, 
were in 1625 deposited in the old Chapel, where 
they remained until 17099 when an accidental fire 
destroyed all the interior of the building, and the 
principal part of the books. It was soon refurnished, 
and enriched with a valuable collection both of manu- 
scripts and printed books, particularly Aldine classics, 
the gift of Thomas Richards, Esq. and Joseph San- 
ford, B. D.' some time members of this House. In 
1778, this, the only remaining part of the original 
College, was taken down, and rebuilt in a plain and 
neat style from a plan given by the present Public 
Orator. 

It sometimes happened, that a Chapel made no 
part of the original foundation of the Colleges. The 
students of this Society, while at Hart Hall, attended 
divine service at St* Peter's in the East, and when 
they were brought to Stapledon Hall, at St. Mildred^s, 
their parish church, which stood nearly about the 
centre of the present College. A few years after, 
they obtained a licence from Henry Burwesh, Bishop 
of lincoln, to build a Chapel, which was finished 
about the year 1326, and consecrated to the honour 
of the blessed Virgin Mary, St. Peter the Apostle, 
and St. Thomas the martyr. It continued in use 
until 1624, when, as already mentioned, it was turned 

. •Mr. Sanford was. afterwards Fellow of Balliol, and died Sept 1774« 
St 84. He lies buried in St. Maiy Magdalea ehurcb, in the mid^ 
«ille. 

f4 
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into a library, and remained in that state nntil 1778# 
The present Chapel was began in March 1622-3, and 
finished by Dr. George Hakewill, afterwards Rector, 
at the expence of 14(X4. of which he coatribnted 
1200L It was consecrated to the memory of St« 
James, Oct. 5, 1624, on which day Dr. PrideaaXf 
then Rector, preached a consecration sermon. Dr» 
Hakewill left a sum of money for prayers and a fler-*^ 
mon on the anniversary. The Chapel, contrary to 
the accustomed form of Chapels, consists of two 
aisles, one of which is furnished for divine wor* 
ship. It is enlightened by eight Gothic windowf^ 
with this inscription on each, ^' Domus mea Domus 
** Ortitionis*.'* The monumental inscriptions are no- 
merotts, and upoti the roof, which is an imitation of 
groin and fret- work, and over the , screens, are the 
arms of Dr. Hakewill. An excellent portrait of him 
is placed by his desire in the south aisle. 

Before the changes introduced by Sir Williaot 
Petre in the constitution of this Society, the election 
of the Head was annual; but from that time the 
office became, as in other Colleges, perpetual. Of 
the Rectors, Dr. Thomas Holland, formerly of 
Balliol, who held this office from 1592 to l6l2, is 
recorded as a man of extraordinary learning uid 
^reading, and highly revered by the University, the 
Heads of which attended his funeral in solemn pro- 
cessioii^ and the Rector of Lincoln, Dr. Kilbye, de^ 

• Luke xix. 46. Dr. Prideaux's text to the consecration sermon. 
When t)r. HakewiU gave so large a sum towards the building of 
this Chapely he was only a FeUow, without preferment. The CoUege 
afterwards added a tenement in the parish of St. Maiy Magdaleiiy 
towards the better celebration of the day. Prince's Worthies of Devon, 
p. 406. 
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]t76red ati oration in hi« pttu^. He was woceeded 
by Dr. John Prideanx^ already noticed as a benefac- 
tor, a Toluminous vrrit^ji and one of the most learned 
men of his age. It is to his honour that be entered; 
this College poor tod friendless ; aad^ while eknployed 
in the most menial offices in the kitchen^ drew the 
attention of the Fellows, who removed him into a 
situation more worthy of his talents. Before he came 
to Oxford, he stood candidate for the office of parish 
derk at Ugborow in Dievonshire, and was nnsuccess- 
fal. He used to say, that if he had been elected clerk 
of Ugborow, he should never have been a Bishop. 
Towards the latter part of his reign, Charles L nomi- 
nated him to the Bishopric of Worcester; but the 
predominance of the republican party preveuted his 
enjoyment of this preferment, while the nomination 
served to point him out as an object of persecution. 
He was also Canon of Christ Church, and above 
tibirty years Regius Professor of Divinity ; but after 
the King's death he was obliged to sell even his books 
to procure a maintenance. Dr. George Hakewill suc- 
ceeded him in 164^, but, owing to the confusion of 
the times, resided mostly at a living in the country 
until his death in 1649* The office was then filled by 
Dr. John Conant ; but he refusing to subscribe to the 
Act of Conformity in 16&3, resigned this as well as his 
Other preferments. Some years after he returned to 
the Church, and in 1676 was promoted to the Arch- 
deaconry of Norwich, and in 1681 to a prebendal stall 
in Worcester. He died in the eighty-sixth year of 
hit age, IGQS. Six vcdmnes of hb sermons were pub- 
litbed by Dr. Wittiams, Bishop of Chichester ; and a 
great many more, with other manngcripts^ containing 
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memoirs of his eventfal life and times, are still in the 
possession of his descendants. Dr« Conybeare, after- 
wards Dean of Christ Church and Bishop of Bristol, 
was Rector from 1730 to 1733, when the Deanery was 
conferred npon him for his able defence of Chris- 
tianity against Dr. Tindal. He was one of the most 
popular preachers of his time, and in his writings one 
of the most acute and temperate of reasoners. The 
present Rector is the nineteenth upon the list. 

Many of the Prelates educated at this Collie 
were men of considerable fame. Dr. Bayley, Bishop 
of Bangor, may be instanced as the author of one of 
the most popular books in the English language, 
" The Practice of Piety :" — Dr. Prideaux, already 
noticed : — Dr. Bull, Bishop of St. David's, one of the 
ablest champions of our Church, and Archbishop 
Seeker, are too well known to require more particular 
notice. 

Tlie list of eminent men of other ranks which 
Exeter has produced is very copious. One of her 
earliest pupils was John de Trevisa, Canon of West- 
bury in Wiltshire, who, in 1387, at the command of 
his munificent patron, Thomas Lord Berkeley, trans- 
lated Higden's Polychronicon, Bartholomaeus de Pro- 
prietatibus Rerum, and other Latin authors. There 
seems, however, no foundation for attributing to him, 
as Mr. Warton has done, a translation of the whole 
Bible. — Grocyn, one of the revivers of learning, re- 
sided here some time, but more properly belongs to 
New College : — Sir John Fortescue, one of the most 
eminent lawyers and law-writers of the fifteenth cen« 
tury: — Sir George More, a benefactor to the public 
library :-^Browne, the poet, and author of Britannia's 
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Pastorals :— Robert Hajman^ another poet of less re- 
nown :— Henry Cary, Lord Falkland, a nobleman of an 
illustrious fkmily, four of whom were successi^rely au* 
thors: — Sir John Doddridge, eminent as a judge and 
antiquary ?— Sir William Noy, Attorney General, more 
entitled to respect as a writer, than a practical lawyer : 
—The Fitzherberts, Sir Anthony, Nicholas, and Tho- 
mas : — Diggory Wheare, the first Camden Professor; 
and the first who wrote systematically on the study of 
history; — ^The unfortunate James, Duke of Hamilton, 
who was beheaded for his inflexible attachment to 
Charles L — Dr. Arthur Duck, an eminent civilian, 
and the biographer of Archbishop Chichek: — Lord 
Chief Justice Rolle: — ^Henry Carey, second Earl of 
Monmouth, who employed his retired hours, during 
the Usurpation, in many historical translations and 
original compositions : — -Sir Simon Baskerville, a very 
learned physician, and the most opulent and extensive 
practitioner of his age. He died in 1641. It is upon 
record, as a proof of his popularity, that he had gene- 
rally one hundred patients a week, and of his good 
sense and humanity, that he took no fee from any 
clergyman under the rank of Dean : — ^Joseph Caryll, a 
learned nonconformist, and well known as the author 
of a most voluminous commentary on the book of 
Job : — ^John Poulett, the loyal Marquis of Winches- 
ter, whose house at Basing stood a siege of two years 
against the Parliamentary forces :- the history of this 
siege forms one of the most interesting narratives of a 
period that was full of wonders. Dryden honoured 
his Lordship, as Milton did the Marchioness, with an 
epitaph: — ^Thomas Brancker, a mathematician: — Jo- 
seph Glanville, a man of considerable talents, an able 
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opponent of the Aristotelian philosophy, and no less 
setJous in his belief in witches and apparitions :— An- 
thony Ashley Cooper, Lord Shafiesbury, a statesman 
of unquestionable talents, acuteness,and judgment, but 
whose real character and merits in public and private 
life are yet contested by historians and biographers >— 
Quick, the ecclesiastical historian : — Dr. Gideon Har- 
vey, a voluminous, but not very successful medical 
writer : — Sir George Treby, Chief Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas. Among the more modern Scholars of 
this College may be enumerated Anstis, the cele- 
brated herald :-*Dr. Walker, the historian of the 
loyal Clergy : — ^M aundrell, the traveller : — Samuel Wes- 
ley, father of the founders of the Methodists, John 
and Charles Wesley: — Dr. Borlase: — Sir Michael 
Foster: — Mr. Lewis of Margate, the biographer z^— 
Norris, Rector of Bemerton, the Platonist: — Upton, 
the editor of Epictetus, and one of the earliest com- 
mentators on Shakspeare: — Toup, eminent for clas- 
sical knowledge and criticism: — ^Tindal, the conti- 
nuator of Rapin: — Hole, the poet:<*-and Dr. Ken- 
aicot*. 

• « This College consisteth chiefly of Cornish and Devonshire men, 
** the gentry of which latter^ Queen Elizabeth used to say^ were equr* 
^ tiers fay their birth. And as these western men do bear away the beU 
^ for might and sleight in wrestling, so the SchoUars here have alwayts 
** acquitted themselves with credit in Palestra Utcraria,*' Fuller's 
Church History, book iv, p. 10!2, 
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JJiDWARD II. an unfortunate monarchy but a scho* 
lar, a poet^ and an enconrager of learning, is the ac<» 
knowledged Founder of this House. But without de- 
tracting from the liberality which had induced him. 
before this to found the College of Carmelite Friars 
in Oxford, and similar institutions in other places, it 
is necessary to notice in the present instance, that the 
College owed its establishment to the instigation of 
his almoner, Adam de Brom. The only accounts we 
have of this benefactor state, that he was Rector of 
Hanworth in Middlesex in 1315; the year following. 
Chancellor of the diocese of Durham ; in 1319> Arch- 
deacon of Stow; ai^d a few months after was promoted 
to the living of St. Mary, Oxford. In 13124, he re- 
quested of his Sovereign to be empowered to purchase 
a messuage in Oxford, where he might found, to the 
honour of the Virgin Mary, a College of Scholars, 
governed by a Rector of their own choosing, stsb no^ 
mine Rectoris Donms Scholarium Beata Maria, Oxan^ 
With this the King readily complied, and authoriased 
them to purchase lands and advowsons to the yearly 
value of thirty pounds. 

De Brom immediately commenced his undertaking 
by purchasing a tenement in St. Mary's parish; and^^ 
by virtue of the charter granted by the King, and 
dated on the feast of St. Nicholas, Dec. 6, 1324, 
founded a College of Scholars for the study of Di- 
vinity and Logic, Hq then resign^ the whole into 
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receptacld for scholars, situated between St. Mary's and 
Oriel Collie garden^ and three other tenements in the 
vicinity. This Prelate was a very eminent benefactor 
to the once magnificent architecture of Westbury Col- 
lege in Gloucestershire, where he lies buried. 

Smyth, Bishop of Lincoln, the founder of Braase- 
tiose, whom we have just mentioned as Visitor, was 
the next benefactor. He is supposed, although upon 
very slight grounds, to have been educated here« His 
first intention, with respect to this College, was to 
have given them an estate in land; but money b^g 
at that time wanted to complete a purchase, he gave 
them the sum of three hundred pounds, for the main- 
tenance of a Fellow of the diocese of Lincoln, on 
certain conditions, which were agreed to May 5, 1507, 
but broken through by mutual consent of the Bishop 
and Society on the first opportunity. The learned 
biographer of Bishop Smjrth informs us, that at the 
first election on this foundation, Roger Edgeworth, 
B. A. was chosen, who was not of the diocese of Lin- 
coln, but of Lichfield ; and his election was also con- 
trary to the standing role of having not more than two 
Fellows at the same time from the same diocese, there 
being at this time two of the diocese of Lichfield. A 
provision, however, was introduced to prevent this, 
election from being drawn into a precedent*. 

In 1529, Dr. Richard Dudley, who had been a Fel- 
low, and was now Chancellor of the church of Salis- 
bury, gave the manor of Swainswick in Somersetshire 
for the maintenance of two Fellows and six Exhibi- 
tioners. In 1599, John Jackman, likewise a Fellow, 
left a house and lands in St. 'Giles's parish for the 

■ Churton'fi Lives of the Founders of Brasenose CoUej^e, p. 233-4. 
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maintenance of a poor scholar of Worcestershire. 
In 1714, Queen Anne annexed a prebend of Roches- 
ter to the Provostship. Dr. Robinson, Bishop of 
London, no less eminent as a statesman than as a 
divine, and whose acts of munificence were numerous 
ieuid splendid, gave 25001. to augment the Fellowships, 
and to found three Exhibitions. Dr. Carter, Provost 
irom 1708 to 1727, left money for the purchase of 
livings for the benefit of the Provost and Fellows, 
and to found three Exhibitions; and Charles Noel, 
fourth, Duke of Beaufort, gave lOOl. per ammm for 
four Exhibitions. By her will, dated Sept. 28, 1761, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Ludwell founded two Exhibitions,, 
with preference to candidates from the parish of Cha- 
ring in Kent, where she had endowed a free-school ; 
the Exhibitions to be paid out of the rent of a farm 
in Throwley. 

In consequence of the liberality of the founders and 
benefactors, the College now possesses the Recto- 
BiES of Cholderton, Wiltshire; Cromhall Abbots 
apd Tortworth, Gloucestershire; Plymtreci Devon-' 
shire; Purleigh, Essex; West Saltfleetby, Lincoln; 
Swainswick, Somersetshire; and Ufton, Berkshire: 
the Vicarages of Aberford, or Aberforth, York- 
shire; Coleby, Lihcolnshire ; and St, Mary the Vir-\ 
gin, Oxford : and the Cujiacy of Moreton Pinckney, 
^Northamptonshire, 

The revenues of this College were valued 26 Henry 
VIIL at 1821. 8s. 6d, per annum, according to Tanner; 
but Twyne makes them only 1581. 15s. In Elizabeth's 
Ume ibey were valued at 2001. In I6l2, the Society 
coniiisted' of seventy-nine perspns. The present mem- 
bers are, a Provost, eighteen Fellows, and thirteen* 

Q 
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ExhibitiQaers, besides other students. The Lord 
CbimceUor is the Visitor. It was formerly under the 
jDrisdiction of the Bishops of Lincohi. 

The first of the BUILDINGS belonging to this 
College was Oriole^ or Oriel Hall, partly in Schy4- 
yard-street, and partly in St. John's-street. Subse- 
quent additions were made to complete the quadran- 
gular form about the latter end of the reign of Edward 
III. This remained until 16^0, when the south and, 
most of the west slides were rebuilt, from the west end 
of the Chapel to Oriel College corner, and thence to 
the buildings on the north side of the common gate* 
For this purpose, Anthony Blencowe, D. C. L. some 
time Provost, gave 13001. The north and east sides 
were pulled down in l6S7, and a few years after, th« 
east, north, and part of the west sides were erected in. 
conformity to the buildings which arose after 1020, 
the whole occupying a much larger space than the. 
old quadrangle. Dr. John Tolson, who was Provost 
from 1621 to 1644, contributed 11501. towards this, 
building, besides other considerable donations. 

This quadrangle contains, on the north, part of the 
Provost's lodgings ; on the east, the Hall and entran<ce. 
into the Chapel, which runs eastward; and on this 
south and west, the chambers for the Sopiety. Qo 
the roof of the gateway, on the west side, are the. 
royal arms of Charles; the same on the east side; and 
the other door-ways are ornamented with the arms of 
the benefactors. The rooms in the- tower over Uie^ 
gateway are used as the bursary, and for the archives. 

Besides this quadrangle, on the east and west sides < 
of the gardw are two handsome buildings, the ^st 
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erected in the lifetime and at the expence of John 
Robinson, already mentioned, who was Bishop of 
London from 1713 to 1723. This noble benefaction, 
with that of three Exhibitions for Bachelors, is re- 
corded by an inscription on the front of the building, 
dated 1719i in which the reader will not fail to remark 
the delicate compliment paid to his lady. The Runi<r 
4notto implies, Omfdno himio pulveris incrementum, or, 
as Lye translated it. Homo est pulveris adauctusy seu 
puheHMOugmentum. George Carter, some time Pro^ 
roBt, bequeathed his whole fortune for the purpose of 
creoting the' building on the west side, which was 
began ia Maich 1729 f and for the further purpose of 
purduiiing livings for the Provost and College. The 
Skew Libruy stands between these buildings. 

The Hall, which is part of the quadrangle thai 
rose in -1637, is ascended by a flight of steps, with 
a pbrtioo^ over which are the statues of the Virgin 
Mary and child, and those of the Kings Edward II. 
and HI; under coronal canopies. The room, which 
is fifty feet long by about twenty in breadth, is chaste- 
\y orDiuiiented in the Doric style, and contains three 
whole length portraits of Edward II. by Hudson, 
Qoeen Anne by Dahl, and the Duke of Beaufort by 
Soldi. In one of the windows are the arms of Pierre- 
point, £&ri of Kingston> quartering nineteen coats, 
with the motto, Pie repone te. Among the curious 
plate belonging to this Hall are two cups ; the one of 
silver gilt, and richly carved, which was presented by 
the Founder ; the other was the gift of Bishop Car- 
penter. 

The first Library belonging to this College was 
built in 1444; and lasted until 1637, after which the 

OS 
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late one was erected on the north side of the quadran- 
gle. The present is ^n elegant edifice designed by 
Wyat, the exterio^^ harmonious and simple in decora^ 
tion; the inside^ an oblong of eighty-three feet by 
twenty-eight, and twenty in height^ is liable to some 
objection, on. account of the imperfect distribution of 
the light, and the unequal proportions of the orna-r 
ments. It is placed between Carter's and Robinson's 
buildings, and, besides the books formerly pertaining 
to the College, contains a very curious and valuable 
collection, the legacy of the late Edward l^eighi 
Baron Leigh of Stourleigh in Warwickshire, who 
was some time a Nobleman of this College, and after^ 
wards High Steward of the University. This munifi-r 
cent benefactor died in 1786 ; and the new building was 
begun in 1788, and was ably supported by the sub- 
scriptions of the Provost and Fellows, of- various 
members of the Society, and of the Hon. Mrs. Leigh, 
sister and heiress to Lord Leigh. The only painting 
in this Library is one by Vasari, of which there are 
said to be two copies extant by the same master. 
The subject is a group of Italian poets, Guido Ca- 
valcanti, Dante, Boccaccio, Petrarch, Politian, and 
Marsilius Ficinus. , In the gallery of this Library i» 
a scarce print of the same, but somewhat different in 
the expressions of the countenances. This picture 
was lately presented byt James Clutterbuck Smith, 
Esq. A new room adjoining to the gallery is lined 
with some of the rich wainscotting which belonged 
to New College Chapel before the late alterations. 

For some time after the foundation of Oriel, the 
students attended divine service at St. Mary's. In 
1372 they obtained a licence for a Chapel withiB 
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their own. pretnises, which was built at the expence of 
Richard^ Earl of Arundel, and his son Thomas, Bi- 
shop of Ely, and afterwards Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and continued in use till 1620, when it was 
pulled down. The present was finished in 1642, a 
time very unpropitious for such erections. In 1677, 
the high altar, and in 1 678 the rest of the inner 
Chapd, were paved with black and white marble, in 
consequence of legacies left for that purpose by 
Samuel Short and Charles Perrot, Fellows of the 
House. The east window is ornamented with the 
Presentation of our Saviour in the Temple; designed 
by Dr. Wall, and painted by Peckitt. It was given to 
the Chapel by the Duke of Beaufort, Viscount Wen- 
man, and Lord Leigh, in 1767. 

The number of Provosts, from the foundation, ift 
thirty-eighth Adam de Brom, already noticed as en- 
titled to the highest veneration for the zeal and libe- 
rality with which he fostered the Society in its in- 
fancy, died June 16, 1352, and was buried in St* 
Mary's church, in a chapel called after his name, 
and said to have been built by him, where his tomb, 
now decayed, was visible in Wood's time. Of his 
successors, Carpenter, Lyhert, and Hals, were pro- 
moted to the Episcopal bench, and the latter was a 
benefactor to his College : — Dr. Walter Hodges, au- 
thor of Elihu; an elaborate work on the book of Job, 
was one of the earliest Hutchinsonians. When this 
exposed him to misrepresentations, he was told that 
a writer on the book of Job should take every thing 
with patience. The biographer of Bishop Home in- 
forms us, that in his days he was a man of a venerable 
appearance, with an address and delivery which mad<^ 

« S 
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bim rery popular as a preacher. He held the office 
6f Provost from 1727 to 1757. 

Besides those Prelates who were educated at thk 
Ciollege^ and became Provosts^ the foHowiBg memon^ 
ble names belong to the same rank. Arundel, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, a statesman of lofty arabitkni, 
and an ecdesia^ic of inflexible adherence to thi^ 
Church as constituted in the fourteenth century ; but 
whose fine taste And spirit ia ornamenting many rdi- 
giotis edifices will more honourably perpetuate hul 
name : — Reynold Pecock, Bishop of Chichester, who^ 
after WicklifTe, appears to have conceiyM some im- 
perfect notions of the reformed religion, for which he 
was reduced to a private station : — Dr. Butler, Bishop 
of Durham, a man of strong sense and acute reason- 
ing, and atithor of the celebrated " Analogy,'- a work 
so well known, and so interesting to students of divi- 
nity, as to render any farther notice of him wholly 
unnecessary. It may not, however, be so readily re- 
collected, that he expended the whole income of the 
Bishopric of Bristol, which he held twelve years, in 
the repairs of that cathedral. 

Among the many eminent men of other ranks in* 
debted for their education to Oriel College, we find 
Robert Langlande, the supposed author of Pierce 
Plowman, atad a brother satirist, Alexander Barclay, 
author, or rather translator, with additions, of the 
*' Ship of Fooles." He wrote also five Eclogues, 
which Mr. Warton thinks were the first that ever 
appeared in the English language: — Dr. Edgeworth, 
a Popish writer of considerable fanie, already noticed 
as the first Fellow on Bishop Smyth's foundation : — 
Morgaa Phillips, who, from his skill in disputation. 
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was called Morgan the Sophister ; he was afterwards 
Principal of St. Mary Hall :— -Peter White, the 
ejected Dean of Waterford, an able classical scho- 
lar: — Cardinal Alan, a most zealous enemy to the 
religion and government of his country : — Sir Henry 
Union, ambassador : — ^The illustrious and unfortunate 
Sir Walter Raleigh: — Prynne, the noted republican 
barrister, a most voluminous writer, and the Cato of 
his party, but more deservedly acknowledged as an 
iadatetrious antiquary: — Richard Brathwaite, a fa- 
ntoas wit and poet: — Sir William Scroggs, Lord 
Chief Justice of the Kibg's Bench : — and a successor 
in that office, of higher and more unsullied fame, Sir 
Jptm Holt. Among recent scholars, are the respected 
names of Dr. William Berriman, Dr. Edward Ben.* 
thaiki> originally of Corpus, and afterwards Canon of 
Christ Church, and that exemplar of elegant criti»> 
ehm, taste^ and literature, Dr. Joseph Warton* 
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1 HE Founder of this magnificent College was Robert 
Eglesfeld, the son of John Eglesfeld and Beatrix hii 
wife, Rector of Burgh, or Brough, in Westmorelaaid', 
and confessor to Philippa, Edward III/s Queen. His 
descent appears to have been honourable, and more 
than once the county of Cumberland was represented 
in Parliament by a member of the house. They had 
considerable estates in different parts of that county ; 
and we find that either the Fourtder of the College, or 
one of the family of the same name, received of Ed- 
ward III. in exchange for the manor of Laleham in 
Middlesex, the manor of Ravenwick, or Renwick, in 
Cumberland, which had been forfeited to his father, 
Edward II. on the attainder of Andrew de Harcla, 
Earl of Carlisle, in 1^23. This manor is now the pro- 
perty of the College. 

It is probable that Robert de Eglesfeld was born at 
Eglesfeld, a hamlet in the parish of Brigham, in the 
county of Cumberland, where the family was certainly 
possessed of property in the time of Henry III. In 
the reign of Edward III. they came into the pos- 
session of Alneburgh Hall, or Netherhall, in the 
parish of Cross Canonby in the same county, which 
from that time was their principal residence. Here 
they lived in high estimation, until, in the reign of 
Philip and Mary, Elizabeth, eldest sister and coheiress 
of Richard Eglesfeld, Esq. was married to John Sea- 
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house^ of Sealscale Hall, Esq. This marriage brought 
itlie property into the family of Senhouse, in which it 
has ever since continued*. 

Robert de Eglesfeld appears to have been highly 
esteemed by his royal master and mistress, and to have 
shared in their intimacy and confidence. In 1332, the 
King bestowed on him the Rectory of Burgh, in the 
person of Adam de Eglesfeld, his proxy, and probably 
relation; and he was ordained Priest at Carlisle in 
Lent following. This church was appropriated to the 
College by Pope Clement VL in 1344. Eglesfeld em- 
plpyed his interest at Court in promoting religion and 
learning, giving all he had to the public, and that in 
his lifetime, when he could best secure those advan- 
tages which he was anxious to bestow on posterity. 

The old Liber Obitalis of his College dates his 
death 2 Cal. Jun. 1349, in these words: '^ Robeetus 
" Eglesfeld, Cumbriensis, sacr^ THEOLOoiiS 

" BACCALAUREUS, ReGIN^ PhILIPP^ UXOEIS Ed- 

" wardi capellanus, rector de burgo subtus 
" Stanesmore, in Dei gloriam, Ecclesi.^ bo- 
" num, et bonarum literarum propagationem 
" Collegium hoc Regin^ fundavit, A. D. 1340, 
" ET ANNO regni Edw. Ill, 15. Obiit istb Ro- 
" BERTus, A. D. 1349, 2 Calend. Junii." Mr. 
Gdugh, to whom we are indebted, for part of the 
above account, gives many rea3ons to confirm the 
tradition of his having been buried in the old Chapel 
of this College, and that the brass plate found there 

* Humphrey Senhouse, Esq. of Netlierhall, Alneburgh Hall, or 
Ellenboroughy is now the representative of both families. From this 
fiUenborough, the present Chief Justice of the King's Bench derives 
hUtitle. 
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under the commniiioii table belongs to him. It repre** 
isteats a Priest in a cap and rich rochet powdered, with 
Jleurs de lis in lozenges, faced and hemmed with a dif- 
ferent border, and fastened on his breast -with a jewel. 
The sleeves of his black gowti are faced with far, and 
dl his pictures are exactly like this.efBgy. 

It is probable that he resided occasionally in his 
native country/ at least he well knew its condition and 
'wants, as his principal motive in fonnding this Col- 
lege was to supply education to the northern district, 
in which the frequent and barbarous contests of the 
l>orderers had created, to use his words, literaturoi in^ 
soUtdm ratitatem. To remedy this defect, and extend 
the blessings of learning to such of his countrymen as 
wished to have access to the University, he purchased 
three tenements in the parish of St. Peter in the East, 
Mnd some pii^ces of ground, and obtained, Jan. 18. 
1340, a charter from Edwatd III. to constitute a col- 
legiate Hall, imder the name of Aula Scrolarium 
Reginje de Oxon. a title which seems to imply 
that the Queen was instrumental in promoting the 
work, or willing to take it under her protection. To 
this Hall (which Wood thinks was formerly called 
Temple Hall, and is now part of New College stables) 
he appointed a Provost and twelve Fellows, or Scho- 
lars, who were to be natives of Cumberland and West- 
moreland. Few of his first Scholars, however, were 
of those counties, but chosen from the Halls and Col- 
lieges already established. It is thought that he limited 
the number to twelve, in allusion to Christ and his 
twelve Apostles ; and that, in allusion to the seventy 
Disciples, he intended to add seventy poor Scholars, 
who were to be regularly educated, and chosen Fellows 
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ia «n caaes of vacancy. The Society was to be called 
to meals by the soaad of a trumpet; and the Fel- 
lows, being placed on the one side of the table in robes 
of scarlet, (those of the Doctors faced with black for,) 
.weve to oppose in philosophy the poor Scholars, who, 
in token of submission and humility, knelt on the 
«ther side. These regulations do. not appear to have 
•l>een adopted in his lifetime, but prevailed afterwards 
for many years, and one vestige of them is yet re»- 
ttiaining. The Society is still called together by the 
>80und of a trumpet; and during part of the last cen- 
tury the Fellows and Taberdars used sometimes to 
dispute on Sundays and holidays. 

According to the statutes which the Founder gave 
th^oi, Feb. 10, 1340, the Provost is to be elected from 
.the number of Fellows, and to be in holy orders. The 
Fellows are to be of Cumberland and Westmoreland, 
in the first place, and afterwards of those counties in 
which the College shall be possessed of lands, manors, 
or advowsons. A preferei^ce was also to be given to 
those of his own family ; but few of these have ap* 
peared. The only instances are, in the list of Pro- 
vosts, a Thomas Eglesfeld, in 14S2: in 1652 a claim 
of relationship was advanced by a Gawin Eglesfeld, 
and, although not clearly proved, out of respect to the 
Archbishop of York, the Visitor, who took his part, 
the College gave him the living of Weston in Ox- 
fordshire: in the List of Graduates is George Egles- 
feld, M. A. 1674: and previously in 1625 a James 
Eglesfeld was admitted of this College, who was a 
native 'of Somersetshire, and afterwards Vicar of 
CheWton in that county. 
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The Founder continued to extend the bounds of 
.this College. as long as he lived, by additional pur* 
chasesy the tenements on which, as well as on the 
whole premises, were afterwards removed, and the first 
College built on the site. Edward IIL at his request^ 
and particularly by the solicitation of Queen Philippa, 
who became the patroness of the College after Egles- 
feld's death, and Edward IV. gave certain advowsons 
for the better maintenance of the Society, the hono- 
rary patronage of which was vested in the Queens 
consort of England. 

Before closing the little that we have been able to re- 
cover respecting this. Founder, it may be necessary to 
advert to his name^ Eglesfeld. The arms he gave the 
College are three spread eagles, which were probably 
the arms of his family. A singular custom, however, 
has been traced to a fanciful derivation of his name. 
It was thought to be composed of aiguille, needle, and 
Jll, thread ; and it became a commemorative mark of 
respect, continued to this day, for each member of 
the College to receive from the Bursar, on New 
Year's day, a needle and thread, with the advice^ 
" Take this, and be thrifty." These conceits were 
tiot unusual at the time this College was founded, 
and are sometimes perhaps thought trifling, merely 
because we cannot trace their original use and sig- 
nification. Hollingshed informs us, that when the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards Henry V. who was edu- 
cated at this College, went to Court, in order to clear 
himself from certain charges of disaffection, he wore 
a gown of blue satin full of oilet holes, and at every 
hole a needle hanging by a silk thread. This is sup- 
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posed to have proved at least that he was an academU 
cian of Queen's, and it may be conjectured that thit 
i¥as the original academical dress. 

The establishment of this House was soon followed 
l>y a long' series of benefactors^ who contributed to 
the increase of its revenues and members, by bestow- 
ing money, lands, or church-livings, in various part» 
of the kingdom. In the fourteenth century, these be- 
nefactors were Robert Achard, John Handio, and 
John Stanford, Knight, Dr. John de Hotham, Pro-* 
vost, and the Lady Isabel, wife of Sir Robert Par- 
"vjng, Knight. In the fifteenth century, Thomas 
Beaufort, Duke of Exeter, William Chardeyne of 
Westminster, Robert Wrangwis, John Wharton, and 
Richard Chamberlayne. In the sixteenth century, 
Rowland Richardson, Edward Hilton, Edward Rigge^ 
Provost, Christopher Bainbridge, Cardinal and Arch- 
bishop of York, John Kirkby, William Fetti place, 
Nicholas Mylys, D. D. and Archbishop Grindal. In 
1626, Charles I. gave three Rectories, and as many 
Vicarages, in the county of Southampton, at the in- 
tercession of his Queen, solicited thereto by the Lord 
Keeper Coventry, Lord Hay, the Earl of Carlisle^ 
and George Goring, her Majesty's Vice Chamber- 
lains. Some valuable Exhibitions have been more 
recently founded by Lady Mary Hungerford, Sir 
Francis Bridgman, Mr. Tylney, Lady Elizabeth Hast- 
ings, and Dr. Holmes. Lady Ha^ugs' Scholars, five 
in number, are to be taken from eight schools in 
Yorkshire, two in Westmoreland, and two in Cum<r 
berland; and for their maintenance she gave the 
manor of Wheldale, or Queldale, in Yorkshire •. 

• See Barnard's iutereitins Lif« of this gztraordinar^r lady, p. 97. 
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The last important benefacdon, which has hetm. 
called the New Foundation in Queen's College, wat 
bestowed by John Michel, Esq. of Ridimond ia 
Surry, who was of this College from 16^6 to 1600, 
and died Sept. 5, 1739* He bequeathed the manor of 
Plumsted in Kent, with his marsh land in that parish, 
the manor of Horton Kirby, and all his lands in Sand-^ 
wich and Worde in Kent, and his lands and tenementv 
in Old Windsor, of the estimated Value of 500L or, 
according to some, 7001. a year, to Queen's Collegfe 
for ever, for eight Master Fellows, fodr Bachelor ScbcM 
lars, add four Undergraduate Scholars, or Exhibition- 
ers ; also for the purchase of advowsons and preseiH 
tations to livings, above the yearly value of 1201. to 
be annexed for ever to his Fellowships ^ and for d 
building to be erected for the reception of the said 
Masters and Bacheloi^, wha were to be elected by the 
Provost and Fellows from any other Colleges or Hallux 
within the University, And have the use of the cha- 
pel and hall, and other advantages of the College^ 
in common with other members of the same rank^ A 
benefaction of this importance requiring much con<« 
sideration, many delays took place, but the whole was 
finally settled by an Act of Parliament in 1751 ; and^ 
among other, regulations, three gentlemen, Dr, Ship-- 
per, Dr. Mather, and Dr. Coxed, were appointed Vi- 
sitors of this new Society, Mr. Michel was the soa 
of John Michel, £||q. of Balliol College, who, during 
the siege of Oxford in 1644, procured from the King 
a commission for the Scholars to arm in defence of 
the University; and he was heir to his uncle Hum- 
phrey, who built an hospital at Richmond for ten old 
men. Mr. Michel had also been a member in two 
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Parliaments for Sandwich in Kent. He was buriecl 
at Old Windsor with his ancestors, who had been for 
many year? settled there, where they had a good 
estate. Humphrey Michel, Esq. was surveyor of 
Windsor Castle to Queen Elizabeth, and died in 
1598 •. 

This foundation of Mr. Michel is one of the many^ 
obligations which Queen^s College owes to the zeal of 
Frovoi^t Smith. Dr. Joseph Smith, a native of Lowr 
ther, was early patronized by his godfather. Sir 
Joseph Williamson, and admitted by his means on 
the foundation of this College, where he had Dr. 
Lancaster, afterwards Provost, for his tutor, and 
Bishops Tanner and Gibson for his associates. After 
taking orders. Provost Halton appointed him Divi- 
Qity Lecturer in the College. On the death of Dr* 
Halton, he was proposed for the Provostship, but 
preferred employing his interest in favour of Dr., 
Lancaster, who was elected. The first considerable 
service Pr. Smith performed towards his College 
was to persuade Sir Joseph Williamson to alter 
his will in its favour^, which before had been drawa 
up in favour of endowing a College in Dublin. He 
ivas also instrumental in procuring Queen Caro* 
line's donation of lOOOl., Lady Elizabeth Hastings* 
Exhibitions, and those of Sir Francis Bridgman,^ 
"which, without his perseverance, would have been, 
entirely lost ; and, besides what he bequeathed him- 
mtlf, he procured a charter of mortmain in May 
1732 to secure these several benefactions to the Col* 

• Aubrey's Sorry, vol. v. p. 34 1 . 

^ He bequeathed OOOOi. •Awards the buildings, besides wbat be gave 
io his lifetime. 
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lege. He died in his eighty-sixth year, Nov. 23^ 
1756. 

Iq consequence of the various legacies and gifts 
bestowed on this College, it can now enumerate 
among its livings the Rectories of Brough in 
Westmoreland; Blechington, Charleton upon Ot- 
moor, Hampton Poyle, and South Weston, in Ox- 
fordshire; Bramshot, Enham*", Headley% Newnham, 
Niton % Church Oakley, and Weyhill% in Souths 
ampton; Holwell in Somersetshire; Sulhampstead 
Abbots and Sulhampstead Banister** in Berkshire: 
the Vicarages of Aldermaston and Sparsholt in 
Berkshire*; Bramley, Carisbrooke'^ with the Chapel» 
of Newport and North wood, Milford*" with the Cha- 
pels of Milton and Hordle, Godshill' with the 
Chapel of Whitwell, Monks Sherborne, and Holy 
Rood, in Southampton; Chedworth in Gloucester^ 
thire; and Newbold-Pacy ' in Warwickshire: and 
end the Curacy of Upton Grey, in Southampton. 
The livings belonging to Mr. Michel's foundation are, 
English Bicknor in Gloucestershire, Upton Scudamore 
in Wiltshire, St. Wendron with the Chapel of Hel- 
•tone in Cornwall, and the second portion of Pons- 
bury in Shropshire. 

In the 26 Henry VHL the revenues of this College 
were valued at 3021; in 1^92 at 2601.; and in l6l2 
the number of the Society was 26?. The present 



*» Given by Sir John Handle, temp. Edw. III. 
« These six were given by Charles I. 

* Sulhampstead Banister was given by Edward IV. Sulhampstead 
Abbots was purchased by the College of Lord Norreys in 1610. 

• Sparsholt was given by Sir R. Achard, in 134^. 
' Giv«n by X^ady Isabel Parvyng, 1344. 
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ttiembers are^ a Provost, sixteen Fellowsi two Chap^ 
lains, eight Taberdars, (so called from Taberd^m> 9f 
short gown which they formerly wore,) sixteen Schon 
larsy two'Clerks, and forty Exhibitioners, besides those 
an Mr. Michel's foundation, and other students. The 
Archbishop of York i^ the Visitor. 

The whole of this spacious Cdlege is indebted la 
tttodem taste and liberality. The ancient BUILDINGS 
irerey as usual, connected in a quadrangular form> but 
without harmony of design, and the civil part without 
fnuch archit^tural ornament. Few dates have been 
preserved, except those of the Hall and Chapel, which 
frer^ built about the same time, at the close of the 
fourteenth century, but not, as Wood says, soon after 
%he foundation of the College. 

Thei present buildings consist of two spacious 
fx>nrt8, divided by the Hall and Chapel, and compose., 
an oblong of tfar^ hundred feet in length, and two, 
hundred and twenty in breadth. The foundation->stone 
of tbe first or south quadrangle, the front of which 
pdntribntes so' largely to the grandeur of the High^ 
street, .was laid Feb. 6, 1710, Queen Anne's birth-day, 
by Dn WiHiam Lancaster, Provost. It is one hun-»> 
dred and forty feet long by one hundred and thirty in 
lareatfa^. having a lofty cloister supported by squarf 
pillars cm the west, sooth, and east sides. In thef wes$ 
fide is- a gallery, communicating to the Hall, the Com^ 
mon Room, chambers for the Fellows, and the Pro- 
Tos^s lodgings* Hie east contains chambers for tbf 
Society,, and on the north are the Chapel and KM* 
The south side has no chambers except at each end^ 
hot is divided by a magnificent gate, over which U^ 
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wards the street is a statue of Queen Caroline, und^ 
a cupola supported by pillars. This quadrangle bear^ 
a resemblance to the Luxembourg palace in Paris,^ 
and was executed by Hawksmoor, from a design 
either of his great ma&ter Sir Christopher Wren, or 
of Dr. Lancaster, but was not finished until the year 
1759. However strong our prejudices may be i(| 
favour of the Gothic style in collegiate and ecclesias- 
tical structures, it must be confessed that the whole of 
this edifice exhibits a strength, grandeur, and correct 
adjustment of parts, which, varied by the delicate 
magnificence of the Corinthian ornaments, are highly 
creditable to modern taste. 

Most liberal as the sums be&towed by individuals 
were for the erection of this quadrangle, some of tho 
principal bequests were retarded by process of law, 
and in the mean time the price of materials and 
workmanship increased. In 1733 Queen Carolina 
gave lOOOl. to carry on the design, and the east side 
was built chiefly at the expence of John Michel, Esq. 
already mentioned. On Dec. 18, 1778, the interior of 
the west side was totally destroyed in a few hours, by 
an accidental fire which broke out in an attic chamber 
on the staircase. No. 2, adjoining to the Provost's lodg- 
ings. The expence of rebuilding, which amounted tcf 
64241. 5s. 4d. was defrayed by various benefactions. 
The Queen, patroness of the College, gave lOOOl. and 
the Archbishop of York, Visitor, lOOl. The Duke of 
Montagu and Lord Godolphin gave each 5001. Seve- 
ral of the other Colleges contrfbuted to the amount of 
lOOOl. And the remainder was made up by the kind- 
ness of many Gentlemen who had previously been of 
the House, and by the contributions of the then exist- 
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tag members of the Society; a proof, if any were 
wanting^ of the perpetuity of that munificent spirit 
which was so strikingly exemplified by the founders 
of the English Universities. 

The second^ or north court, which is one hundred 
and thirty feet by ninety, is occupied on the north, 
east, and south sides by chambers for the Society, 
and on the west by the Library. 

The first Hall, which stood on the west of the old 
quadrangle, was built of stone taken from Headington 
quarry, and completed in 1399. It was profusely or • 
oamented with coats of arms belonging to the various 
benefactors, and other eminent characters. The pre*^ 
tent Hall, on the north side of the principal quadran- 
gle, was built in the beginning of the last century : 
its dimensions are sixty feet by thirty, with a finelj^ 
arched roof, and it is decorated with many portraits, 
both on glass and canvas. Among the former, which. 
fiU^the arches of the windows, the most conspicuous 
^re those of King Edward HL and Queen Philippa, 
£dward IV. and Henry V. Sir Joseph Williamson^ 
Provost Lancaster, the Founder, and Charles I. an4 
XI* with their Queens. Of the full-length portraits^ 
tl|08e of the Founder at the upper end of the Hall^ 
pf Queen Philippa, Queen Anne, and Queen Caroline^ 
were given by Mr. Michel. There are also portraits 
l^f her present Majesty, of Provosts liancaster aa4 
Smith, Sir Joseph Williamson, Lady Elizabeth Hast« 
ings, Addison, and Tickell, See. In the ga|lery at th^ 

xirest end of the Hall is a collection pf ancient and 

» 

znodem portraits, in which we find those of Margaret^ 
^ueen of Scotland, Queen Elizabeth, Mary, Queen of 
Scotland, and Queen Anne, given by Georgia Clark, 

■ 2 
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D< C L. some time Fellow of All Souls, and one ot 
the Representatives of the University. 

The Library, on the west side of the north coortp 
Was begun in 1692, and the outside finished in l694. 
Pi'ovost Halton bore a great part of the expence, be- 
sides giving his collection of books. The library also 
of Bishop Barlow, which first suggested the necessity 
for the present ample room, those of Sir John Floyer, 
the curious manuscripts, chiefly heraldic and political^ 
of Sir Joseph Williamson, and the valuable series off 
coins and numismatical books belonging to Mr. Mi<»' 
chel, form part of the present extensive collection. 
The fine orrery was the gift of six Gentlemen Com-- 
moners, in the year 1763, viz. Edwyn Francis Stan- 
hope, William Guyse, Edmund Thomas, George Mow* 
bray, Oldfield Bowles, and Richard Simmonds, Esqrs. 
The cast in plaster of Paris of the Florentine Boar 
was presented by Sir Roger Newdigate. 

This noble and extensive room is enriched with the 
busts of some of the benefactors, and with the por- 
traits of Dr. Crackenthorp, Bishops Gibson and Bar- 
low, and Provost Halton, and with two ancient por- 
traits on glass of Henry V. and Cardinal Beaufort;^ 
formerly in what was called Henry V.*s chamber, and 
yemoved when the old College was pulled down, but 
afterwards recovered and restored to the Society by 
Alderman Fletcher. This room is one of the largett 
in the University, being one hundred and twenty^ 
three feet in length, and proportionable in breadth; 
The bookcases are ornamented with delicate carved 
work, and the ceiling is stuccoed in compartmenti 
with great taste by the late Mr. Roberts. 
The first Chapel was b^gun in the lifetime of the 
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founder^ but the progress of its erection; for whatever 
rreiMiOD; itr^s very slow. The Founder died in 1^49: 
JProyost Muschamp, the second who held that office, 
and who4i^ iu 1355, built a great part; and Rowe 
Mores, the late antiquary, discovered by the register^, 
that the whole was not finished until 13t82; but even 
ithen another unaccountable delay occurred, for Wood 
iofoxms us that it was not consecrated until 1421. 
Brom this time we are only enabled to trace, that 
40 1518 an outer Chapel was built by Dr. Robect 
X^angton. In 16S1 the inner Chapel was wainscotted, 
:and in 1633 the upper end was paved with black and 
white marble; in 1636, the windows were supplied 
with painted glass by Van Linge ; and in this state it 
stood the terrors of the reign of anarchy, which at 
Jeast spared the windows. 

The foundation of the new Chapel was Jaid Feb. 6, 
i7 13-14, Queen Anne's birthday, and was dedicated 
.on All Saints Day, 1719, by Sir William Dawes, 
Archbishop of York, and Visitor. This Chapel, of the 
Corinthian order, is one hundred feet long by thirty. 
Besides the painted windows by Van Linge, which 
were repaired by Price in 1715, and four older windowj 
brought from the former Chapel, it has received a 
farther decoration of the Ascension on the ceiling by 
r^ir James Thornhill, and in the middle window of the 
Cancel, the Holy Family by Price. Under this is a 
jccfpy^iby Mr. Cranke, of Corregio's celebrated Night, 
DT jather Dawn, in the Dresden gallery, a present to 
.the Society by the late Mr. Robson of Bond-street. 
The )QQlour8 of some of the old windows, which are 
said to .have stood .nearly three centuries, are Ten)ark«> 
ab\y yjbfid, but the «objects «re growing indistinct;. 

H 3 
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Underneath this Chapel is a vault for interment, in 
which, among many others, the remains of Dr. Smith 
and Dr. Halton are deposited. The monumental in- 
scription of the former is placed in the grand passage 
between the Chapel and Hall. 

The present Provost is the thirty-fifth on the list. 
Many of them, besides filling this office with credit 
and advantage to the College, devoted a considerable 
part of their fortunes to extend and perpetuate its 
usefulness. The most eminent in their day were Dr. 
Thomas Langton, Bishop of Salisbury in 1485, and of 
Winchester in 1493, a great encourager of learning-: 
— Bainbridge, Archbishop of York, and Cardinal :— 
Henry Robinson, Bishop of Cariisle: — Dr. Henry 
Airay, noted for learning and piety, originally of 
Edmund Hall, and before that a pupil of the ce- 
lebrated Bernard Gilpin, who refused the Provostship 
of this College about the year 1559: — Dr. Barnabas 
Potter, Bishop of Carlisle, who, in the opinion of the 
republican party, had no fault but that of being a 
Bishop. He was succeeded by a relation, the learned 
and pious Dr. Christopher Potter, Dean of Durham : 
— Dr. Gerard Langbaine, whom the historian of the 
nonconformists acknowledges as a man of great learn- 
ing, integrity, and public spirit: — Dr. Thomas Bar- 
low, Bishop of Lincoln, librarian to the Bodleian, and 
one of the greatest scholars of his age. Having beea 
also one of the ablest opponents of Popery, he was 
thought inconsistent in reading King James's Declara- 
tion: the truth was, he read' it himself as a step to- 
wards toleration, to which he strongly inclined, but 
considered it as a matter of so much delicacy and 
doubt, that he did notienforce it on his Clergy. 
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In the catalogue of Bishops educated at this Col« 
lege, we find^ as the first, the celebrated Cardinal Beau- 
fort, son of John of Gaunt, and brother to Henry IV. 
whosa character has been more frequently appreciated 
from Shakspeare's account of his last moments, than 
from an impartial inquiry into his conduct as a states- 
man and prelate, or his munificence as a contributor 
to pious and charitable purposes. The favour in 
which he always stood with the Commons in Parlia- 
ment is no inconsiderable proof, that in his political 
transactions he aimed at the public good. Bainbridge, 
Langton, Robinson, Potter, and Barlow, have been 
already mentioned ; to whom may be added. Dr. Guy 
Carleton, Bishop of Bristol, and afterwards of Chi- 
chester, a severe sufterer during the Usurpation:— 
Dr. Compton, Bishop of London, a man of great 
integrity, firmness, and spirit, and, during the tumul- 
tuous period which led to the Revolution, a vigorous 
supporter of the Church; he was also distinguished 
for his liberality to the Clergy, and ranks among the 
benefactors of his time. He entered as a Nobleman 
of this College in 1649> being the youngest son of 
the Earl of Northampton, and died in 1713. To this 
House also belong, Dr. William Nicholson, author of 
the " Historical Library,'* which involved him in 
many controversies ; his character will be found illus- 
trated by his confidential correspondence lately pub- 
lished by Mr. Nichols : — Dr. Gibson, Bishop of Lon- 
don, well known as an able antiquary, and vigilant 
guardian of the Church, and the founder of the 
Preacherships at Whitehall : — Dr. Tanner, Bishop of 
St. Asaph, the value of whose " Notitia" and " Bi- 
'' bliotheca'^ will ever be readily acknowledged by 

h4 



tatHJuttries and ^biographers. Mn nmnerdat tnlt^ilN 
laablemanotcnpt ooUectioiw are «iiM«g:tbe ttemwm 
of 'the BocUeiaa library. 

In noticing the eminent ichohiB of other moldi 
who ha^e done hononr to this C>oUege, eveiy oanude- 
ration Teqniiies that "vre begin with 'Henrjr iV. ^vfbbp 
according to oar early historiansi wae educated hemi' 
and they add| that his chamber was olrer the gieat> 
gate of the old Collegei opposite ^to .Edmnnd EUl 
gate. JiL is ceftain^ that 'in this chamber was ihis poB* 
trait in glass, (no«r in the labrasyy) with the &lhmiiig' 
inscription: 

IN PERPBTUAM BEI MBMOBIAK^ 

IMPEBATOB BBITANNIiB, 

TBIUliPHATOB OAJULIA 

. HOSTIUM VICTOB, £T SUI, 

HENBICVS QUINTUS HTJJU3 COLLEOII% 

BT CUBICULI (MINTJTI SCILICET) 

GLIM MAGNUS INCOLA. 

In the Hal1| under the arms of Cardinal Beaufort, it 
another inscription, intimating that he studied heve 
under that Prelate, who was his uncle ; but Mr. MiL- 
ner, the historian of Winchester, following the au* 
tbority of Stowe, contends for his having been^dn^ 
cated at New College under the Cardinal, who was .at 
that time Chancellor of the University. 

• This and the followinf^ line are thus given in Wocid'i Histoiy of 
the Colleges and Halb by Gutch, 

** RBNRICUS'T 

The ioserip^nui the text is what now stands. Fuller infbfio8.iu» tl^ii^ 
in 1^ time Dr. Barlow Inhabited the King's chamber, i^ien the wlii4oir 
entiKe. 
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Among 'the ^scholaps <|f less raiik, were the .cde- 
krsted Beraai^ -Gilpifi^ whose history has been so 
ably gi^n* by his deapecidant the Rev. iWilliam>»6il«^ 
pin, tone of the most 'elegant writers on -the /piotju- 
^esqne, and ulso a member of this Society >^Tbe un- 
fbrluiiate $ir Thomas Overbupy :r«*4Wingate, an emi- 
iient "lawyer and arithmetician ^^-Surton, (the ^learned 
commentator on Antoninus :-^Dr. {iolyoake, lexico- 
grapher:— Sir John Davies, lawyer and poet:— Sir 
John Banks', lawyer; and )%ir Edwaird Tnraour, Chief 
Baron : — Dr. Samuel Annesley, one of the most emi- 
nent of the nonconformists : — Dr. Lancelot Addison, 
Dean of Lichfield : — Dr. Thomas Hyde, an eminent 
orientalist, some time Arabic Professor, and after- 
Wards Regius Professor of Hebrew : — Wycherley, the 
poet : — Dr. John Mill, the very learned editor of the 
Greek Testament: — Dr. Anthony Horneck, a fo- . 
reigner, incorporated here, and afterwards promoted 
in the Church : — Sir John Floyer, physician : — Dr. 
Edmund Halley, a very eminent philosopher, and Sa- 
yilian Professor: — The illustrious Addison, and hi» 
friend Tickell, the poet: — Dr. Hugh Todd, antiquary: 
— Dr. Thomas Smith, biographer :-— Dr. John Hud- 
son, the editor and very acute critic on Thucydides, 
Dionysius, Longinus, &c. — Mr. Christopher Rawlin- 
son and Mr. Edward Thwaites, Saxon scholars and 
antiquaries'*: — ^The Rev. Jeremiah Seed: — Dr. Shaw, 

* Bishop Carleton's Life of Gilpin has lately been reprinted and judi- 
tlously illustrated by notes in Dr. Wordsworth's valuable Ecclesiastical 
Biography. 

^ At this time (1698) Queen's College was a nest of Saxonists. ^ 
Thwaites in one of his letters says, « We want Saxon Lexicons. I have 
*< ^fteen young students in that language, and but ont Somner for 
•* them aU." Nichols's Bowyer, vol. iv. p. 141. 
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the tntTeller N-XJoUins, . the poet >^Dr. John Baltoii^ 
the reriyer of Mitton'B Comas ^— Edward RowA 
Moieti a distiDgtiished atitiqoary, and collector of aa* 
tiqoities ^— Thomaa Tyrwhht, the very able and jiidii- 
cions editor of Chauceri afterwards Fellow of Mertons 
^— *Dr. Richard Bum^ author of one of the most popu- 
lar books in the English language, on the duties and 
office of a Justice of Peace : a work which enriched, 
the bookseller, Andrew Miller, who ventured a trifl# 
for the copyright, when rejected by all his brethren* . 
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Although some of the CoUeges already notice^ 
were built in the reign of Edward HI. they do not 
appear^ if we may judge from the most ancient draw- 
ingSy to have partaken much of that noble speciet 
of architecture which was brought to perfection in 
that reign. We are npw, however, approaching the^ 
asra of the pure Gothic, which was introduced at Ox- 
ford by the skill and liberality of one man, whose 
share in the annals of England would have been un- 
tisually great, had our historians devoted their atten* 
tion to the arts of peace. When indeed we contem- 
plate the architectural triumphs of Edward's reign, as 
they yet appear at Windsor, St. Stephen's Chapel, 
Winchester, and New College, (were there no other 
remains visible,) we know not how to term the four- 
teenth century a " dark age," or how to reconcile 
that consummate taste in art and decoration, which) 
notwithstanding our improvements and skill, we now 
find to be inimitable, with those anomalies in the 
moral, religious, and political systems, which disgrace 
the history of the same splendid period. A splendid 
period it surely was, which could boast of the valour 
of the Black Prince, the poetry of Chaucer and 
Gower, the patronage of Edward HI. and the archi- 
tecture of Rede, Rodburne, and Wykeham. 

The Founder of New College must be allowed the 
preeminence among the most illustrious names of 
English antiquity, whether we regard the munificent 
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spirit wUch prompted, or the original talenti whieti 
executedy his majestic designs: and those who fed 
that veneration and gratitude are dntiesi will readily 
acknowledge liow mnth-we owe to the learned bio- 
grapher by whose researches the character of Wyke- 
bom has been wo ably illfustrated. . N^ will the lioit- 
jfewti^ dseftch Jbe without its uses, if it e^^ite a hif^icr 
-degiee.of onriostty, and .prompt the jroader »1 
^ttiote ftmiple 89nrees.of ikiformation irespectitig a 
f&ctor, .in w|iose history oiotiung can bedeesBfld ntiia- 
3ierestiag. 

William Wjkeham^.or of Wykehan^, was bom at 
"Wykebamin UampsAtiye, in the year IS34. WheAer 
Wyfcdiam was Ihis family name seems .^lonbtfoL £te 
-mentions his father and mother only by , their •Chiii- 
*tian sQaies, . John and .Sybil], or Syhilla. Some of his 
:bipgniphers :are inclined to think that his father^s 
name 'Was Lcmgy and others Perrot, hot there is no 
direct evidence for either; and we know by many 
other instances that nothing was more uncertain at 
the period :of his birth than the state of family nam^. 

His .parents were of good reputation and character, 
but in mean circumstances when he was born ; yet 
jfromithe number of his contemporary, relations, whose 
mames and situations are upon record, it is probable 
;lhat the family was not of mean extraction. Of their 
poverty there is less reason to doubt the report, as 
they could not afford to give their son a liberal educa- 
tion. He soon, however, found a patron, supposed to 
be Nicholas ^Uvedale, Lord of the manor of Wyke- 
»ham, and Governor of Winchester castle'; who must 

. ^ Cm « diMittiHtion-.on thU lul^fMty Gtnt.'Ma9. LXfV. 11T9. - 
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l»ve diseovcfed' some talents worth improving^ sincd- 
be maintaiiied him> at Winchester school, ifbere he^ 
was iostruoted in grammatical learning, and where he 
gavo early proofs of piety and. diligence, employing: 
his Msure hours in acquiring a knowledge of arith«" 
m^tic, mathematics, logic, divinity, and thef canon 
and- civil law. He was afterwards employed by hi» 
patron in: quality of secretary, and either by him, or 
by Edyngdon, Bishop of Winchester, or by both> waft 
recommended to the notice of Edward III. 

This circumstance, however honourable to his ta^ 
lents, appears to have limited the progress of what 
wa9> then deemed education, and disposed him to a 
life of business rather than of study, but can never be 
advanced to justify the opinion, that he was deficient 
tn nseful learning. He certainly did not study at 
Oxford, and escaped the contests prevailing between 
the disciptos of Occham and of Buns Scotus, which^ 
ieem to have formed the only leaniing then in vogue: 
but that one who dignified every office, civil and .eccle^ 
iiasttcal, with the wisdom, talents, and popmlarity of 
Wykebam, should have been illiterate, is an abstirdity 
too gross to require refutation, and would have passed 
unnoticed, had it not been, as far as his architectural 
HbUities are concerned, in some measure countenanced 
by the WartOns *. 

He was about twenty-two or twenty-three years of 
age when first introduced at, Court, but in whatem-> 
pk>yment has not been ascertained, although it was 
probably of the same nature with those wiuch h^ 

• Warton's Hist, of Poetry, vol. i. p. 306. adoptied b^ Bf. ^^ph 
Warton in Pope'ft Works, toi. i. p. 149. 
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afterwards so ably filled. There js every reason to: 
think th^t his skill in drawing recommended him to a 
Sovereign who was bent on adding to his country the 
ornament and utility of magnificent and durable struc- 
tures. The first office he held, or the first of which 
we ready had evidently a reference to this object. In 
May, 1356^ he was appointed Clerk of all the King*a 
works at the castle and in the park of Windsor. It 
was by his advice that the King was induced to pull 
down great part of this castle, and by his skill it was. 
rebuilt neaily in the manner in which we find it. His 
other great work was Queenborough castle*: and al-^ 
though in these military structures he had little scope 
for the genius displayed afterwards at Oxford and 
Winchester, they would have been sufficient to prove 
that he had already reached that degree of architectu- 
ral skill, which modern art can but poorly imitate. 

With a sovereign of Edward IIL's magnificent 
taste, it was but natural that Wykeham should now 
become a favourite ; and accordingly we find that his 
Majesty wished to diatinguish him by many marks of 
royal favour. In order to facilitate this, it was neces- 
sary he should take orders, as ecclesiastical promotion 
was more particularly within his Majesty's power, 
where the Pope did not think proper to interfere: 
but this part of Wyteham's history is not so clearly 
detailed as could be wished. There is, on the contrary, 
some reason to think that he was in the Church be- 
fore he had given proof of his talents at Windsor^ and 
Queenborough. In all the patents for the offices he 



• Of this castle there are now no remains, (u^cept tho mos^t, and ^ 
w«U in th« middlft of th« site. 
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liUd, he is styled Clericos ; but; as his biographer sup- 
poseS; he had as yet only the clerical tonsure, or some 
of the lower orders, while the historian of Winchester 
thinks he was ordained Priest "^by Bishop Edyngdon. 
The first preferment bestowed on him was the Rec- 
tory of Pulham in Norfolk, in 1357'; and as the 
CoilTt of Rome threw some obstacles in the way 
which kept him for a time out of that living, the 
King, in 13599 granted him two hundred pounds a 
year over and above all his former appointments, 
until he should get quiet possession of Pulham, or 
tome other benefice to the value of one hundred 
marks. But the disproportion between the worth of 
the living, and the compensation for delay, is so very 
striking, as to incline us to think, either that Dr. 
Lowth has by mistake inserted 200l. for 20L^ or that 
the King took this opportunity to shew a special 
mark of his favour, for which the loss of the living 
thoold be the ostensible motive. In the mean time 
he was presented to the Prebend of Flixton in the 
diordi of Lichfield, which he afterwards exchanged 
for some other benefice; and in 1359 he was consti- 
tuted Chief Warden and Surveyor of the King's 
castles of Windsor, Leeds, Dover, and Hadlam, and 
of the manors of old and new Windsor, Wichemer, 
akd several other castles, manors, and houses, and of 
the parks belonging to them. In 1360, the King 

• By the notes of Dr. Matthew Button, in the Harleian Collection^ 
It appesn, that in the same year the King presented him with the Mr- 
\0f^ of Irstede in the diocese of Norfolk. See Gent. 'Mag. LV. p. i89. 

^ Dr. Hutton's notes say SOl. a year, which very probably was the 
«ate. A list of^roany other livings held at various times by our Prelate 
It i^tn under the ^y9 reference in the Gent, Ma|^. See also p. 42ft. 
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ipmted him tte' Beanary'of the BJDjnd ttet Cbi|ldt 
mr Collegsatie Chnvsh of St. Martin; le Gnutd, hma^ 
4ott^- whicb he ImU* sbottt three yean;' danag wUdk 
he; rebaik^ ^t hii' aura' eaqpenoe^ the debtw of ilm 
<topter*hcHMe, aiid the bbdy of the chorah. Thi«/iV 
tlie first iostataoe do: record in whiob he is aotieed a» 
ft. puUic ben6faotor^ la 1361 he was qoietly settbd 
ift the Recteryof Ptdhant^ and ia lese thaa t#o jMiV 
veeeived mny other eccksiasticai prefermeat^ spedli 
fled by Dr. Lowih. The a&Dual- valae of hir liviniHr 
for some year* before he became Bishop of Wincbca» 
ler ameaated to 8481. bat ** he only reeeived the rerei^ 
*' mies of the Chnxch with one hand> to expead theift 
^ ifi herservice withthe other',** 

« 

Hi# dvil promotions were not less rapid and bow, 
tfonrable. He waa made Keeper of the Prt?y Seal ift 
1564, and toon- after Secretary to the King, aoid 
Chief of the Privy Conndl, tad Ooyenior of the 
tSre^t CounciL These last terms his biographer sojp* 
poises wei^ not titles of office^ bat were used to ex* 
press the influence he now possessed in the managCk 
ment of affairs of State, and which was so great^ thai^ 
according to Froissart, ** every thing was done by 
** hiiAy and nothing was done without him/' 

On the death of his old friend and patron Williaka 
de Edyngdon, Bishop of Winches ter, in 1366, Wyfae? 
ham was immediately and unanimously elected by the 
Prior and Convent to succeed him. Some delay hav- 
ing taken place before he could be admitted into pos- 
session, it has been supposed that he was objected to 
by the King on account of his want' of learning. 3itt 

• liUaer'f Hitl. of WiaoWstso edk, 1009. voL L p. gSS. 
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ihii is utterly destitdte of foundatioDi as it was by the 
KiHg^iEi express desire that he was chosen ; and, what is. 
yet more in point, the Pope's biill, contrary to the 
official fauigoage med at that tiaie^ in' which there. 
was frequently no mention of Jearqing^ declares, that 
Wykeham was recommended to his Holiness, ** by 
'^ the testimony of many persons worthy of credit 
^for his knowledg[e of letters, his probity of lifie; 
>^' and manneri, and bis prudence andcircamspection 
^ in' affairs both. spiritual and temporal.': The real 
eadtute of the delay is stated at great length by Dr, 
Lowth, and depended on circumstances belonging to 
tiie history of that age, connected' with the genera^ 
state of ecclesiastical patrons^e* 
• His ■ advancement to the Bishopric was followed by 
his being appointed Chancellor of £ngland4 In hik 
speeches to Parliament,, it has been observed, that he 
innovated on the practice of his clerical predecessors, 
whbse oratory savoured more of the pnlpit than the^ 
bench, by introducing a^ style and manner wholly pO'> 
litical. In 137.1, when the Parliament, become jealous 
of churchiiien, requested that secular men only should 
be appointed to offices of state, Wykeham resigne4 
ihe Seal, but without any loss, of favour on the part 
of the King, the Commons^ or the public at large. 
The King was. obliged to comply with the request tp 
^•misB churchmen from the high offices of state, but 
soon found it necessary to have recourse to the only 
pefesons - of that age whose education and talents 
leemed to fit them for such preferments. 

Sodn after his being settled in the Bishopric ^f 
Waochester, he began to employ his architectural 
ikm in the cepaurs of the cathedral, the whole e^«- 

t 
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.'penecC ol whidk ivat defrayed bj liiiuelf ; bat hiMman 
enUulgedidMigiM'Ibr thii «difiee were aot exeomsedfiur! 
soBitf jreur after tbu« .The earn he^bestowed oq oAer 
partt of hit: Epi^copBl dnlj,iD vefermiiig ab««e% immI 
eitabUifaing ditcipliney was bigkly ezeia^aQr;. moA, 
in the cttie of hia viaitatioo of the Hospital of.^ 
Crosty iavolTed him in a long and troableaooio dia^ 
jpnte, which ended greatly to Ahe benefit of that vulli^ 
tntiooy and deatly .to Uie iKMioar of hia fimncsa, jndg^ 
inent^ and int^rity« Hia mind appefcrt now to bnvifr 
been deeply impieiaed by aentimenta of enlaryad Ufae* 
valttyt and • wholly iofloeneed by thote motivea whldb 
detenninei hiu Mo become m benefactor to hia conmijf 
npon a most munificent scale; 

The fenndation of a CoUege, orof aome inatitntlon 
for Ae edincatton of yooth^ had probably been hoa 
Wved fof ft oonaideiable dme*. : Abont two yews after 
he entered on ihe Bisl^prie of Winchester^ be b^pn 
to make purd^ses in the dty of Oxford with that 
vieW| and he connected with it the plan of a College at 
Winchester, which should be a nursery for that of 
Oxfordr As early as the year 1373 he established ft 
school at Winchester, in which be placed certain poor 
Scholars, who were to be tuslructed in grammatical 
learuiDg, by one Richard de Herton, with an assistahtr 
But the progress of this generous plan was for some 
time impeded by the intrigues of. a party, headed by 
the Duke of Lancaster, in the last year of the reign 
of Wykeham's friend and master, Edward IIL Aft 
accusation, branchiog into eight articles, was brctag^ 
against him; but upon a fair trial seven were foi^ 
destitute of proof, and the eighth only was laid hold 
of as a pretext for seizing into the Cing^i, haivk the 
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temporalities of the Bishopric of Winchester^ exclud- 
ing the Bishop from Parliament, and removing him 
from Court. A measure so violent, and justified upon 
such slight grounds, Was not to be overlooked even 
in those days of popular acquiescence. At the ensu- 
ing Convocation, the Bishop of London, William 
Courtney, had the spirit to oppose any subsidy to the 
King until satisfaction should be made for the injury 
done to the whole body of the Clergy, in the person 
of the Bishop of Winchester; and he was so firmly 
supported by the Convocation, that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, though a warm partizan of the Duke of 
Lancaster, was obliged to admit Wykeham intb their 
assembly, where he was received by every member 
with all possible marks of respect. Nor was he less. a 
favourite with the people, who, when they rose iii the 
affair of Wickliffe, demanded that the Duke of Lan- 
caster should allow the Bishop to be brought to a fair 
trial. Wykeham was soon after restored to his tem- 
poralities, but with the ungracious condition, that he- 
should fit out three ships of war for a certain time, or, 
if they were. not wanted, pay the amount of the proba-* 
ble expence to the King — that King who had formerly 
heaped so many marks of favour on him, but who, al* 
though in some measure reconciled to him, was now 
too much enslaved by a party to act with his wonted 
liberality.: 

Edward IIL died June 21, 1S77 : and on the acces- 
aion of Richard IL Wykeham was released from all 
hiii difiiculties, and, by a solemn declaration of th^ 
Privy Council^ most honourably acquitted of the ac- 
cusations formerly preferred against him by the Lan* 
caster f^J^ This pew teign, however, was a period 

I a 
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of turbulence, factioDi and blobdshed ; and it M}fiir^ 
all the wisdom and circnmspection of his stekdy miixl. 
to preserve the favour of thie King> and tbe cotifl<^ 
dence of the people. Yet in both he Was in a eOtL'^ 
slderable degree successful. It was not long befbriif 
the Parliament appointed him one of th^ comihissioli^ 
ers to inquire into the abuses of the former reign; aiict 
in their other proceedings they appear to have lobk^ 
up to him as a statesfaian of inflexible integrity: nbir 
was he less consulted in all matters of difiiculty by^ 
the King and Council* But notwithstanding such eft* 
couragement, the part he had to act wieis extreme})^ 
arduous; the new reign was distracted by contendiil^ 
factions, and in the conflict of factions men of inde^ 
pendent minds can seldom be safe : but what rendered 
the danger greater was, that the King, as he greur up^ 
listened more to flatterers and favourites, than to this 
legitimate advisers of the Crown. 

When Richard assumed the reins of government; 
on coming of age, one of his first measures was to ap- 
point Wykeham Lord Chancellor, and to dismiss the 
administration which had the care of public afiairs 
during his minority. The new ministers, however, 
unwilling to be suspected of owing their appdintniehft 
to a fit of caprice, after a short time professed to re- 
sign, that their conduct might be investigated in Paf* 
liament; and what they wished actually happ^eb^; 
The Commons declared in favour of thdr condiict| 
and they were all restored. In conjunction with theo^i 
Wykeham had the satisfaction of being very idfstm- 
mental in promoting public tranquillity, until his re* 
signation of the Gr^at Seal in 1391. After this'h^ 
fteem» to have kept at a distance from the maQag#^ 
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ipent of public a^irs^ and thus avoided the risk of 
countenancing those ruinous proceedings which led 
tf> Hie jdep9^itiion of th^ K,iog. During the sncc^ding 
leign h\^ s^gQ and infirmities afforded an excuse for 
'^9 AP lopger attending as a Peer of Parliament. 

If ijrejconsider the importance of the undertaking 
^gun at Oxford; and cojinectj^ with a similar plan 
at Winchester^ it .will not appear surprising that he 
should; during the greater part of the reign of Richard 
II. haiir^ beiQn disposed to besto^v his >¥hoIe attention 
on oly^t^ so dear to his heart. What he projected 
was certainly sufficient for the attention q( any one 
man, and enough to immortalize the greatest. The 
design^ bishop Lowth has eloquently expressed^ was 
Uobi^; uniform^ and complete. '' It was no less than 
\* to pirovide for the perpetual maintenance and in- 
''j^tructipn of two hundred Scholars^ to afford them 
** a liberal 9uppQrt; and to lead them through a per- 
** f(&c% course of education^ from the first elemenjts of 
** letters^ tjbrough the whole circle of the sciences ; 
1' iroQi tl^e Ipw^st class of grammatical learning, to 
*^ tbe highest degrees in the several faculties.'' 

A d^ign so enlarged; so comprehensive^ so munifi- 
cent; had not yet been conceived by the most illustri- 
<H9S of our Euglish founders. In bringing it to per- 
feqtlOQ; we have not only to admire the generosity 
ffhxok supplied the meanS; (for opulence may some- 
tmn^ he Ub^al at a Simail expence;) but that grasp of 
oeAP^ which at cf^nce planned and executed all that can 
b^ canC€^Vf^ ;mP9t dif&colt in such a vast undertak-r 
i(Kgy ^# jrhich caaHed him to shiae with equal histre 
i|» ibl^itfi&OtQr^ legislsyLoX; aud architect; and give a les- 

13 
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son and example which could never be exceeded br 
the wisest of his posterity. 

It has already been mentioned^ that in the year 
1373 he had begun his preparatory school at Win- 
chester^ and about the same time, having purchased 
tenements for the purpose, he established a similar 
institution at Oxford, appointing a Governor, and 
acting in other respects towards his infant society in 
such a manner, that its constitution might be matured 
by the test of experience, and '' that the life and soul, 
'' as it were, might be ready to inform and animate 
'' the body of his College, as soon as it could be fi- 
•' nished." 

Within less than three years from this commence- 
ment of his plan, the Society consisted of a Warden 
and seventy Fellows, who were called, Pauperes Scho^ 
tares Vetierabilis Domini Domini Wilhelmi de Wykeham 
Wynton. Episcopi. The Warden had a salary of 201. a 
year, and the Fellows were lodged in the places hired 
for them, and then known by the names of Blake 
Hall, Hart Hall, Schilde Hall,Mayden Hall, and Ham- 
mer Hall. The annual expence amounted to lOl. 13s. 
4d. and each was allowed Is. 6d. a week for com* 
mons. 

In 137B, having completed the several purchases of 
land necessary for the site of the College, he obtained 
the King's patent, or licence, to found, dated June 30 
of that year; and likewise the Pope's bull to the same 
effect. In his Charter of Foundation, which he pub- 
lished on November 26 following, his College is en- 
titled, Seinte Marie College of Wynchestre in Oxenford. 
But it is rather remarkable that the name of New 
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College^ which was then given in common speech 
without much impropriety, should be by some ^ means 
continued until the present <iay, when it is in reality 
the oldest as to its principal buildings, and the seventh 
in the order of foundation. The foundation-stone was 
laid March 5, 1380, and the whole completed in six 
years; and on April 14, 1386, the Society took pos- 
session by a public entrance, accompanied with much 
solemnity. 

According to the statutes the Society consisted of a 
Warden and seventy poor Scholars*, Clerk9, students 
in theology, canon and civil law, and philosophy; 
twenty were appointed to the study of laws, ten of 
them to that of the canon, and ten to that of the 
civil law; the remaining fifty were to apply them- 
sdves to philosophy, or arts, and theology; two to 
the study of medicine, and two to astronomy ; all of 
whom were obliged to be in Priest's orders within a 
certain time, except in case of lawful impediment- 
Besides these there were ten Priests, three Clerks, 
and sixteen boys, or Choristers, to minister in the 
service of the chapel. The body of the statutes, 

• Among the seventy poor Scholars, the Founder orders that his next 
•f kin should have the preference, and that immediately on their admit- 
rion they should become Fellows; without undergoing the two years of 
probation, as is the case with the others : and even should there be no 
▼mcancies at New College, they are allowed to stay at the College at 
Winchester tiU they have attained their thirtieth year for the chance 
of a vacancy, provided they have good characters, and have been proved 
by the electors to be sufficiently versed in grammar. By the injunctions 
irfVi^itor^ the number of Founder's kin as eli^ble for New College is 
Vnyw confined to two ; but in defect of such kinsmen only, the choice by 
^ Founder Wiais extended to others, according to the counties directed 
in the statute, from which boys were to be admitted upon the founda* 
tton at Wiocfa<!rter. 

I4 



mMBy revMiioad aod cofri3ctioo9t |Ji« reyuli of expe»» 
nence . ai]id . profpuad tbinkiag oa a object which* 
i^ppeiara to have engrossed his whole miod : aiHl al* 
though some of the latter revisioos left aa opening 
for irregularities which the Society have not alwaja 
heen able to prevent^ these statutes upon the whole 
are considered as highly judicious and complete, and 
have been very closely copied by succeeding .Foojir 
ders '• 

During the progress of the building, he estahfishad 
in form that Society at Winchester whidi .wa9 to sup- 
ply .New College with its members. The Charter of 
Foundation is dated Oct. 20, 2d&£, and the College 
named SehUe Marie College of Wynchestre. The yiear 
after New College was £nished, he began this other 
QpoQ t^e site where stood the school at which he 
receivied his early education. This likewise was com<r 
pleted in six years, with a magnificence scarcely infe* 
rior to that of New College, and was opened for the 
reception of its intended inhabitants March 28, 1393. 
The Society resembles that of his other institution, 
Consisting of a Warden, seventy Scholars, to be in- 
structed in grammatical learning, ten secular Priests^ 
perpetual Fellows, three Priests' Chaplains, three 
Clerks, and sixteen Choristers ; and for the instruction 

• Particularly Henry VI. who fpunded the two Colleges of Eton and 
King's CoUe&^e, Cambridge^ entirely upon Wykeham's plan, transcrib* 
ing the statutes of the latter, without any material altei:ation. In 14$4 
a treaty of union for mutual defence was concluded between these twQ 
Colleges ai^d Wykeham's two. It was entitled, '< Concordia anucahilif 
^' sive iConpositio CoUegiorum Regalium CantabrigiflB et Etons e^ 
** Wicchamicorum Oxon. et prope Winton." 
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•f tjhe (Sphojars^ja Schoolmaster^ and ajQ Ua^ermasteri 
^ U^^r. W^ have already seen that the FQunide^ 
0f Queen'iS^ hy Ws twelve Fellows and seventy Scho-* 
lars, intended to allude to the Apostles l^l,d.Discipk^• 
Tb^ historian of Winchester informs us^ tb^ the 
Wfae design entered into the contemplation pf )Vyke* 
ham- The Warden and ten Priests represented the 
Aposjijes, with the omission of Judas: the h^a4 
Master and second Master, with the sev^ty Schp- 
Jiucs, denoted the seventy-two Disciples, 9s in the 
Ynlgate; for the English ]^ible, which is trai^Utecl 
fiopi the IS reek, has pnly seventy: the three Chap* 
Jains and three inferior Clerks marked the $ix fait^i- 
ful Deacons; ^Nicholas, one of the number, having 
apostatized, has therefore no representative: and the 
sixteen Choristers represented the four greater andi 
the twelve ;ninpr Prophets'. 

From this school the Society at Oxford was to be 
supplied with proper subjects by election; and the 
College at. Winchester was to be always subordinate, 
both in government and discipline, use and design, to 
tbat at Oxford, and subject to a yearly visitation from 
the Warden aiud two Fellows of the latter. This visi- 
tation^ and t;he annual elections from Winchester to 
New College, generally tak.e place in the second Tyee)c 
<rf July\ The Warden of Winchester is elected by 
the F^Uows of New College, who for some years phpse 
their own Warden for that office ; but in Wykehapa'^ 
time, and for many years after, the Wardenship of 



• Mllocr, Yol. ii.p. .133, 134. 

^ The Founder ei^joins theelecdon 'to.be at ^y time betwe^^i ^ 
Thomas a Beeke^i day and the jKvst of O^oher foltowin^. 
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New College was £ar superior in values The first 
instance of a Warden of New College being preferred 
to Winchester is that of Dr. Nicholas^ in l679> and 
the last, Dr. Coxed. 

Among the special privileges secured by the 
Founder to New College, one was that the Fellows 
should be admitted to all degrees in the University, 
without asking any grace of the Congregation of 
Masters, or undergoing any examination for them in 
the public Schools, provided they were examined in 
their own College according to the form of the Uni- 
versity, and had their graces given them in the same 
manner by the government of the Housed In 1608 
this was disputed; but Archbishop Bancroft, then 
Chancellor of the University, decided in favour of 
the College. 

Wykeham lived long enough to witness the pros-* 
perity of both his institutions, and almost to see 
others emanating from them. He died in 1404, in 
his eightieth year, leaving in his will a continuation 
of those acts of munificence and pious charity which 
he had begun in his life. He was interred in the 
beautiful chantry which he had built for himself in 
Winchester cathedral. In this cathedral we still see 
the triumphs of his skill in the main body of the edi- 
fice from the tower to the west end, but more particu- 
larly in his chantry, which, with his monument, is kept 
in repair at the joint expence of his two Colleges*. 

• This superiority is again restored, and the three last Wardens of 
Winchester were not Wardens of New College. 

^ I have been informed that this privilege was obtained in conse- 
quence of a purchase made bj the Founder from the University. 

' There are several paintings and sculptures of Wykeham iA New 
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* Of the benefactors to New College, one only ap- 
peared in the Founder's lifetime, John de Bucking- 
ham, Bishop of Lincoln, who gave to the Society the 
advowson of Swalcliffe churchy and some lands adjoin- 
ing. In 1440, Thomas Beckington, Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, besides what he left in his will, persuaded 
Henry VL to give them the manor of Newton Long- 
ville in Buckinghamshire. Thomas Jane,* Bishop of 
Norwich, in 1494, Clement Hardyng in 1507, and 
Archbishop Warham in 1509, contributed landed pro- 
perty, and Robert Shirebourne, Bishop of Chichester, 
besides lands in Middlesex and Buckinghamshire, 
founded four Prebends, viz. Bursales, Exceit, Wynd* 
ham, and Bargham, in Chichester cathedral, for the 
Fellows of this or Winchester College. In 1524, 
Thomas Wells, D. D. founded three exhibitions for 
three Priests ; a like foundation was made in 1528 by 
John Smyth, a burgher of Ipswich, who appears to 
have been incited to this by a trifling circumstance. 
Being asked by a neighbour, whether he would sell 
certain lands to Dr. Fleshmonger ? he asked, what the 
Doctor meant to do with them ? The answer was, to 
give them to New College, that he might be remem- 
bered in their prayers. " If so," rejoined Smyth, " I can 
'* as well find in my heart to give them las Dr. Flesh- 
'* monger ;" and accordingly made them over to the 
College In the same year this Dr. Fleshmonger, 
who was Dean of Chichester, bestowed the manor of 

CoUege. The latter over the gateway tower, the entrance to the hall, 
<Scc. were probably coeval with the College. In the common room it 
an ancient portrait, and one apparently ancient, but <tifferent in fea- 
tures, in the Warden's lodgings, which, however, I suspect to be a copy. 
There is x>ne, not unlike it in features, at Winchester. 
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Sheringlhall in Tackley, in the county of J^yex, to 
fo\iDd QH exhibition fpr four FellQi){r9; and contributed 
fppurch^^e the manor of Staupton St. John in Qj^- 
fprdshire, pn condition of adding e^^bibitions fp^ 
XwfAye Fellows. In 1533, Thomas MjUing, a Fellow, 
i^pntributed to |;he same purchai^e, and on tihe s^me 
copdijtion, with a variation in the suins, aqd number 
of Fellows. Fleshmonger*s twelve were to have oii^ 
pound each, and Mylling's two Fellows ^ere to have 
forty shillings each, per annum. In 1558, John White, 
^i^bop pf Winchester, gave the manor of Hall-place 
}m. )Sputh#mptpi>, out pf the profits pf which the 9um 
of itbirteen shillings and four pence should be given 
to .every Scholar on his being admitted Fellow. In 
IJH^j Christopher Rawlins, Vicar of Adderbury, after 
l>uilding and endowing the free-school of that place, 
eonyeyed the whole jto jthe Warden and Fellows, who, 
after paying t^e Schophiiaster's s^alary, and providing 
for the repairs of the school-house, were to divide the 
produce pf his estates in Lincolnshire among the poor- 
est Fellows and Scholars. The sermon on Trinity 
Sunday was a benefaction of Dr. Ryves, Warden in 
l6l3. Other sermons, orations, and lectures, usual 
in this College, were endowed by Lettice Williams, 
executrix of Thomas Williams, and Lake, Bishop of 
Bath and Wells; and in 1647, Robert Pinke, War- 
den, and Rector of Staunton St. John in Oxfprdshire, 
and Colerne in Wiltshire, gave the patronage of 
Wot ton near Woodstock. 

Among the livings belonging to this College are 
the Rectories of Akeley, Hardwick, Horwood, 
RadclifTe, and Tingewick, in Buckinghamshire; Al- 
ton Barnes, Berwick St. John, and Rush,all, ip WiU* 
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shire ; Birchahger ahd Little Saihpford in llssejl: ; 
Bucknell ahd Hey ford Warren iii Oxfordshire; St. 
J'ohti Baptist in Norwich ; St. Micfakel Strattoh and 
Weston in Notfolk ; Patilespiiry in Nbrthani|)ionshire ; 
add Stoke Abbots in Dorsetshire: the VicA&AGBii 
of Chesterton' and East Adderbury in Oxfordshire; 
Goterne in Wiltshire; Heckfield in Southampton ; 
Hoirn-church and Writtle in Essex; Marshfieid in 
Gloucestershire; Steeple Morden in Cambridgeshire; 
Wh'addon in Buckinghamshire ; and Great Witching- 
ham in Norfolk: and the Donative of Roxwell itk 
EsUi^jr, &c. 

Such was the prosperity of this College, arising 
froih these benefactions, and particularly the solidity 
of Wy keham's endowment, that in 1534 the revenues 
of this CoUegie were valued at 887l*> and in 1592 at 
lOOOl. ; and the Society at the last of these periods 
consisted of one hundred and thirty persons. The 
present members are, a Warden, seventy FelloWs, ten 
Chkfi&ins, three Clerks, a Sexton, and sixteen Cho- 
risters. The Visitor is the Bishop of Winchester. 

The whole of the College, as it stood until die 
ttfddle of the seventeenth century, was btiilt by and 
at the sole expence of the Founder. Some part of 
the ground on which it stands was occupied by tene- 
ments and Halls; but the greater part consisted of 
]^ieces of land, tenantless and waste, w)iich were not 
thought of much value until Wykeham offered to 
purchase tbem. The first purchaise he made is Very 
^cjcurately described by Wood, as amounting to two 
tdoAs, and consisting of void plots of ground, in the 
pariib of St. Peter in the East, lying betweefh 
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mer Hall oa the west and the city wall on the east, 
and between that wall on the north and the wall of 
Queen Hall on the south, and between the city wall 
on the east and the church-yard of St. Peter's and 
Edmund Hall on the west, and the walls belonging to 
the tenements of St. John*s hospital in the High-, 
street between Queen's College corner and the east 
gate of the city on the south. To this he added two 
acres more near the same premises, and six void plots 
of ground, lying between Hammer Hall on the north 
and New College lane on the south, and between the 
city wall on the east and St. Peter's church-yard. 
Other pieces of waste ground were successively pur- 
chased, so as to procure room for his intended plan, 
which embraced the whole space on which the Col- 
lege now stands, including that part on which the 
new buildings have been erected, and which for many 
years was an avenue leatding to the gardens. 

These purchases were made at various times from 
1369 to 1379, when the Founder saw it necessary to 
secure undisturbed possession, by providing, against 
present prejudices and future claims. As he had 
bought a very considerable space of ground, which 
either had been considered as loose property, or was 
connected with the city wall, at that time a fortifica- 
tion of mych importance, he procured the King's 
writ, ordering an inquisition to be made, " whether 
" it would be to the damage of the King, or the town 
*' of Oxford, as to the fee-farm thereof, or to any one 
" else, if he were now to inclose his present pur- 
" chases, and others which he had in his eye, and spe- 
" cified, for the erection of his Colleger" A jury was 
accordingly summoned, and their verdict was in fa- 
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vour of bis occupyiDg the said premises^ on condition 
only, that the College should keep in repair that part 
of the city wall which would inclose their premises^ 
leaving a gate on each side of the wall, at the extent 
of their limits, through which the Mayor and Bailiffs 
. might every three years inspect the wall, and likewise 
for the conveniency of the inhabitants in time of 
war*4 And these conditions were duly fulfilled, until 
the wall ceased to be an object of importance to the 
defence of the city, and was gradually removed to 
make way for alterations suited to a more improved 
state of society^ 

From the verdict of this jury we also learn, what 
has been already hinted, that part of the grounds pur- 
chased by the Founder were not built on, or inclosed 
for private use, but were covered with offal and rub- 
bish brought from all parts of the town, and were the 
usual haunts of malefactors, murderers, strumpets, and 
other disorderly persons; so that the jury had no hesi- 
tation in declaring, that to inclose these grounds, and 
erect such buildings as were proposed, would, instead 
of being a detriment to any one, add greatly to the 
ornament, conveniency, and security of the city and 
inhabitants* Another curious circumstance we learn 
from this verdict: eight of these plots of ground 
were estimated at no higher value than ten shillings 
yearly, because no person ever entered upon or had 
any thing to do with them ; but although this depre- 
ciation seemed in favour of the Founder, he was made 

• On the north side of the ante-chapel, where the huttresses rest upoji 
Che city wall, arched passages were made through them, that the noy 
diers in case of a siege might have no impediment to manning the walfe 
ill the most con?enicnt knauiier. 
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to pay eighty pounds for th^ni by the citizens^ whose 
property they were, which Wood very justly thinks 
^' a hard purchase for ground worth but ten shillings 
** per annum" 

Although a considerable part of the ground which 
formed the site of New College and its appurtenances 
was waste, there formerly stood on other parts of it 
some of those ancient Halls, where yonth were lodged 
during their education at this University. Among 
these antiquaries enumerate Maryol Hall, which was 
situated near St. Peter^s church; Spalding Court, 
built by a person of that name for the reception of 
indigent Scholars; Botte Hall, Chimney Hall, and 
Hammer Hall, which last stood near to the present- 
garden gate ; Mayden Hall, of which there appear to 
have been two of the name, one belonging to Univer- 
sity College ; and lastly Schilde Hall, which stood oA 
the site of the cloister. Two streets or lalles, on^ 
tailed Hart Hall lane, and the other Thorald or Turold 
street, were also included in the extensive premises 
devoted to the erection of this College^ 

The whole of New College, as built by the Founder,, 
consisted of the principal quadrangle, (which includes 
the Chapel, Hall, and Library,) the fine cloister, the 
lofty tower, and the gardens. The quadrangle remained 
in its original state of two stories, which was the usual 
height of all the old Colleges, until the end of the six- 
teenth century, when a third story was added^ but was 
.not completed as to uniformity of windows until the 
year 1675, when the east, south, and west fronts were 
modernized as we now find them. The dimensions of 
the quadrangle are about one hundred and sixty-eight 
feet by one hundred and twenty-nine. The Chapel 
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and Hall occupy the north side, the Libraries part o( 
the east, and the south and west the Warden's and 
Fellows' lodgings. The statue of^Minerva was placed 
in the centre in I696, a present from Henry Parker, 
Esq. of Honnington in Warwickshire, but has been 
removed for some years. 

From this quadrangle, the middle gate leads to the 
garden court, which was built in imitation of the 
palace of Versailles, or more probably of the King's 
house at Winchester, as designed by Sir Christopher 
Wren, but with battlements to correspond with the 
old quadrangle and city wall. It widens by triple 
breaks as we approach the garden, from which it is 
separated by an extensive iron palisade of one hun- 
dred and thirty feet in length'. The first stone of 
this court was laid by Warden Beeston, Feb. 13, 1682, 
and the whole finished in 1684. The gardens, which 
are spacious, are laid out with much taste ; but the 
mount is not, as formerly, accessible, and the King's 
and Founder's arms, a dial, and a knot, ^^ all curiously 
"cut in box," are no longer to be seen. The whole 
of the gardens and bowling-green is inclosed by the 
city wall, in perfect repair. The ditch on the east 
tide was drained about the year 167 !> and some build- 
ings erected on the spot, which now front the wall of 
Magdalen grove. The spectator is generally and very 
properly directed to view the new buildings of the 
College from the garden gate, as they are seen there 
to the greatest advantage ; and this view, indeed, ap- 

' • Brought from " HmoD^t villa," so admimbly satirized by Pope« 
Moral Essays, ep. iv. ver. 99. It is also said, that the pillars of the 
temple in the bowling-green were brought from the same place. 

K 
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pe«rs to have beeh a favourite object with the «n:ht» - 

iCCt • 

Although the ancient part of New College still re^' 
maind in good preservation^ much damage ^ad don^ 
to the buildings during the civil war. In l642, when 
preparations were made to oppose the invasion of Ox- ■ 
ford by the Parliamentary army, New College was 
unfortunately selected, on account of its ample space, 
as a garrison ; the armed Scholars were exercised in 
the quadrangle, and, during the King's residence at 
Oxfordj the cloister and tower were us6d as magazines 
for ammunition. In 1651, on the report of Charlcsf 
XL's coming to Oxford, this College was fortified by 
a Colonel Draper belonging to the Usurper's army, to 
the great injury of the buildings, holes being madls 
through the walls of the cloister and gates, and other 
dilapidations committed, to fit it for this preposterous 
service. 

Of the Hall, as it came from the hands of the 
Founder and architect, we can only admire the just- 
ness of the proportions'. It appears to have under- 
gone its first most considerable alteration in the War- 
denship of Dr. London, who presided over this So-* 
ciety from 1526 to 1542. Between these periods the 
present wainscotting was put up, some of which in 
curiously carved, particularly the emblems of the cru-^ 
cifixion at the upper end of the Hall under tlW 
Founder's picture. Tradition reports that this wain- 
scotting was furnished at the expence of Archbishbp 
Warham. About twenty years ago it underwent 
another repair, but without any attempt to restore 

• These were seventy-eight feet in length by thirty-five in breadth, 
and forty in height, before the modern ceiling was placed there^r 
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ifc cfatfritcter of tbe roof. It contains the portraits 
<rf thCc Founder, of Archbishop Chichele, and Wit- 
iiam of Waynfleety who followed bis step& in the 
foundation of All Souls and Magdalen, of Dr. Lake, 
Bishop of Bath and Walls, ^nd of Dt* Bisse, Bishop 
of Hereford* Over the screen is Lord Radnor's valu- 
able present of a painting of the shepherds coming to 
Christ after his birth, from the school of the Carraccii 
This was brought from the Chapel on the late altera- 
tions. The windows, as well as the wainscotting, are 
filled with various arms and devices belonging to the 
Fonnder and benefactors, or eminent scholars edu^ 
cmted here, and among the arms are those of the Com- 
Aonweaith reversed. The grammar and music schools^ 
formerly between the east cloister and the west end of 
the Chapel, are now under this Hall*. Wood informs 
Hi, in hid Life, that in 1694, above one hundred Com* 
'fltonersy besides Choristers, attended these schools, then 
miAer the tuition of Mr. James Badger, who, for want 
of room, obtained leave to teach in the congregaticm- 
house at St. Mary's. 

In 1605, Aug. 9.9, King James, his Queen, the 
Prince of Wales, and a considerable nunaber of the 
nobility, were sumptuously entertained in this HalJi 
TTbls appears to have been a day of business with the 
royal visitor. Before dinner he heard disputations in 
physic at St. Mary's; after dinner, disputations in 
philosophy at the same place, which he concluded 

* * 

^ ThftM Is a set of ipoms near the east end of the Chapel, between .it 
miA the city lirail, and two smaU apartments, which probaUy serv^ fbi^ 
flsuriitiei, where the priests mi^ht have robed themselves hefore. they 
iwBt to the high altar. The two doors in the passage betwetd thean 
and the Chapel are nof closed up. 

K a 
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with an oration. He then, supped at Christ Churchy 
and afterwards went to St. John's^ where a play, called 
Annm Recurrens, written by Dr. Gwynne of that, So* 
,ciety^ was acted : but here his Majesty is said to have 
fallen asleep^ and when he awaked left the assembly 
without any extraordinary expressions of satisfac- 
tion'. • 

The LiBRABYy on the east side of the quadrangle, 
is. divided into two collections, formerly known by the 
nanies of the Arts and Law Library, and the Manu- 
script Library; but the books are now differently ar- 
ranged ^. They occupy two spacious rooms, one on 
the second and the other on the third story. The 
upper was lately rebuilt in the interior by Wyat. Be- 
Mdes what the Founder contributed, this Library was 
enriched soon after its erection by presents of books 
from Rede, Bishop of Chichester, Robert Heete^ 
L L. B. John Walter, M. A. and Fellow, Arch- 
bishop Cranley, Richard Andrew, first Warden of 
All Souls, Bishop Beckington, Thomas Chaundler, 
Warden, Russel, Bishop of Lincoln, Archbishop 
Warham, Sir Richard Read, Bishop Lake, Dr. Pinke, 

■ In the statutes of this College, copied afterwards into those of 
Magdalen and Corpus, the Founder orders his Scholars, for their recrea- 
tion on festival days in the Hall, after dinner and supper, to entertttn 
themselves with songs, and other diversions consistent with decencj, 
and to recite poems, chronicles of kingdoms, the wonders of the worU» 
together with the like compositions, not misbecoming the clerical cha- 
racter. See a specimen in Warton's Hist, of Poetry, vol. i. p. 93. 

^ The lower Library is filled with books of divinity, and the room 
which ROW serves as a Common Room to the senior part of the Soeietj 
was, before the additional story in 1679, filled with books on the civil 
law. The passage that communicated between these Libraries is now 
closed up, and the room on the new story contains the books of miscel* 
Uneous literature. 
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tXkd Dr. Woodward, who la 1675 bequeathed five 
hundred folios, besides octavos, &e. In the same 
year the law and manuscript Libraries were united, 
and thet room enlightened by windows to the qua-» 
drangle. 

The history of a manuscript, once intended for this 
Library, may afford some notion of the difficulty of 
procuring copies of books, the high value set upon 
them, and the consequent very slow diffusion of 
knowledge before the aera of printing. We are in- 
debted ' to Mr. Warton for the anecdote^ who, after 
noticing how sacred the property of a book was con- 
sidered) informs us, that many claims were made about 
the ye^r 1488 to a manuscript of Matthew Paris, be- 
longing to the monastery of St. Alban ; and that Rus- 
sel. Bishop of Lincoln, above mentioned, thus condi- 
tionally defended or explained his right of possession. 
" If this book can be proved to be or to have been 
" the property of the exempt monastery of St. Alban 
" in the diocese of Lincoln, Ldeclare this to be my 
** mind, that, in that case, I use it at present as a loan 
" under favour of those monks who belong to the 
" said monastery. Otherwise, according to the con-- 
** dition under which this book came into my posses* 
^ sion, I will that it shall belong to the College of the 
blessed Winchester Mary at Oxford, of the founda- 
tion of William Wykeham. Written with my own 
^' hand at Bukdene, 10 June, A. D. 1488. Jo. Lin- 
** coLN. Whoever shall obliterate or destroy this 
^ writing, let him be anathema." 
^ The Chapel of this College, still the most magni- 
ficent in the University, affords but a faint idea of t\ke 
wonderful structure which Wykeham left. If we may 

k3 
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trusit tf> geiQ^ral tradition, confirmed in some ipQisfUPii 
bjr a refer^nc^ to bis exquisite ajkiU displayed i(i Wi%^ 
Chester cath^ral, tliis Chapel on/ce cjomprebeiid^ fli 
aa^emblage pf all that wa9 beautifu} ^d grapd ii| th^ 
Plantagenet architecture^ and all that munificeaof^ 
piety> or Superstition could add in r^ch and gorgisoos 
furniture aad decoration. It is probal^le that '\t re« 
qoained in t)us state until the Refprmatiop, when ppr 
^iccle6ia$tica} edifices were robbed of th?ir gpld f^x^ 
silver and precious ^tone^^ and the finest ^pecimeu^fif 
a,rt defaced under the notion that they ^diQipi^t^ns^ 
to idolatry. The first notice we hay^ of ibefe d^prire?' 
dations occurs in 1550, when King Edward's visiliofrii 
ordered the painted windows to be takea dpwn ; '' buf,** 
says Wood, " the Gollegc not being rich enough^ 99 
" tbey pretended/ to 9et up new, promised that t^ty 
" would when they were in a capacity." Accprdiiiig t0 
the $ame historian, the Chapel remained nearly in its 
pristine state, the images only being removed frpm 
the east end, until ab^out the year l63j5, when the 
stalls and desks were supplied by new ones, and the 
wainscot ornamented with paintings pf the Apostles, 
Saints, 8cc. * At the same time the screen wa$ erected, 
and the floors of the inner and oijter Chapel paved 
with black and white marble. In J 663, the organ 
made by Dolham, and since improved by Green and 
Byfield, was placed over the screen. The former 
organ, which was first set up in 1458, stppd in a loft 
on the north side of the upper epd. 

The fate of the east end pf this Chappl^ at l^ast 
through all its injurious treatment^ cannot uow be easily 

* In the porter's lodge are three paintings of tlus kind on panoel, 
wjiieh weve removed from the CJiapel. 
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4r^ice4. It appears, that when sentence of de&truo- 
,tj(vi was averted from the windows in 1550, the high 
Hpdtar wa^ decorated by a series of niches . containing 
imjages of gold and silver, as i$ supposed, all of which 
-were then taken down or destroyed, and the niches 
^U^, vp with stone and mortar, £^nd the whple plas- 
tered over, in what manner cannot be ascertained. 
Jn 1695 this plastering was removed, and some broken 
statues discovered, and the whole replaced by a mix- 
.t^re of wood-work, gilding, and painting, the latter 
e^ecutqd by Henry Cook, an artist of King Wil- 
liam's reign. It was his fancy to represent the coo- 
/oave of a semi-rotunda, in which the east end of the 
Cha,pel seemed to terminate. In the centre was the 
;Mdutation..of the Virgin Mary, and over the commo- 
nion-table Carracci'^ pic.ture, now in the Hall. 

All this remained until 1789, when the decayed 
.state pf the roof induced the Society to order a com- 
plete repair of the whole Chapel, and the original wall 
at the east end was again discovered, with the re- 
jnajns of some of its beautiful niches" and fret- work. 
These were now completely removed, and the present 
improvements introduced, under the direction of Mn 
.Wyat, so as to restore the wall to a resemblance of 
what it is supposed to have been in the Founder's 
age. These changes, with the additional painted 
windows, stalls, screen, Scc. are so amply detailed in 
jdate common Guides, as to render it unnecessary t^ 
specify them in this place. The propriety of some of 
them has been questioned, and a dispute, that might 
kftve been conducted with urbanity between men of 

t • TI10 gfoiind*c(dottr of these nichct was of a deep ukramarine Uuc^ 
Midthscxterioredgesof thft shafts of the iMcheg richly gilt. / 
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taste^ ha& extended to an angry and apparently end- 
less controversy, in which we have no inclination to 
engage. Whatever defects may appear to an eye 
nicely and fastidiously conversant with that species (^ 
architecture to which it belongs, it will not be easy 
by any powers of reasoning to lessen the admiratioa 
which a survey of this Chapel excites \ 

Among the curiosities preserved here is the superb 
and costly crosier of the Founder, of silver, gilt, add 
enamelled, in which, instead of the Holy Lamb usi^ 
ally placed within the circle of crosiers, is a figure of 
Wykeham in his favourite pious posture of kneeling* 
Some of the ornaments pertaining to his mitre, which 
are of gold and precious stones, his gloves and ring, 
&c. are preserved in the muniment room. This room 
is in the third floor of the massy tower, situated at 
the south east end of the Hall, which contains four 
stories, consisting of single rooms vaulted with stone 
roofs ; the two upper rooms are of beautiful propo&> 
tions. 

In the outer Chapel are the monuments, both in 
stone and brass, and the remains of many eminent 
men who belonged to this College, and of some of it's 
Wardens. A few of these were formerly in the in- 
ner Chapel; but a much greater proportion of the 
Wykamists are interred in the 

Cloisters, an appendage to a College of which 
this was the first instance, and the only one in Oxford 
except that of Magdalen, the roof of which is flat, 

• Those who have viewed the exterior of the Chapel and Hall only 
from the quadrant^le, can have but an insufficient idea of the ^andeur 
of elevation which they present from the back gate in HoliweU. Tht 
genius of the architect is there before them. 
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whereas this is finely arched in open timber-frame. 
ltd extent is one hundred and forty-six feet by one 
hundred and five, and it was consecrated, with the 
area within, Oct. 19; 1400> as a burial place for the 
College. Many of the curious brass plates here were 
stolen during the Rebellion, when the College was 
made a garrison. In 1802 the monuments, &c. were 
carefully repaired, and the inscriptions restored : and 
the utmost care seems to be taken to preserve a build- 
ing, which has so direct a tendency to excite solemn 
meditation, and to recall the memory of departed 
worth. 

The first on the list of Wardens, Richard de Ton- 
worthe, appears to have been employed to govern the 
Society, if it might be then so called, while in Hart 
Hall and Blake Hall, only during the Founder's plea- 
sure. He accordingly resigned his office in 1S79> 
when Wykehan^ appointed his kinsman, Nicholas 
Wykeham. On his resignation in 1389^ Thomas de 
Cranley was appointed, and was the first Warden 
after the Fellows had taken possession of the College. 
He was afterwards Archbishop of Dublin; but re- 
turned to England in 1417) died that year, and was 
buried in the College Chapel. Thomas Chandler, 
the eighth Warden, and Dean of Hereford, is praised 
by Leland as one who graced scholastic disputationsf 
with the ornaments of pure Latinity ; he was likewise 
reckoned an able critic in polite literature, and .a 
patron of Walton, the translator of Boethius in 1410. 
John London, the thirteenth Warden, deserves notice 
only that the reader may be reminded of the able 
answer of Dr. Lowth to the calumnies which this 
wretched man raised against the Founder, to whom 
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-r-Bastard and. Owen, the famous epigrammatUts :~ 
John Bond, the classical commentator : — Dr. Thomas 
James, first librarian of the Bodleian : — Herbert, Earl 
of Pembroke, a poet of superior and elegant fancy ^— 
Sir Henry Wotton, an accotnplished writer, an artist; 
and a connoisseur; removed afterwards to Queen's r^ 
Sir Henry Martin, civilian ': — Dr. Zouch, of the same 
profession : — Thomas Lydiat, the learned and unfor- 
tunate, whom this Society honoured by a monument 
on his grave, and another in the cloister : — Sir Tho- 
mas Ryves, an eminent civilian: — ^William FienneSi 
Lord Say and Sele, one of the first Noblemen who 
took up arms against Charles I. and one of the first 
whom Charles IL promoted: — Dr. Bruno Ryvesy 
Dean of Windsor, and writer of the first newspapers 
published in England : — Dr. Edward Young, Dean 
of Sarum, father to the poet : — Sir Edward Herbert, 
Chief Justice of the King's Bench : — ^Wood, author 
of the Institutes of the Laws of England : — Dr. Wil- 
liam Musgrave: — Somerville and Pitt, eminent poets: 
•—Rev. Joseph Spence, an elegant critic and miscella- 
neous writer : — Dr. Gloster Ridley, the biographer 
of his great ancestor the martyr: — His son James, a 
miscellaneous writer of promising talents and genuine 
humour: — Dr. William Smith, translator of Tbucydi- 
des and Longinus: — and the late Dr. Robert Holmes, 
the learned collator of the Septuagint, in the publica- 
tion of which he had made considerable progress, and 
which since his lamented death has been resumed by 
the University, who have consigned it to the care of 
a Gentleman qualified to do justice to this arduous 
undertaking. 
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rilCHARD Flemming^ or Flemmynge, the Founder 
of this College, descended from an ancient family, 
was bom at Crofton in Yorkshire, and educated at 
University College, where his extraordinary profi- 
ciency in logic and philosophy procured him higher 
degrees than were then usually conferred. In 1406 he 
was presented to the Prebend of South Newbold in 
the church of York, and next year served the office 
vOf Proctor in the University. The copy of the sta- 
tutes belonging to the duties of Junior Proctor, which 
he caused to be transcribed, is still preserved among 
the archives. 

Soon after taking his Master's degree, he professed 
a zealous attachment to the principles by which 
WiqkKff was endeavouring to oppose the established 
religion, and. argued with so much ability as to make 
many converts, some of whom were persons of high 
distinction. By what means he was induced to change 
bis opinion, and display equal or greater zeal against 
•the Reformation, is not known. In 1396, when a 
.student in theology, or scholar, (Magister Ricardus 
Flengfng,) yre find his name among the other Oxford 
men who. condemned the tenets of Wickliff ; and.it is 
certain, that when he speculated on the foundation of 
a Collegie, it was for the express purpose of educating 
divijQj^^^ho were to exert their talents against the 
heresy of that Reformer. 
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In 1415^ being then Rector of Boston in Lincoln* 
shire, he exchanged his Prebend of South Newbold 
for that of Langford in the cathedral church of York, 
and on April 28, 1420| was promoted to the see of 
Lincoln. In 1424 he was sent to the Council of 
Sienna, where, in a dispute about precedency, he via-* 
dicated the honour and superiority of his country 
against the Spanish, French, and- Scotch dcpntiesw 
This Council was called to continue the proceedingi 
of that of Constance against the Hussites, and other 
continental reformers; and our Prelate distingnitfacd 
himself so much, as to become a favourite with Pope 
Martin V. who would have promoted him to be Arch- 
bishop of York, had not the King as well as the Dean 
and Chapter opposed his election with such firmneta, 
As to oblige the Pope to yield. Flemming consequently 
remained in his diocese of Lincoln. In 1428 he exe- 
cuted that decree of the Council of Constance, whick 
ordered that the bones of Wickliff should be taken up 
and burned ; the harmless remains of a man whom 
he once honoured with the warmth of his zeal, and 
supported with the vigour of his talents. 

Whatever disappointment he might feel in not suo- 
eeeding to the Archbishopric of York, it does not ap* 
pear to have interfered with his generous design of 
founding a College ; but his full intentions were frufl* 
trated by his death, which took place at Sleford, Jan« 
25, 1430-31. He was interred in Lincoln cathedral, 
where a tomb was erected, with a long epitaph in 
Monkish rhime, some part of which was written by 
himself. The only information it conveys is, that the 
Pope consecrated him Bishop of Lincoln with his 
own hands. 
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In the year 1427 he obtained the royal licebde to' 
found a- College or Society of one Warden or Redtof, 
seven Scholars, and two Chaplains^ in the church of 
All Saints id Oxford, which was then under his &^rti: 
patronage as Bishop of Lincoln ; and to unite^ Ana^x, 
and incorporate that church with the churches of St. 
Mildred and St. Michael at the north-gate^ which 
were likewise in his gift; and these churches so united 
were to be named the church of All Saints, and 
erected into a collegiate church or college. A certain 
chantry in the chapel of St. Anne within the said 
chorch was to be annexed, under the patronage of 
the Mayors of Oxford, provided that daily mass, &c. 
was duly performed in the chapel for the souls of the ' 
Founder and others. There were also to be two Chap- 
lains, elected and removeable at the pleasure of the 
Rector, who were to officiate in the said church, with 
the cure of souls. The College was to be called, The 
College of the blessed Virgin Mary and All Saint9 
Lincoln, in the University of Oxford. The Rector 
and Scholars were also to be perpetual parsons of the 
said church, and were empowered to purchase lands, 
rents, and possessions, to the yearly value of ten 
pounds. This licence was dated Oct. 12, 1427. 

The Founder then employed John Baysham, Ni* 
diolas Wynbush, and William Chamberlayn, Clerks, 
(who were intended to be of the number of his Scho- 
lars,) to purchase ground for the erection of buildrngs. 
The first purchase they made was a tenement called 
Deep Hall, situated in St. Mildred's lane, between St. 
Mildred's church oh the west, and a gatden oti the 
east ; but the Founder's death ititerruptiiig their pro- 
gress,' the Society resided in Deep Hall, a^ it stbod^ 
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maintained by the revenues of the churches above 
ipentioned, and the money left by the Founder. Th^y 
bad as yety however^ no fixed statutes for their go- 
vernment^ and were kept together merely at the dts* 
cretion of the Rectors, whose judicious conduct, 
joined to the utility of the institution, induced some 
benefactors to augment their revenues by gifts of 
lands and money. 

Among these were, John Forest, Dean of Wells^ 
who about the year 1437 built the Chapel, Library, 
Hall, and Kitchen; John Southam, Archdeacon of 
Oxford; William Finderne, Esq.; Cardinal Beaufort; 
and John Buketot; and these were followed by one 
who has been allowed to share the honours of founder- 
ship, Thomas Rotheram, Bishop of Lincoln. 
. This munificent benefactor was born at Rotheram 
in Yorkshire, from whence he took his name, but .that 
of his family appears to have been Scot. He rose 
by his talents and learning to the highest ranks in 
church and state, having been successively Fellow of 
King's College, Cambridge, Master of Pembroke Hall, 
Chancellor of that University, Prebendary of Sarum, 
Chaplain' to King Edward IV. Provost of Beverley, 
Keeper of the Privy Seal, Secretary to four Kings, 
Bishop of Rochester and Lincoln, Archbishop of 
York, and Lord Chancellor. His buildings at Cam- 
bridge, Whitehall, Southwell, and Thorp, are eminent 
proofs of his magnificent taste and spirit. 

He was promoted to the see of Lincoln in 1471; 
and we learn from his preface to his body of statutes, 
that a visit through his diocese, in which Oxford then 
was, proved the occasion of his liberality to this Col- 
lege. On his arrival here in 1474, John Tristroppe^ 
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the ttiird Rector, preached the viaitation 4enii<m from 
Paaka Ixxx. 14, 15. ^' Behold, aod visit thiis viae, wd 
'* the vineyard which thy right baud bath plaated,^ 
ftc. In this ditcQurse, which, as usual, was deU^* 
vered in Lctin, the preacher addressed his particular 
reqnestt to the Bishop, exhorting bim to complete hU 
College, now imperfect and defective both in bnildr 
ings . and government* Rotheram is said to have 
been so well pleased with the application of the tes;t 
and subject, that he stood up> and declared that be 
would do what was desired. Accordingly, besidea 
what be contributed to the buildings, which will bi 
noticed hereafter, he increased the number of Fellowf 
from seven to twelve, and gave them the livings of 
Twyford in Buckinghamshire, and Long Combe in 
Oxfordshire. He formed also in 1479 a body of sta# 
tntes, in which, after noticing, with an apparent dev 
gree of displeasure, that, although Oxford was in the 
diocesn of Lincoln, no College had yet made provU 
cion for the natives of that diocese, he enjoined that 
the {Lector should be of the diocese of Lincoln or 
York, land the Fellows or Scholars should be persons 
bom in the dioceses of Lincoln and York, and one of 
Wells, with a preference, as to those from the diocese 
of York, to his native parish of. Eotheram, This 
Prelate died in 1500 at Cawood, and was buried in 
the -ohapel of St. Mary, under a marble tpmb which 
h» had bnih. 

There being now every prospect of a solid establish^ 
mtnty other benefactors came forward, even during 
tke Jifetime of Rotheram, to testify their respect for 
the Society. Walter Bate, a Priest and Commoner 
\ktittf 0five Uiam # house and garden adjacent to the 
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College; and Thomas Crosby ^ Treasurer of Linooloy 
gave one hundred marks to found a Chaplainship* 
William : Bagvyle, of Oxford, Gent, bequeathed a te^ 
nement called the Christopher in St. Mary Magda- 
lene*8 pa)*ishy Dagvyle's Inn in All Saints' parish, a 
tenement in St. Martin's, and a garden ground in 
Grattd-pont in Berkshire. These he left by his will, 
dated 1474, at whioh time they were valued at 61. Ids. 
4d. per annum, and were not to come to the College 
until after the decease of his widow. She made them 
over, however, to the College in 1488, on condition of 
receiving the above rent during her life, which was 
prolonged until the year 1523. 

In the beginning of the sixteenth century. Bishop 
Smyth, the Founder of Brazenose, although he had at 
that time his own College in view, gave the manor of 
Bushberry, or Ailleston, near Brewood in Stafford- 
shire, and the manor of Sengclere, or Sencleres, in 
Chalgrave, Oxfordshire, for the general purposes and 
benefit of the Society of Lincoln. Bushberry is re- 
puted the best single estate in the possession of this 
College". In 1518, Edmund Audley, Bishop of Salis- 
bury, the son of James Touchet, Lord Audley, gave 
the sum of four hundred pounds for the purchase of 
lands in Buckinghamshire, and added the patronage 
of a chantry in the cathedral of Salisbury. 

In 1535, Edward Darby, M. A. some time Fellow, 
and Archdeacon of Stow, founded three Fellowships, 
one to be of the Archdeaconry of Stow, the second of 
the county of Northampton, and the third of the 
county of Oxford. Benefactions in money were made 

• Churton's Lives of the Founders of Brazenose CoUege, p. 338r241, 
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in 1514 by .Sir William Fiaderne, Knt. nephew of the 
Ftoderne^ already mentioned, and in 1521 by John: 
Denfaam, a Fellow. In 1568 four Scholarships, were 
endowed .by Joan Trapps of. London, by a bequest of 
fifty-two acres of land at Whitstaple, Kent. Two. of 
these Scholars were to be chosen by the Rector and 
Fellows from any part, of the kingdom, and two by 
the .Governors of Sir Roger Manwood*s free-school in 
Sandwich*, alternately with the Rector and Fellows*. 
It is probable thiat the >husband of this lady had a 
share in this intention, as she honoured his memory 
by enjoining that the Scholars should be styled the 
Scholars of Robert Trapps, of London, goldsmith^ and 
Joan .his wife. These Scholarships were afterwards 
augmented by their daughter, Mrs. Joyce Frankland> 
whom we shall have occasion to notice more partieOr 
larly. as a benefactress . to Brazenose. . One proviso 
in. this, gift was, that Sir Roger Man wood, who wa^ 
one of. her mother's executors, and. had misapplied 
some of her bequests, should not have the nomination 
of the Scholars! ; or if this injunction was disobeyed, 
her moaey was to be employ^ in founding a Schoi- 
larship of her own. Another Scholarship was founded 
in X633 by John Smyth, Rector of Wykeham Breux, 
iu: the diocese of Canterbury ; and in 1640, Thomas 
Hayne of london, some time a student, gave mainte- 
nance for two Scholars, to be chosen from the de- 
scendants of his father Robert Hayne, or his uncle 
John Musson^ or from the free*school of Leicester, by 

^ The appointnoent of Master to tlus school is now vested in the 
Rector and Fellows of Ldnooln College, who present two of their nam* 
her t» tiie Magror and Jurats of Sandwtoh, who nud^e choice of one, 

l2 
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.hft.owed bia educatioa %nd subsistence. His motiT^i 
jfor this attack on the memory of his l;>enefactor Ane 
jiow.inscr^itable. He was one of the first and mo»t 
implacable persecutors of tho^e who were 9uspocted 
Jo favour the Reformation ; but in his zeal to bring 
jiew victims to the stake, he committed perjury, for 
jwhlch be was pilloried, and otherwise ignoininioosly 
^exposed, and ended his days soon after in a jail. Th^ 
•other Wardens most celebrated for the part they boie 
in public transactions, or for learning and piety, w<re 
Cole, Skinner, Lake, Pinke, Stringer, Bigg, and 
Coxed. Some of those were chosen Wardens of 
Winchester, and some ocenr in the list of Bishops. 
The present Warden is the thirty-fifth from the foon^ 
datioB, during which period of four hundred and 
thirty-five years there have been only twenty-five 
.Wardens of Winchester. 

Amotig the Prelates educated in New College 
are, Cranley, Archbishop of Dublin, already noticed : 
— Chichele, Archbishop of Canterbury, who will occur 
hereafter as Founder of All Souls : — ^Thomas Becking- 
ton, Bishop of Bath and Wells, a liberal encourager 
of learning, and a benefactor to this and Lincoln 
College: — John Russel, Bishop of Rochester and 
Lincoln, the first perpetual Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, and afterwards Chancellor of England, cele- 
brated for his learning, but at the same time unfortu- 
nately conspicuous for his zeal against the friends of 
the Reformation : — William Warham, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, eminent as a statesman, divine, and law- 
yer, an encourager of literature, and the patron of 
.Erasmus :r~Sherborne, or Shirebourne, BislK))p of Chi- 
>fibeater, Bilson of Winchester, Lake of Bath mA 
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WeUsy Gutmiiig of Ely, afterwards Master of St* 
Jokn^s College, GaoLbridge, Turoer of Ely, Kenn of 

Sath and W^Us^ so well known for his practics^l wriu 

« 

iog&f Bisae, the munificent Bishop of Hereford, La* 
yingtoQ of Exeter, and the learned and excellent Dn 
Robert Lowth, successively Bishop of St. David's, 
Oxford, and London, are among the most celebrated 
oo this list. 

The scholars of other ranks educated here are hjr 
far too numerous to admit of a complete specification, 
^mong these, ;however, we may begin with Grocyn, 
0Qe of the tevivers of learning :-—Stanbridge, an able 
gnM(nmarian :-^PhilpQt, a learned civilian and linguist, 
(^d Pne of the first martyrs in Queen Mary's reign i 
ir-Talbot, an antiquary, and benefactor to this CoL 
leges — Pullaine, the poet, and translator: — Harding^ 
\\ke learned opponent of Bishop Jewell: — Fowler, a 
very learned printer : — Nicholas Saunders, a voluminous 
writer {gainst the Reformation: — Nicholas Harpes-* 
$eld, another writer in the same cause, and a poet: 
.—Sir Heriry Sidney, the father of Sir Pfiiiip, a great 
imd accomplished statesman :^Thomas Neale, a philor 
sopher, poet, and topographer ; but less known in these 
characters than as the propagator of the calumny of 
the Nag's-head Consecration, which has been often re- 
futed* It is more to his honour that he taught Bernard 
Gilpin Greek apd Hebrew :^-Dr. Baley, an eminent 
philosopher and medical writer: — Turberville, th« 
poet :— Christopher Johnson, a Latin poet : — ^Thomas 
Stapleton, one of the most learned Roman Catholics 
of his time, and a \ery voluminous writer :— Lloydf 
an excellent classical scholar, and ipaster of Wiachesr 
ter school :•— Pits, one of our earliest biographers: 
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The BUILDINGS of Lincoln retain much of their 
oirigmal character^ The old Colleges were all erected 
in the quadrangular form, and n^er loftier than the 
buildings of this College. The whole premises, situ- 
ated between Exeter and 'All Saints church, and in a 
line- with the' former, consist of two quadraagles, the 
one a square of eighty and the other of seventy feet. 
They stand on the ground that was formerly occupied 
by Winchester and Hampton Halls, and part of St. 
Mildred-s^ cbtirch-yard. The largest quadrangle, which 
incliidet* the Library and Hall, is the oldest, and was 
begun* isboh after the Founder's death. The Rector^s 
lodgings were built at the expehce of Bishop Beck- 
ing ton, and his rebus^ a becicon over a tun, may yetbje 
discovered on the walls. Other parts of the quadran- 
gle were built by Rotheram, the co-founder, whose 
arms, three bticks trippant, are still visible on the 
walls, as on the sinister side of the Collie arms. 

The smaller court, in which the Chapel is situated, 
was built about the year 16 12, partly at the expence 
of Sir Thomas Rotheram, Knt. of Bedfordshire, and 
Fellow in Queen Elizabeth's time, who is said to have 
given SOQl. for this purpose, as an atonement for hav- 
ing formerly misapplied part of the College revenues 
when Bursar. The Society and a few benefactors con- 
tributed to complete this square : and the only addi- 
tion that has been made since that time is a building 
in the grove, of six sets of rooms, which was erected 
at the expence af the Society in 1759* 

The Hall, on the east side of the oldest quadran- 
gle, a handsome building, forty-two feet by twenty- 
five, with a plain semicircular roof, was originally 
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constructed by Dean Forest ia 1436/ assisted proba- 
bly by other benefactors. The windows were for- 
merly 'decorated with the arms of the Founder, Bi- 
8lv>p Beckington, and other friends to the Society. 
In 1701 the interior was repaired and wainscotted at 
the expence of Lord Crewe and others, and the arms 
of the Founder, &c. restored. 

The LiBBABY, oh the north side of the old qua- 
drangle, was of the same age with the Hall, and was 
at first supplied with MSS. by the Founder and other 
benefactors, many of which are said to have been of 
great value and rarity, but plundered or destroyed 
duriiig the revolutionary periods. Dr. Kilbye, Rector 
from 1590 to 1620, repaired this Library completely, 
by making new shelving for the books, and contribnt- 
ing a considerable collection, in which he was followed 
by Sir Thomas Rotheram,. Dr. Edmund Wilson, Da- 
niel Hough, B. D. Bishop Sanderson, Dr. Gilbert 
-Watts, and others. In this §tate it remained until 
the year 1656, when it was converted into chambers, 
and the books removed to the old Chapel opposite; to 
it, at tibe expence of John, the first Lord Crewe, and 
father to Natbanael,. Bishop of Durham, and last 
Lord Crewe. Thomas Marshall, D. D. Rector from 
lff72 to'l685, bequeathed such books of his private 
collection to the' Bodleian as were not in that Library, 
and the remainder to Lincoln College Library. He 
vise .fitted ' up the Common Room, then a novelty in 
Colleges, and built a giurdes- wall, which completes the 
indosure .of die premises. In 1739/ Sir Nathattiol 
Lloyd, some time a member of this House, and after- 
wards Fellow of All Souls, Judge Advocate General 
to Queen Anne, and Master of Trinity Hall^ Cam- 

L4 
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briclgey coatributlsd 5001. to the repairs of ibia Hr 
hraryj \rfaiob was farther enriched in 1755 by the dn* 
plicates of a librarj which James St. Ajaaad, Esq^ 
g«ve abont that time to the Bodleiao^ and abo by a^ 
isoUection of very valoable Greek and Latin manii^- 
icripts collected by Sir George Wfaeler in his trairelsi 
This room contains the portraits of the two Founders^ 
of Lord Criswe, and Sir Nathaniel Lloyd* 

The Chanel of this College is in the new pr lesscar 
eourt, but its history brings ns back 10 the otjhiear* 
The Society, like other Societies in their inftmcyt aU 
tended divine serrice in the nearest churches. Tb« 
men of Lincoln principally frequented St. Mildred'#» 
and occasionally All Souls and Si. Martin's^ in HSS 
a Ghapei or Oratory was begun by Dean Forest* witb 
the materials, and partly on the site, of St. Mildred's 
eharch, which was about that time pulkd dowa% 
This Chapel was consecrated Feb. 10^ 1441> ^ the 
memory of St. Mildred, or St. Hu^ Bishop of Lifr- 
eoln, but it was more generally known by the former 
of these names. The liberality of the benefactors to 
this Chapel appears to have been chiefly exerted in 
its ftirniture, vestments, plate, &c. which were ex«- 
tremeiy rich and costly. In 1656, as just noticed, it 
i¥as converted into the Library, having been disused 
for some yeans as a Chapel owing to its decayed s^ate. 
The present Chapel, on the south side of the leisser 
quadrangle, was built at the expence of Br. John 
Williams, Bishop of Lincoln, and afterwards Arch- 
bidbop of York^ and was eoneecrated Sept. 15, l^i, 

" A part only of this church appears to have been pulled down at 
this timre ; bat about the end of the century the whole waA removed, and 
the site partlf Mcnpied by 6ie hall of Exeter CoUege. 
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by Uie* poetical Dr. Richard Corbet, Bi^op'of Ox- 
ford. It is a well-proportioned .and ekgaat Gothic 
^ifioe of tixty-two feet hytweoty-six in breadths The 
•painted trindom were purchased by Ar cfabiflbop Wit* 
■UaoM in Italy, in 16^. The great east window -con- 
.taint the principal types and antitypes of the hi«toiy 
of salvationi'aad the windows on each side are filled 
by figures of the Prophets and Apostles. The intielriinr 
ifl of cedar, 'and the roof in particular is richly or- 
aamenAed. Dr. Fitzherbert. Adams, Prebendary iof 
Darham, aUd Rector from 1685 to 1719, laid oat 
1 5001.. a svm he had receired for renewing the lease 
of Twyferd, in the repair of this Chapel and the 
Rector!^ lodgings. The somewhat tedious biographer 
of Aichbiriiop Williams, (Dr. Hacket,) after a short 
aeeonnt of the Chapel, adds, that . ^' all this be did 
'' with the greater willingness, because the Society 
^' flonrififaed at that time with men of rare and^xtra** 
** ocdioary ietonng.'' Among such Williams himadf 
4k8eryes to be classed; in. learning and strength of 
•mind he was certainly one of the first men of hia 
age. 

From the infonnation we have of the Rbctorb of 
Ah KjciOegt, it appears, that if many of them weve 
not diitingnished members of the common wealtli of 
letters, tbqr deserve to be remembered with gratitiide 
.for their Jndixsions. discipline and management of the 
Societyi'knd for devoting their property to the in- 
-creaBe.ofoibs.iiefeenues. The third Rector, Tristnope, 
has alteady 'been noticed as the instigator of Bishop 
Rothccsm^ bounty. He was a man of learning, 
and convetsant in the education of youth before his 
promotioii to this Rectorship, having been Principal 
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of Glazen Hall in School-street in 1444, a Hall se 
named because it was the first that had glass win- 
dows. It appears to have stood in St. Mary's church- 
yard. He was also Principal of Hawk Hall in Cbe^ 
ney-lane, adjoining to the site of this College >— 
Hugh Weston, the ninth Rector, and Dean of West- 
minster, and afterwards of Windsor, and John 
Bridgewater, amply fulfilled the intentions of the 
Founder, by becoming able and voluminous cham- 
pions for the old religion : — Dr. Kilbye was an excel- 
lent Hebrew scholar, and Professor of that language 
in 1610,- and one of the translators of the Bible; a 
translation of which its greatest enemy has declared 
that " every sentence, every word, every syllable, 
** every letter and point, seem to have been weighed 
^^ with the utmost exactitude, and expressed either in 
** the text or margin with the greatest precision.*' 
-Dr. Kilbye had also the honour to be tutor to the 
great Dr. Sanderson, Bishop of Lincoln. To these 
we may add Dr. Marshall, Rector, and Dean of Glou- 
cester, already noticed as a benefactor, a very cele- 
brated oriental and Saxon Scholar. 

Very few Prelates have studied in this College 
who have not been noticed as belonging to other So- 
cieties. It would, however, be unpardonable to omit 
the name of Dr. Edward Wetenhali, successively Bi- 
shop of Cork and Ross, and of Kiimore and Kildagh 
in Ireland, the author of many pious and practical 
treatises: — Dr. Clavering, Bishop of LlandaiF and Pe- 
terborough, many years Hebrew professor: — and, above 
all. Dr. Robert Sanderson, Bishop of Lincoln, who 
is allowed to excel all casuists, ancient and modern, 
and who studied more than any logician of his time 
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the purest principles of truth and equity. To a very 
superior judgment he added a diffidence which wodld 
have often prevented those decisions to which the 
theological world looked up, had he not been impelled 
by accidental circumstances to a greater degree of 
promptitude*. The great Archbishop Usher says of 
a difficult case which he submitted to him, that he 
^ returned that happy answer which met all my 
^ thoughts, satisfied all my scruples, and cleared all my 
^ doubts/' His life is the most engaging and com- 
plete of those which we owe to Walton : but it is not 
perhaps so generally known that we are indebted to 
him for those beautiful additions to the Liturgy, 
made after the Restoration, the prayer '' for all sorts 
^ and conditions of men," and the '' general thanks- 
•'' giving/' . Archbishop Potter was also a Fellow of 
this College^ 

Among the scholars of inferior ranks, or in civil 
life, educated here, the first respect is due to Ro- 
bert Fleming, either nephew or near kinsman to the 
Founder, who became Dean of Lincoln, and afterr 
wards travelled on the continent in pursuit of the 
study of qlassical learning, in which he made a pror 
l^ress then very uncommon. In Latin he wrote an 
ekgant poem', entitled, ^^ LucubratioAes Tiburtinss.!' 
On his return, he deposited in the College .library 
'many finely illuminated manuscripts, and a Greek and 
Latin dictionary of his own writing, which was pror- 
'bably extant in Leland's time, who mentions it. This 
-College may likewise enutnerate Sir Edmund' Ander- 

* " He hesitated so much, and rejected so often, that at the time of 
** reading (his lectures) he was often forced to produce not what wAs 
•'bMttfaiitwhithaiijEtenediobeiithand.*' Joltmoif. 
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son, Chief Justice of the Kiog^s Beneb s^^Boftaa^ 
the learned Poritaa divine, aflierwaTds of Braeenopty 
and one of the first Oreek scholars of his timet^i^ 
Edward Weston, an able champion of the Romaa -Ci^ 
thoUc cause, and nephew to tlie Hector of that 
name :->— Richard Brett, one of the translatoiB of the 
Bible, and a critical sdiolar in the oriental as well as 
classical languages : — Dr. John Davis, or Davtes, an 
emanent linguist and antiquary :-— Thomas Habile, 
afterwards b teacher in Merchant Taylor's school, a 
celebrated grammarian, and noticed already as a be« 
nefactor to this Cdlege -.^^Dr. Christopher Benhet^ 
physician and medical writer:— Arthur Hopton, ad 
able mathematician, whom science lost byaprematnre 
death :-^Sir William Diavenant, the poet, a naAhne of 
Oxford :*-Cornelius Burgess, one of the most distin- 
guished of the parliamentary divines, and a volumi^ 
nous writer; when almost on his death^bed, he gave 
-some rare copies of books to the public library >^ 
Henry Foulis, ecclesiastical historian : — ^Those learned 
end conscientious nonjurors, Mr, John Kettlewell 
and Dr. George Hickes: — Sir George Wheler, the 
Earned traveller and botanist, already . mentioned 
among the benefactors to the library. At the age of 
seventeen he became a Commoner of this College, 
and went on his travels before he took a degree. His 
Master's degree was conferred in 1683, long after he 
returned from his travels, in consideration of his learn- 
ing, and liberality to the College in presenting the 
-antiquities collected abroad :-«-Tindal, the Deist, stu* 
died here before he went to Exeter and All Souls: 
but the disgrace is compensated by the superior fame 
and useful labours of the ingenious Dr. Ricbard 
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Grey, and the pious James Hervey. Nor must it be 

omitted^ that the celebrated John Wesley, originally 

a student of Christ Church, was dected a Fellow of 

Lincoln, March 17, 1726, an honour upon which his 

family appear to have set a high value ; and on the 7th 

of Mbv^nber following he was chosen Greek Lecturer 

and Moderator of the Classes, although he was then 

little ffiore than twenty-three years old, and had not 

proceeded Master of Arts*. Dr. John Sibthorp, the 

distinguished authcMr of the Flora Oxoniemis and of 

the Flora Crr€^a, was a member of this College. An 

^tate was left by him to defray the expence of pub- 

liflhmg tlie latter work, and after the aceomplishmeut 

of this x>bject to increase the Botanical Professorship. 

It may not be altogether unworthy of remark, that 

the two greatest modem benefactors to the University 

weie Fellows of this College, Lord Crewe and Dn 

Raddilfe. 

• Wbitobead'ii Life of Wesley, yoL i. p. 404. 
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Henry Chlchele, Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
first imitator of William of Wykeham, and Founder 
of this noble establishment, was born, probably in 
1362, at Higham-Ferrars in Northamptonshire, of 
patents who, if hot distinguished by their opulence, 
were at least enabled to place their children in situa- 
tions which qualified them for promotion in civil and 
political life. Their sons, Robert and Thomas, rose 
to the highest dignities in the m»8*^^^*^y ^^ London, 
aod Henry, the uubject of this memoir, was, at a 
suitable age, placed at Winchester school, and thence 
jemoved to New College, where he studied the civil 
and canon law'. Of his proficiency here we have 
little information; but the progress of his advance- 
ment indicates that he soon acquired distinction^ and 
conciliated the affection of the first patrons of the 
age. From 1392 to 1407, he can be traced through 
various ecclesiastical preferments and dignities, for 
some at least of which he was indebted to Richard 
JMetford, Bishop of Salisbury, This valuable friend 

• ViTood says he was made perpetual FeUow of New CoUege in 1387, 
iand afterwards received the degree of Doctor of the Civil Law. Mr, 
Gutch thinks his Fellowship of a much earlier date, as he was Bachelor 
of Laws in 1388. The life of Chichele, written by Hoveu. one of 
the Wardens, and another supposed to be written by Dr. Warner, also 
Warden, exist in MSS. That published in 1617 by Dr, Duck is moi^ 
accurate, but is now superseded by the copious and elegant life, pub- 
lished in 1783, by Mr. Oliph Leigh Spencer, a FeUow of the Society, 
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he. had the . misfortune to lose in the last-mentioned 
year ; but his reputation was so firmly established, that 
King Henry IV'« about this time employed him on aa 
embassy to Pope Innocent VIL on another to the 
Court of France, and on a third to Pope Gregory 
XII, who was so much pleased with his conduct, as to 
present him to the Bishopric of St. David's, which . 
hi^ppened to become vacant during his residence at 
the Apostolic court in 1408. In the following year 
h^.was deputed, along with Hallum, Bishop of Salis- 
bury, and Chillingdon, Prior of Canterbury, to repre- 
sent England in the Council of, Pisa, which was con- 
votked to settle the disputed pretensions of the Popes 
Gregory and. Benedict, both of whom were deposed, 
ai|d Alexander V, chosen in their room, who had once 
Btydied at Oxford. 

On our Founder's return, he passed some months 
in. discharging the functions of his diocese. In May, 
1410, he was again sent to France, with other ne- 
gociators, to obtain a renewal of the truce between 
the two kingdoms; but this was not accomplished 
imtil the year following, nor withoqt considerable dif- 
ficulties. For nearly two years after this we find him 
residing on his diocese, or paying occasional visits to 
the metropolis, which his high character as a statesman 
rendered no less necessary than grateful to his royal 
master. 

On the accession of Henry V. he was again con- 

* 

suited and employed in many political measures, and 
appe;^ to have completely acquired the confidence of 
the new Sovereign, who sent him a third time into 
France on the subject of peace. The English were 
9t this time in possession of some of the territories 
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df tkmt comAty; a.^ircuaurtaoce wUch yeateed'tverf' 
tieaty of pttoe inteBtira^ mad ' crosleijl perptuwl jc»« 
loMefiiaad (iflforti.towaicUeiiiaiioipattoo on die|MVto( 
^ tlfte Erencb. 4" ' .' . 

. la ibB spring of 1414, Chidicie succeeded Amndel 
m$ Arcbbbhop of Caaterbniy, wbicb he at fiiet fe« 
Issed in deference to the Fo^; bnt ofrthe Pontiff 'k 
acceding to the efection made by the prior and 
atonki, he was pat in complete posaetsioo, and loon 
bad occasion to exert the: whole of his talents and 
mflnenoe to preserve the revenues of thC' Cbiirdiy 
which the. Parliament had more than once advised 
the King to take into his own hands. The time wai 
critical ; the King had made demand* on the Conrt 
of Fiance^ which promised- to end in hostilitiesi and 
large supplies were wanted. The Clergy, ahrmed 
for the whole, agreed to give up a piqrt of their pps* 
sesBioHs% and Chichele undeijook to lay their oAr 
before Parliament, and, as far as eloqaence conld go, 
to render it satisfactory to that assembly. It is here 
that historiaos have taken occasion to censure his 
conduct, and to represent him as precipitating the 
King into a war with France in order to divert his 
attention froiti the Church. But while rt is certain 
that he strongly recommended the recovery of Henry's 
hereditary dominions in France, and the vindication 
of his title to that prown, it i$ e(|ually certain that this 

• All the alien priories were given to the Kiii|r> ^^h all their kadi 
and revenues, but the g^reater part of them were stiU eontUuied for 
sacred uses* bein^ bestowed on mofiasteries and ooUeges. Some, it wUl 
be seen, were bestowed on this CoUefe. These alien priories were cells 
to foreign monasteries. See Nichols*! Hhitoiy of AU6n Prioriel. Tai9> 
Iter's prtfttft to his Notitia Uonaitioa, Bura, d»« 
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Was a disposition which he mther found than created ; 
ahd in what manner he could have thwarted it, if such 
is to be supposed the wiser and better course, cannot 
be determined, without a more intimate knowledge of 
the state of parties than is now practicable. The war, 
however, was eminently successful, and the battle of 
Azincourt gratified the utmost hopes of the nation, 
and has ever since been a proud memento of its va- 
loQC During this period, besides taking the lead in 
political and ecclesiastical measures at home, Chichele 
twice accompanied the King's camp in France. 

After the death of Henry V. in 1422, and the ap- 
pointment of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, to be 
Regent during the minority of Henry VI., Chichele 
retired to his province, and began to visit the several 
dioceses included in it, carefully inquiring into the 
state of morals and religion. The principles of Wick- 
liff had made considerable progress; and it was to 
them chiefly that the indifference of the public to- 
wards the established Clergy, and the efforts which 
had been made to alienate their revenues, were at- 
tributed. Officially, therefore, we are not to won- 
der that Chichele, educated in all the prejudices of 
the times, endeavoured to check the growing heresy, 
as it was called: but from the silence of Fox on 
the subject, there is reason to hope that his personal 
interference was far more gentle thfin that of his pre- 
diecessor Arundel. On the other hand, history has 
done ample justice to the spirit with which he re- 
sisted the assumed power of the Pope in the disposi- 
tion of ecclesiastical preferments, and asserted the 
privileges of the English Church. Id cdl this lie was 
supported by the nation at large, by a majority of the 

M 
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Bishops, and by the University of Oxford ; nor at tfab 
time was more zeal shewn against the Lollards, or 
first Protestants, than against the capricious and de« 
grading encroachments of the Court of Rome. Amdng 
the vindications of Chichele's character from the im- 
putations thrown upon it by the agents of the Pope, 
that of our University must not be omitted. They 
told the Pope, that '' Chichele stood in the sanctuary 
*^ of God as a firm wall that heresy could not shake, 
*^ nor simony undermine, and that he wa& the darling 
" of the people, and the foster parent of the clergy.'' 
These remonstrances, however, were unsatisfactory to 
the proud and restless spirit of Martin V. but after 
he had for some time kept the terrors of an interdict 
hanging over the nation, the dispute was dropped with- 
out concessions on either side, and the death of this 
Pope, soon after, relieved the Archbishop from farther 
vexation. 

He was now advancing in years ; and while he em- 
ployed hi& time in promoting the interests of his pro- 
vince, he conceived the plan of founding a College in 
Oxford, which he lived to accomplish on a very mag- 
nificent scale. One benefit he conferred, about the 
same time, of a more general importance to both Uni- 
versities. During the sitting of one of the Convoca- 
tions in 1438, the Universities presented a remon- 
strance, stating the grievances they laboured under 
from wars, want of revenues, and the neglect of their 
members in the disposal of church livings. Chichele 
immediately procured a decree, that all ecclesiastical 
patrons should, for ten years to come, confer the be- 
nefices in their gifts on members of either University 
exclusively; and that vicars general, commissaries. 
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and officials, should be chosen out of the Graduates in 
civil and common law. 

He had now held eighteen synods, in all of which 
he distinguished himself as the guardian of the Church ; 
and was eminently successful in conciliating the Par- 
liament and nation, by such grants on the part of the 
Clergy, as shewed a readiness, proportioned to their 
ability, to support the interests of the Crown and 
people. The most noted of his constitutions were 
those which enjoined the celebration of festivals, re- 
flated the probates of wills, provided against false 
"weights, and augmented the stipends of Vicars. That 
which is most to be regretted was his instituting a 
kitid of inquisition against Lollardism. 

In 1442, he applied to Pope Eugenius for an in- 
dulgence to resign his office into more able hands, 
being now nearly eighty years old, and, as he pathe- 
tically urges, 'f heavy laden, aged, infirm, and weak be- 
** yond measure." He entreats that he may be re- 
leased from a burthen which he was no longer able to 
support either with ease to himself, or advantage to 
others. He died, however, before the issue of this 
application could be known, on the 12th of April 
1443, and was interred with great solemnity in the ca- 
thedral of Canterbury, under a monument of exquisite 
ixrorkmanship, built by himself. As a farther mark of 
xespect, the Prior and Monks decreed, that no person 
T>eside should be buried in that part of the church 
"where his remains were deposited. 

His character, when assimilated to that of the age 

in which he lived, is not without a portion of the 

dark sentiment^ and barbarous spirit of persecution, 

^:which obstructed the Reformation ; but on every oc- 
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casioQ where he dare4 to exert his native udenti mn^ 
superior powers of thinking, we discover the measaref 
of an enlightened statesman, and that liberal and be« 
nevolent disposition which wonld confer celebrity in 
the brightest periods of our history. 

The foundation of All Souls College is not the first 
instance of his munificent spirit. In 1482» he founded 
a collegiate church at his native place, Higham Fer- 
rars, so amply endowed, that on its dissolution bj 
Henry VIII. its revenues were valued at 156U T*his 
College consisted of a quadrangular building, of which 
the church only now remains, and is used as a parish* 
church. To this he attached an hospital for the 
poor, and both these institutions were long supported 
by the legacies of his brothers, Robert and Wjilliam, 
Aldermen of London \ He also expended large sumt 
in adorning the cathedral of Canterbury, founding a 
library there, and in adding to the buildings of Lam* 
beth palace ^ Croydon church, and Rochester bridge. 

His first intentions with respect to Oxford ended m 
the erection of a house for the Scholars of the Cister^ 
cian order, who at that time had no settled habitation 
at Oxford. This mansion, which was called St. Ber- 



* Robert Chichele, ciliren and ^rocert served the office of Sheriff in 
140S, and that of Lord Mayor twice, in 141 1 and 1422. He died without 
issue. WiUiam served the office of Sheriff in 1409, and his son John 
was Chamberlain of London. He had a very numerous issue. 

^ He built the great tower at the west end of the chapel, called the 
Lollard*8 tower, at the top of which is a prison room. Before the Re- 
formation, the Archbishops had prisons for ecclesiastical offenden, 
who, if persons of rank, were kept in separate apartments, and used to 
eat at the Archbishop's table. Lyson's Environs, art. Lambeth, and 
Churton's Lives of the Founders of Brazenose Colle^, p. 189. et seqq. 
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jiard's CoHege, was afterwards alienated to Sir Thomas 
"White, and formed part of St. John's College. The 
^oandation of All Souls, however, is that which has 
^^nveyed his memory to our times with the highest 
<;laims of veneration. Like his predecessor and friend, 
"Wykeham, he had amassed considerable wealth, and 
determined to expend it in facilitating the purposes of 
^ucation, which, notwithstanding the erection of the 
preceding Colleges, continued to be much obstructed 
during those reigns, the turbulence of which ren« 
dered property insecure, and interrupted the quiet 
progress of learning and civilization. 

At what time he first conceived this plan is not re* 
<;orded. It appears, however, to have been in his old 
sge, when he obtained a release from interference in 
public measures. The purchases he made for his 
College consisted chiefly of Berford Hall, or Cherle* 
ton's Inn, St. Thomas's Hall, Tingewick Hall, and 
Oodknave Hall, comprising a space of one hundred 
«tnd seventy-two feet in length, in the High-street, 
and one hundred and sixty-two in breadth in Cat or 
Catherine-street, which runs between the High-street 
^nd Hertford College; to these additions were after- 
guards made, which enlarged the front in the High- 
street. The foundation-stone was laid with great so- 
lemnity Feb. 10, 1437. John Druell, Archdeacon of 
Exeter, and Roger Keyes, both afterwards Fellows of 
the College, were the principal architects; and the 
charter was obtained of the King in 1438, and con- 
firmed by the Pope in the following year. In the. 
charter the King, Henry VI. assumed the title of 
Founder, at the Archbishop's solicitation, who ap- 
pears to have paid him this compliment to secure bi^ 
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patronage for the institution, mrhile the full exerciie 
of legislative authority was reserved to Chichele aii 
co-founder. 

According to this charter the Society was to consist, 
of a Warden and twenty Fellows, with power in the. 
Warden to increase their number to forty, and to be 
called, The Warden and College of the Souls of al} 
the Faithful deceased, Collegium Omnium Animarvm^ 
Fidelium defunctorum de Oxon. The precise meaning 
of this may be understood from the obligation impose^, 
on the Society to pray for the good estate of Henry. 

VI. and the Archbishop, during their lives, and for 
their souls after their decease ; also for the souls of^ 
Henry V. and the Duke of Clarence, together with, 
those of all the Dukes, Earls, Barons, Knights,. 
Esquires, and other subjects of the Crown of Eng- 
land, who had fallen in tbe war with France; and; 
fof the souls of all the faithful deceased. 

Sixteen of the Fellows were to study the civil and. 
canon laws, and the rest philosophy and the arts, and 
theology. But the most remarkable clause in this 
charter, when compared to former foundations, is that 
which gives the Society leave to purchase lands to the. 
yearly value of 3001. a sum very far exceeding what we 
read of in any previous foundations, and which has 
more recently been increased to 10501. by charters from 
Charles I. and George II. Another charter of very 
extensive privileges was granted soon after the founda- 
tion by Henry VI. and this and the charter of founda- 
tion were confirmed by an Act of Parliament 14 Henry 

VII. 1499. 

It was not till within a few days of his death that 
the Archbishop gave a body of statutes for the regu- 
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lation of his College, modelled after the statutes of hia 
illustrious precursor, Wykeham. After the appoint- 
ment of the number of Fellows, already noticed, he ot- 
dains that they should be born in lawful wedlock in 
the province of Canterbury, with a preference to the 
next of kin, descended from his brothers Robert and 
William Chichele '. To the Society were also added 
Chaplains, Clerks, and Choristers, who appear to have 
been included in the foundation, although they are not 
mentioned in the charter. 

For the more ample endowment of this College, the 
Founder purchased and bestowed on it the manor of 
Wedon and Weston, or Wedon Pinkeney, in Nortfi- 
amptonshire. King's College, Cambridge, became af- 
terwards possessed of a part of it ; but All Souls has, 
besides the advowson of the churches belonging to it, 
the largest estate, and the lordship of the waste. The 
Founder also gave them the manors of Horsham, and 
Scotney, or Bletching Court, in Kent, and certain lands 
called the Thrifls, or Friths, in Wapenham, Northamp- 
tonshire; with the suppressed alien priories of Romney 
in Kent; the rectory of Upchurch; the priories of 



• This part of the Founder's statutes has occasioned much litigation, 
•8 die fEurther the time is removed from his age, the difficulty of ascer* 
tainiii; oonisangninity becomes aknost insuperable. According to the 
StemmU Chicbeleana, pubUshed in 1765» the coUateral descendants of 
our Founder were then to be traced through nearly twelve hundred fami* 
lies ; but this, which seems at first to administer facility, is in fact the 
loitioe of many disputed and disputable claims. In 1776, on an appli- 
cilion to Cornwallis, Archbishof of Canterbury, as Visitor, he decreed 
that the number of Fellows to be admitted on clsdm of kindred should 
be lUnitod to twenty. In 1793, on the claim of kindred by a person, 
when tSie number of twenty happened to be complete, the matter was 
Kbood, and the former Archbishop's decree ratified and confirmed. 
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^New Abbey near Abberbury in Shropshire, of St. 
Clare in Carmarthenshire^ and of Llangenith in Gla- 
morganshire. Wood says, that King Edward IV. took 
into his hands all the revenues of this College, an^ 
these priories, because the Society sided with Henry 
VI. against him: but it appears by the College ar- 
chives, as cited by the accurate editor of Wood's his- 
tory, that the King took only these alien priories, and 
soon restored them, probably because he considered it 
as an act of justice to restore what had been purchased 
from, and not given by, the Crown. Besides these 
possessions, the trustees of the Founder purchased 
the manors of Edgware, Kingsbury, and Malorees, in 
Middlesex, &c. and he bequeathed the sums of 1341. 
6s. 8d. and a thousand marks, to be banked for the 
use of the College*. 

These transactions passed chiefly during the build* 
ing of the College, which the aged Founder often in- 
spected. In 1442 it was capable of receiving the 
Warden and Fellows, who had hitherto been lodged at 
the Archbishop's expence in the hall and chambers 
hired for that purpose. The chapel was consecrated 
early in the saoie year by the Founder, assisted by 
the Bishops of Lincoln (Alnwick), Worcester (Bour- 
chier), Norwich (Brown), and other suffragans. The 
whole of the College was not finished before the latter 
end of the year 1444, and the expence of building, ac- 
cording to the accounts of Druell and Keys, may be 
estimated at 41561. 5s. Sd.^ The purchases of ground, 
books, chapel-furniture, &c. amounted to 43021. 3s. 8d. 

* He ^ve also 1331. 6s. 8d. to New College, and the same sum to 
the University chest, as a fund for small loans to the roemhers» and 
subscribed largely to the public library. 
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v Ftoai the biographer of Chichele we leariii that the 
^tone employed in the buildings was brought from the 
quarries of Hedingdon, Teynton, Sherborne, Hinxey, 
and Sunningwell; the timber from Shotover, Stow- 
wood, Horsham, Eynsham, Cumner, and Beckley. 
The workmen were the best that could be procured, 
and the same who afterwards assisted in repairing the 
castle of Windsor. The wages of the carpenters and 
sawyers were sixpence a day: masons, eightpence: 
^tone-diggers and common labourers, fourpence half* 
jpenny: joiners, from sixpence to eightpence; dawbers, 
fivepence : master-carpenter, three shillings and four- 
pence a week : carvers and image makers, four shil- 
lings and eightpence a week, and bed and board found 
them: a woman labourer, threepence a day. The 
windows were glazed at one shilling per foot. These 
were very high wages for the time, and prove that 
the Founder spared no expence on the work, while, by 
his noble endowment, he raised his College to a higher 
degree of opulence than was then enjoyed by any So- 
ciety in either University. 

Nor have many Colleges been more fortunate in the 
liberality of their subsequent benefactors, who, in this 
case, may be divided into two classes. Those who 
contributed to the College as it was left by the 
¥oander, and those who have enriched it more re- 
cently in its renovated state. The latter will be no- 
ticed when we come to speak of the new buildings. 
Among the former was James Goldwell, some time 
Fellow, and afterwards Bishop of Norwich, who died in 
1498, and, besides various sums given in his lifetime, 
left 1461. Ids. 4d. for a foundation of a chantry in the 
ChapeL Thriee other chantrieii were founded with 
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estates or money, by Robert Honeywood, L L. D, 
Bichard Bartlett, M. D. and Robert Broke, all Fet- 
jiows. On the Reformation, these were concerted into 
exhibitions for Uie Chaplains. Sir William Petoe^ 
already noticed among ^the benefactors to Exeter C!ol- 
lege, gave a piece of ground joining to this College, 
and the Rectories of Barking and Stanton-Harconr^ 
and founded three exhibitions for three Scholars. He 
was patron of llie Vicarage of Stanton^Harcourt, and| 
in consequence of his petition, Cardinal Pole, who 
was then invested with certain impropriate Parsow* 
ages, granted the said Rectory to this College : but 
after Queen Mary's death the Bishop of Winchester 
claimed it^ and was prevailed on by Lord Burghlej 
to grant it to the Queen, (Elizabeth,) who restored it 
to the College, although somewhat reluctantly. The 
Rectory of Barking appears to have been the propertf 
of William Pouncet, who left his estate to Sir Williant 
Petre, and two other executors, in trust, for pious and 
charitable uses. With part of the profits of this Rec- 
tory, after paying the Vicar, two exhibitions were 
founded for two Fellows, which are still called Poun- 
cet's exhibitions. 

In 1558, Edward Napier of Holywell, Gent, and 
some time Fellow, left exhibitions for three poor 
Scholars. David Pole, a relation to the celebrated 
Cardinal of that name, and Bishop of Peterborough^ 
(of which he was deprived on the accession of Queen 
Elizabeth,) left a legacy of money and books. Thomas 
Gwynne, LL. D. a Fellow in 1597, gave certain lands in 
Penhow, in the county of Monmouth, in trust for the 
purchase of advowsons. This fund has been since in- 
creased by the contributions of several membeni of 
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tbe Society, particularly the late Warden, Dr. Niblet^ 
and Doctor John Sanford, some time Fellow, and Rec- 
tor of Chellesfield in Kent; and by it many of the 
l>est livings belonging to the College have been pur* 
chased. 

These benefactions have enabled the Society to enu- 
merate among their livings the Rectories of Bar-- 
ford St. Martin, Wilts; Buckland, Surry; Chelles- 
field, Elmeley Isle, and Harrietsham, Kent ; East 
liockinge, Berks ; Wielwyn^ Herts ; Stanton-Har<-> 
courts Oxfordshire ; and Weston Turville, Bucks : the 
Vicarages of Alberbury, Shropshire; Barking, 
Essex; Lewknor, Oxfordshire; New Romney and 
TJpchurch, Kent: and the Curacy of Walton Car-, 
difie^ Gloucestershire. 

The endowment of this College was valued in 1535 
at S92I. 2s. 3d. or, according to Twyne, at 393L ; in 
1592 it was estimated at 5001. ; and in I6l2 the So- 
ciety consisted of ninety-three persons. At present 
it consists of a Warden, forty Fellows, two Chaplains^ 
and six Clerks and Choristers. The election of a 
Warden is conducted in the same manner as that of 
Merton College. The Society present two of their 
number to the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Visitor, 
who makes choice of one. 

Of the original BUILDINGS, very little now re. 
mains as left by the Founder. The principal front to 
the High Street, which retains somewhat of its pris- 
tine^ character, was at first one hundred and ninety- 
fpur feet in length, with two gateways, and three very 
fine bay windows, now modernized, and an embattle- 
Qient along its whole length, with grotesque heads' 
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and iponts; The gate to the westward, sonnoante^ 
hy the tower oroameiited with the finely sculptured 
figsres of Henry VL and Chichelei opened into the 
principal qnadranglci which contained the Chapel, 
Hall, Library, and a cloister on the north-west «ide of 
the Chapel. The gate towards the east led to a lesser 
court of old and irregular buildings, and the Warden's 
lodgings were over this gate. Nigh to them was a 
mean building with two bay windows on the site of 
the present Warden's lodgings. 

The new and extensive quadrangle was erected since 
the beginning of the last century ; and the Chapel^ 
Hall, and Library have passed through three stages of 
alteration since the Cdlege was founded. It must be 
noticed, however, that these alterations were neither 
capricious^ nor unnecessarf . The College suffered so 
much by the violence which injudiciously accompanied 
the Reformation, and during other periods of public 
turbulence, that it became necessary for the Society, - 
in justice to themselves and their munificent Founder, 
to restore as much beauty and regularity to the Cha- 
pel, &c. as the taste and prejudices of the times would 
admit; and it is universally acknowledged, that the ad- 
ditions and alterations of the last century have con- 
tributed highly to the magnificence of this College. 

It will be necessary, therefore, to notice the erec- 
tion of the new quadrangle, as leading to some account 
of the principal buildings. This quadrangle, which 
extends one hundred and seventy-two feet in length, 
and one hundred and fifty-five in breadth, contains 
the Library on the north, the Chapel and Hall on 
the south, the cloister and principal entrance on the 
west, and the Common Room and other apartments^- 
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with the two Gothic towers, on the east. The whole 
was projected in the beginning of the last century, and 
was completed principally at the expence of various 
benefactors.' The list is very copious, and there ap- 
pears to have been at this time a generous emulation 
of the manificent spirit of ancient days. 

Id a sketch like the present, a few names only can 
be ennmerated. The building between the Hall and 
the south tower was erected chiefly at the expence of 
Sir Nathaniel Lloyd, some time Fellow here, but ori- 
ginally 'a Commoner of Lincoln. Having studied the 
civil law^ h^ practised at Doctors Commons for some 
yean, and was Official of Surry, Advocate General to 
Queen Anne, who conferred the honour of Knight- 
hood i^pon him, and was in 1710 chosen Master of 
Trinity Hall in Cambridge, to which he was a most 
generopi benefactor. To the buildings in this qua- 
drangle, he gave the income of his Fellowship, which 
he rjetuned for some time after he became Master of 
Trinity Hall^ and which amounted to IJOl. and also 
IdOCd. one thousand of which was by will. 

The north to\yer and the stair-case adjoining on the 
north were built by the Hon. William Steuart, (third 
son of James, fifth Earl of Galloway,) Lieut. Colonel 
of footy.and Commander in Chief of Ireland, at the 
expence. of 7861. The south tower, stair-case, and 
rooms between the towers, were erected chiefly by 
the benefactions of the Earl of Carnarvon, afterwards 
Duke of. Chandos, and Henry Godolphin, Dean of 
St. Paul's and Provost of Eton. 

The building between the north tower and the Li- 
brary was undertaken by a man from whose personal 
charm:ter such a contribution was rather singular, but 
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who was consistent ia promising more than hn extra* 
vagance and folly permitted him to accomplish. Hiis 
was the gay and wretched Philip, Duke of Wharton, 
who conditioned with the builder to complete it for 
the snm of 11831. but as he died ia involved circum- 
stances, many years elqmed before the debt was en— 
tirely recovered. Dr. Young, jvho is known to have 
been patronized by Wharton, of which he lived to be 
ashamed, is said to have had some influence in pro- 
curing this benefaction. 

The cloister and gateway on the west side were* 
finished about the year 1734, principally by the con- 
tributions of the Hon. Dodington Grevile, Esq. the 
Right Hon. Henry Boyle, Baron Carlton, Dh RicharA 
Hill, Thomas Palmer, Esq. of Fairfield, Somerset-* 
shire, and Sir Peter Mews, LL. D. aU of whom^ hacL 
been some time Fellows, and their names^' with those 
of the other leading benefoctors, are placed on the 
walls, gateways, &c. with appropriate inscriptions. 

This quadrangle, especially when viewed from the 
west-en trance, presents one of the most attractive 
scenes of which Oxford can boast. The general 
style is the mixed Gothic. The late Lord Orford^ 
after erroneously attributing this work to Gibbs^ en-- 
deavours to lessen its merit, in his usual sarcastic? 
manner, by observing, that '^ the quadrangle of All 
*' Souls has blundered into a picturesque scenery not 
" devoid of grandeur." To this it has been very pro- 
perly replied by the editor of Wood's history, that 
there was no blundering in the case, as what was 
done, was done intentionally, not by Gibbs, but by 
Hawksmoor, whose correspondence with Dr. Clarke 
on the subject is preserved among the archives of 
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tbU College. Lord Orford, indeed^ who^ for whatever 
reason, had no great veneration for this Univer- 
sity, ap][>ears to speak from a very imperfect recol- 
lection ; for. almost in the same page he says, that 
Hftwksmoor rebuilt some part of AH Souls, "the two 
" tpwers over the gate of which are copies of his own 
" steeple of St Anne's, Limehouse." It is supposed by 
Wood's editor that he had seen, perhaps in Williams's 
Oxonia, a plan of Hawksmoor's, which was never 
executed, for rebuilding the front towards the street, 
in which there are two towers '. 

•The old Hall, at the east end of the Chapel, appears 
to have been of nearly the same dimensions as at pre- 
sent, but no account of its architecture has been trans- 
mitted. The windows were ornamented, as usual, with 
the arms of the Founder and benefactors. The present 
Hall, the interior of which was built at the expence 
of the Society, and of many gentlemen who had for- 
merly been members, was begun in 1729, according to 
a plan given by Dr. George Clarke, who also con- 
tributed the wainscot and the chimney-piece. 

Besides the arms of many benefactors, this elegant 
room is decorated with Sir James Thornhill's paint- 
ing of the " Finding of the law, and King Josiah 
" reading his robe*;'' and the portraits of the Founder, 
Colonel Codrington, and Sir Nathaniel Lloyd, by the 
same hand. There is also a series of casts from the 



• in the edition of his Lordship's works lately published, he offers i^n 
Itpcdogy for the mistakes in this account, but blames the want of tnie 
Gothic character in this quadrangle, which had not been asserted ; and 
concludes with recommending Mr. Wyat as an architect capable of think- 
ing hi the spirit of the Founder. 

^ S Kinp xxU.U. 
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antiquei and a very fine bust of the Founder^ a&other 
of LiDacrCi and a third of Leland, which was en« 
graven for his life, published in 177£* Bacon's statue 
of Mr. Justice Blackstone is universally regarded as 
one of the principal ornaments of tbU room. It was 
erected in 1784| and the expence (four hundred and 
fifty guineas) defrayed by Dr. Buckler^ Sub- Warden, 
Dr. Long, and the late Warden, Dr. Tracy, whose 
fine portrait is now added to the collection, and by 
the Society. Wyat planned the arch under which 
the statue is placed. Under Sir James Thomhill's 
Ifirge painting is another of the architect presenting 
the plan of the street-front to the Founder. The 
Buttery and Kitchen adjoining were built at the 
same time with the Hall. Dr. Clarke planned and 
fitted up the fine arched rpof of the Buttery, which 
contains a bust of Giles Bennet, Manciple', and an- 
Qther, with perhaps less local propriety, of Hawks- 
moor, the architect. 

The old LiBRABY, part of the second story of the 
east side of the old quadrangle, (now a set of very ele- 
gant chambers,) was built and partly furnished with 
manuscripts by the Founder. Wood notices his 
" Commentaries on the Constitutions of England," 
as probably among these, " a work then in much 
"esteem, and since sought after, and desired;" but 
there is reason to doubt whether such a work ever 
existed ; nor is it improbable that Wood mistook his 

■ ** Manciples, the purveyors general of CoUeges and Halls," says Mr. 
Churton, *' were formerly men of so much consequence, that, to check 
'' their ambition, it was ordered by an express statute, that no Manciple 
'* should be Principal of a Hall." Lives of the Founders of Brazenose 
College, p. 290. 
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Commentaries for his Constitutions^ which are ex- 
tant". 

. Henry VI. Henry Penwortham, one of the first 
Fellows; Richard Andrew, first Warden; Norfolk, first 
Sub- Warden ; Bishop Goldwell ; John Stoakes, War- 
den; Pole, Bishop of Peterborough; Sir John Masou, 
Archbishop Warham, and Dr. Morris, first King's 
Hebrew Professor, and Canon of Christ Church, con-^ 
tributed at dififerent periods to enlarge the collection 
both in printed and manuscript; but their liberality, 
^nsiderable as it was for the times in which they 
lived, has been eclipsed by the noble legacy of Chris- 
topher Codringtou, Esq. to whpm we owe the present 
fnperiority of the building, and its contents. 

This eminent benefactor was born, of English par 
jents, at Barbadoes, in 1668, and educated in £ngr 
land. In 1685 he entered as Gentleman Commoner 
of Christ Church, and took his Bachelor's degree. Iq 
1689 he was adniitted a Fello\y of All Souls, and re- 
tained his Fellowship after he took up the profession 
•of armsp King William, whom he served with fide- 
lity and bravery, appointed hini Captain General and 
Governor in' Chief qf the Leeward Caribbee islands, 
which office he resigned some time before his death, 
April 7, 1710. He was first interred in the church of 
St. Michael, Barbadoes; but his bod^ was afterwards 
brought over to England, and deposited with great 
solemnity in the Chapel of this College, June 19| 
1716. An oration was delivered on this occasion by 
Digby Cotes, M. A. a Fellow of the Society, and 
Pablic Orator; and another on the following week, 

l>t See a List in Tanner's Bibliotheca, Art. Chichele. 

N 
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Whiea the foutidatloti-stoiie of the Library ^as laid, hf 
the celebrated Dr. Young'. 

fiesidiss his College in Barbadoes, for the inaitite-r 
tiance of which he left estates which Were at that tim^ 
valued at QJOOOL per annum^ he bequeathed 10,0001. ftwr 
the purpose of building a new Library to All Souh^ 
and a collocation of books supposed to be worth 600(^4 
The foundatlott-stone was laid June 20, 1716, but thfe 
t)ullding was not completed, as it now stands, until 
the year 1756. The entire expence i^as 12,1011. 5», 
l)uring this loflg interval, the principal legacy wa* 
suffered to accutntilate interest ^ and with part of it eik 
estate was pUrcha^fed at Lewknor ih OxfoWshire, thfe 
profits of which a^e appliied to the purchase of booH^ 
or for repairs. 

This noble roorti, the largest of the kind in the kvtk^ 
doih, is one hundred and hinety-eight feet in length, 
the breadth thirty-two and a half, except in the cem^ 
tral recess, which is fifty-one and a quarter; \\it h«i^t 
forty feet, with a gallery surrounding three sided. 
Over the gallery are busts in bronze of some of thfe 
most eminent Fellows of the College, cast by Sir 
Jlenry Cheere% Knight, with a vase between each, 

• Col, Codrington \% admitted among the English poets in the col- 
lection of ppeticat biography, published under the name 6f Cipher. 
But his claims to this rank are not very strotig^ty ^p^'*'^'''*^* '^ ^^^ excfept 
iwo lines in his Verges to Dr. GArth, whtch bive become proverbial : 
" Thou hast ho faults, or I no faults can spy: 
♦* Thou art all beauty, or* all blindness 1." 

*» Without this precaution the sum left by the IJ'ounder would have 
been insufllicient. He willed that o^it 6f tli^ 10,0001., 6l[m0l. ihould be 
^appropriated to tb^ building, ai\d 4(K)01, laid out id \\k porchM.of 
books. 

<^ This artist died, if I mistake not, in 1781, at an advanced age. 
He received ttiie honour of Knighthood in 17CE0> w&eti iie vfent to court 
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Boubilliac's fine bust of the Founder, and a large 

(M^tme of the same by Sir H. Cheere, are among the 

most sUikiog decorations of this room. The exterioir 

iras l^Ut ^er the model of the Chapel, under the in<r 

tpeotion of Sir Nathaniel Lloyd and Dr. Clarke. The 

j§ite had been occupied by two tenements, and ar^ 

x]Hrchar4> which the College for many years held by 

lease, and now purchased of the trustees of the churdl^ 

Siod ppQT of the parish of St. Mary's, according to the 

4erniB of an Act of Parliament, passed 1 George J* 

471^# fox the principal sum of 5311, l^s. 6d. 

Among the more recent contributors to this coU 

lection are the late James Clitherow, of Bostqn-house, 

JfkkUe^ex, D. C. L. Anthopy Jones, Esq. and Dr^ 

CLal{>b Fr'Ceman. For the admirable arrangement of 

jtbe bo<^s, and the facility of consulting any class, the 

Society are indebted to the skill and judgment of Sir 

William Blackstpne, who also arranged the records and 

^jBiioiioeats of tthe College, and prescribed a mode of 

J^eeping the accounts, which he adopted when Bursa^r 

Jm 1746« and which has since been found very beneficia). 

In (the windows of the ante-^Ubrary, a^d other 

vrooQis at the south ejid, are some valuable specimens 

-^ aocieiiit glass-paintiog^ consisting principally of 

poftraubt of Kipgs, Fathjeers, Bishops, &c. Of thes^ 

ivth an address from Westminster, and was afterwards create^ a Ba* 
Donet. If tfae same who executed the mascnificent monument of Bishop 
^"'WiUis in Winchester cathedral, his name << deserves 4o.be transmitted to 
** pocterity with tliat of RoubiUiac." Dr. Milner> who ^ves this opi- 
nion of 1^ merit, adds, -that he was f^ilty »f <Hie error, w4iich is -said to 
have preyed so much upon his mind, as to occasion his death. -He inad^ 
the statue of ^shop WiUis face the west end instead of the east end of 
the chnrch, contrary to aM preieedent, anei«At and modern* Milner's 
Wiiidiesler>vQl,ii,p.«9. 

N « 
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the portraits of Henry VI. and that of the Founder, 
which were formerly in the old Library, and have 
lately been engraven by Bartolozzi, are supposed to be 
coeval with the foundation. Another Tif John of 
Gaunty engraven in Carter's - Specimens, is thought, 
with great probability, to have been executed in bia 
lifetime, and probably placed at All Souls by Arch«* 
bishop Chichele". 

The tripod, in the vestibule of this Library, was 
found at Corinth, and belonged for some time to the 
Museun^ of Anthony Lefroy, Esq. who, in 1771, pre- 
sented it to this College. The celebrated antiquarian 
Venuti, and other connoisseurs in the history of tri* 
pods, pronounce this to be unique^ from its being of 
marble, and from the construction of the pedestal, 
which forms three feet. It was dedicated either to 
Cybele, whose symbols are the lions, or to. Juno, 
whose handmaids are the supporters*. 

The Chapel of this College retains the exterior 
only as left by the Founder, who built it for the cele- 
bration of religious rites, and as a place of repose for 
the illustrious dead. It was consecrated Sept. 16, 1442, 
the year before the Founder's death, and dedicated to 
the four fathers, Jerom, Ambrose, Augustine, and Gre- 
gory. With the spirit of Wykeham in his heart, and 
the example of Wykeham before his eyes, we cannot 
doubt that the pounder enriched this Chapel in the 
most sumptuous manner, and that it originally ex-i 

• Letter from Dr. Milner, in Carter^fe Specimens, vol. ii. p. »i4. 
P The inscription on the pedestal runs thus ; 

Aram. Tripodem. 

Olim. Matri. Deum. 

|n. Templo. S. Corinthi, 

Conspcratum, 
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ibibited a highly finished specimen of what the artists 
of his age could produce'. It had eight altars, viz* 
the high altar, six in the nave, and one in the vestibule^ 
each decorated with paintings, statues, and whatever 
was then supposed to excite or elevate devout affections* 
At the Reformation these were disfigured or de- 
stroyed, and probably with the more severity, because 
this Chapel was particulary obnoxious from it^ being' 
appropriated to public use on certain occasions. In 
the year 1444, Archbishop Stratford-, Chichele*s suc- 
cessor in the see of Canterbury, granted forty days 
indulgence to all Christians within the province of 
Canterbury, who would visit- this Chapel, and de* 
voutly pray for the souls of the faithful persons ^t rest 
with Christ. How long it was thus exposed to ge- 
neral superstition does not appear; but in 1566 w/e 
find Archbishop Parker addressing a letter to the So- 
ciety, commanding them to deface such plate as did 
"remain in superstitious fashion:" and in the fol- 
lowing year, a letter was sent by the high com- 
missioners, Parker, Grindall, &c* requiring the CoU 
"lege to send up divers monuments of superstition, 
part of which were specified in the schedule, and con- 
- sisted of books, viz. missals, grailes, processionals^ the 
Founder's mass book, and even their music. This 
wai^ followed by an order to deface and break all the 
church plate, except a few articles which might be 
applied to profane uses, and to send up to the com- 
missioners their two books of epistles and gospels, 
"reserving unto themselves the images of silver of 

* An inyentoiy of the books, plate, irestmcnts, he, given by Cbi- 
«hele, may be seen in Gutdi's CoUectanea, vol. ii. p. 357 < 

« 

N 3 
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^ tfa6 stttne defaced io manner aforesaid^'* Willi tleiAite 
orders the Society app^ to have compttied wHb greiit 
relactance ; tc/t Hrhen her Majesty's commissiooerB Hit 
at Oxford in 1573, they again peretoptorily ordered 
the CoDege *^ upon syght thereof utterlye to deface-^ 
^' ail <K>pes, vestments, all>es, missals, books, crosMt^ 
'' &c.^ Even then taste or saperstition secreted aonfe 
of these prosc^bed articles; and there yet remaiA; 
tfmong the curiosities of this College, a few fragmenfte 
of the attcient ffamttnre of the Chapel. The mishaAi^ 
however, were pvobably destroyed ; and, froih the ft^ 
fpecimehs to be found in onr public Kbraries, some 
idea may be formed of the exquisite art and skill be« 
stowed on them. 

Of the Chapel, When thus deprived of its appni^ 
priate Aimiture, we have no account, except that tha 
niches in which tlie stataes stood were permitted to 
remain. It is conjectured that the high altar hid 
undergone some change, at no great distance from 
the Founder's time, as Goldwell, Bishop of Norwich 
in 1504, left a legacy of 501. " circa aedificationem 
" sttmrai altaris'." Goldwell also built the first screen 
which parted the inner from the outer Chapel, aiid 
which remained until the year 1664, when the inner 
Chapel was paved with marble, and a new screen 
erected at the expence of Sir William Portman, Bart. 
a Gentleman Commoner, In the same year the niches 
which contained the statues were filled up, and the 
whole repaired. Streater, serjeant-painter to King 
Charles 11. painted the ceiling, and an altar-piece of 
the Resurrection^ Lord Orford is again unfortunate 
in his notices of this College. He says, ** Streater 

• Gtttch's CoUectmnea, vol. ii. p. 266. 
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'^ painted the Cbapel at All Spuls^ except th^ jResyr- 
** Taction, which is the work of Sir Javies Thornbill/' 
Wi^o ^as an infant wh^n Streater died ; hyt, under tbf 
article Tvthi^fi, he ascribes }t tfi hivn, and adds^ that \l 
fj. despicable. 

Tk^ jast alteration^ to which ihis Chapel ow^s its 
present beautiful interior, took place about the beg^n- 
joing^ of the last century, and wa^ accomplished b^ 
^e, combined taste and skill of iDf. Clarke, Sir James 
Thornhill, and Sir Christopher Wren* Their respec- 
lijVe shares cannot perhaps be exactly ascertained, but 
•the painting over the altar of the founder, and tl^e 
.qeiling and figui^es between the window3, were exe- 
cuted by Sir James ; the screed which part3 thf^ Cha- 
.pel and ante-rchapel by Sir Christopher"} and Dr* 
«(^larke (contributed the marble altar-piece with its 
.f^niture. Henry .Portman, Esq. s^p of Sir Willjapa 
< J^4^rtn|aP> John Webb, M» A^ and Henry Do^dingtqn 
..(Jreyille, defrayed the expence of Sir James Thprp- 
hilFs labours k The screen apd, other ornaments were 
. f^rnisbed at th^ expence ,of the College. Mengs's 

• 

^ne picture, the N(^li me tangere, was purchased of 

.|l^m at the price pf three hundred, guineas* Tbe win- 

|^ow& were paipted in chiaro scuro by Lovegrove of 

. Jifarlowe in Buckinghamshire, and the fine west win^ 

* Amotiipthe architectural dravvi^^ Of $jr Chi*ijstop)ier Wren, in tbe 
taivp2sy ot this Collegre is a desigh for this screen, but not exactly as it 
How appears. His ori^nal desi^M for all his builitings appear to have 
been fi«quently altered* He also constructed the dial on the outside of 
t)K Chapel, on the north.side gf the 9l4 quadrangle. << :Xhis dial sheiirs 
^'the time to a minute, having two half r9ys apdpne whole oqe for 
« every hour, a^d the qaioutcs marked pn the sides of the rays, fifteen 
** on each side**' 

If 4 
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dow was executed a few years ago by Eggtngton. N<> 
Chapel in Oxford is more admired by common spec- 
tators than this. The complicated grandeur of New 
College, which they seldom examine leisurely, ovei*- 
powers them with a confused idea of undefinable mag- 
nificence: but it is usually observed, that whatever 
visitor remembers any thing of Oxford, remembei*s 
the beantifut Chapel of All Souls, and joins in its 
praises'* Simplicity of decorration has seldom been 
exemplified with d^ote happy effect* 

The monuments of the eminent scholars and bene* 
factors, &c. both of early and recent times, are very 
numerous. A cloister, in imitation of that of New Gol- 
kge, formed part of the Founder's plan, and was begun 
in his time. It was an oblong square on the north-* 
west side of the Chapel, and was finished in 1491, at 
the expence of Thomas Overy, LL. B* some time FeU 
low, Bishop GoMweH, Thomas Calfoxe, and John 
Danvers, Esq. This cloister was pulled down to make 
way for the new quadrangle. 

The Warden's lodgings were originally som^ apart- 
ments at the south-east corner of the old quadrangle, 
to which additions were made in 1553, by Dr. War- 
ner, Warden, and a few other benefactors, or, as 
Wood thinks, at a later period, by Dr. Hoveden, and 
at the expence of the College^. In 1703, Dr. Clarke, 
wishing to build a house within the limits of this 
College for his private residence, agreed with the Col- 
lege for a spot of ground for the purpose, on con- 
dition, that, after his death, the house to be erected 
should become the property of the College. He ac- 
cordingly completed his house, and the College added 
the buildings which join the new and the old lodg- 
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« 

iiigs> now converted into chambers for the Fellow»« 
Dr. Clarke died in 1786, and left part of the furniture 
and pictures for the use of his successors. Dr. Tracy^ 
introduced some judicious aherations in these lodg- 
ingSy which have added considerably to their con* 
Yenience and elegance. Part of the building stands 
upon the site of Inge Hall, a grammar-school founded 
by Walter Inge, and by him given to the hospital of 
St. John Baptist. It afterwards became the property 
of Magdalen College". 

The first Warden of All Souls was Richard An-^ 
drew, LL. D. a relation of the Founder, and one 
of his executors. He was appointed Warden in 1437, 
and resigned the office in 1442, after contributing li- 
berally to the' ornamental furniture and buildings of 
the College. He was afterwards employed in state 
embassies, and promoted for his services to the rank 
of King's Secretary, which was followed by a Ca- 
nonry of Windsor, and the Deanery of York **. He 
died in 1477* Among his successors, we find Robert 
Hoveden, author of the life of Chichele, and of a ca- 
taiogue of the Wardens and Fellows ; both these are 
preserved in MS. in the Library, and have been con- 
sulted by Wood, Duck, and other historians. He 
died in I6l4, and was buried in the Chapel. Arch- 
bishop Sheldon was elected Warden in l635, but was 
ejected by the parliamentary visitors in 1646, and im- 

• So in vol. ii. of Wood's Annals, published by Mr. Gutch ; but the 
description does nut a^ee with that given in Wood's ** Ancient and 
** Present State of the City of Oxford," published by Sir John 
Peshal. ' 

^ Willis's Cathedrals, and Wood's Colleges, edit. Gutch, where a 
|»aTtiicttUr. account is (iv«n of his civil and ecclesiastical progress. 
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|itisoiied» His successor, Palmer, djing ia iGSQ^QOg 
OD the eve of the RestoratioQ, Dr. fibeldon .was itgwn 
elected, but never took possession, on account of iin^ 
promotion to the Bishopric of London. He .wiB 
occur hereafter as a benefactor to the Univer«t<y» 
The present Warden is the twenty^ai^^ frQtn %l^, 
foundation. 

We find the dames of very few pREt Atks amoio^ 
the alumni of this College^ and not more than tweatyr 
one can be traced as having had any connection wilb 
•it. Among the most noted are, Goldwell, Bishop of 
Norwich, an early benefactor, and Bulliqgham, %h^ 
pibus Bishop of Lincoln and Worcester. Puppn .<^ 
Winchester and Archbishop Sheldon, although -electa 
Fellows here, were educated, the first at Christ Churob, 
and the second at Trinity. Jeremy Taylor, Bishop qT 
Down and Connor, an honour .to any college or anjr 
nation^ became a Fellow here in 16S0, by the pomir 
nation of Archbishop Laud, as Visitor, but contrary 
to the statutes, as he was beyond the age at which 
tiandidates are eligible, and had not been of three 
years standing. 

The list of scholars of other ranks affords many 
established names, some of which, however, appear 
here by election from other Colleges* The celebrated 
Linacre seems to have been first educated here, and 
to have pursued his studies abroad until he was en- 
abled to introduce polite literature into his own 
country. He was the first person who taught Greek 
at Oxford. His own master in that laneuac^e was 
Demetrius Chalcondyles, one of the learned Greeks 
who took refuge in Italy after the taking of Constan- 
tinople by the Turks in 1453. Linacre was eminently 
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qualified to teach what he had studied. He was^ nt^ 
cording to Erasmus, Fir non exacti tanium, sed severi 
ingenii* He was one of the founders of the College 
of Physicians, London, and its first President, and 
Ibnnder of the Physic lectures in Merton College. 

The no less celebrated Leland studied here for some 
time : and one, who, according to the character left 
by his contemporaries, equalled any for extent of 
learning, Recorde, a physician and mathematiciaili 
His history, however, is obscure; and all we know 
certainly is that he died a prisoner in the King's 
Bench. To his other acquirements he added a know- 
"tedge of the Saxon, as appears from his notes on 
Alexander Essebiens, a MS. in Corpus library, Cam- 
bridge, where he took his Doctor's degree in medi- 
cine. To All Souls likewise belong, Andrew Kings- 
SttiB, an able linguist and divine, formerly of Corpus : 
-^Dr. Key, or Cay, one of the earliest historians elf 
'Oxford, and Master of University College, Where he 
ought to have been noticed: — Sir Anthony Sherley, 
or Shirley, ambassador and traveller : — Sir John Ma- 
ton, Privy Counsellor during the four discordant 
reigns of Henry VIIL Edward VL Mary, and Eliza- 
beth : — Sir William Petre, already noticed among the 
benefactors of Exeter College: — Robert Heyrick, 
poet : — Marchmont Needham, one of the earliest 
Writers of newspapers, of the Mercurius Britannicus, 
and other scurrilous papers intended to promote the 
Oliverian cause: — Joseph Keble, first of Jesus, a law 
writer of considerable note, and of almost incredible 
industry. Besides several folios, 8cc. published in his 
lifetime, he left above one hundred and fifty folios 
and quartos in MS. The disease of reporting was so 
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strong upon him, that/althoagh he was never knowa 
to have a brief^ or make a jmotion, be reported all the 
cases in the King's Bench court, from iQ6l to 1710, 
the period of his death, and all the serofons preached 
at Gray's Inn cbapel, amounting to above four thoit* 
sand. Dr. Matthew Tindal, the deist, has already 
been noticed as of Lincoln and Exeter : in this Col- 
lege, of which he was chosen Fellow ija 1678, he was 
chiefly renowned, if we may credit one of his biogra- 
phers?, for an extraordinary appetite. We have mo^ 
pleasure, however, in adding the names of the pioos 
John Norris, Rector of Bemerton, elected from Exe* 
ter, and Dr. Sydenham, the im|>rover of medical scU 
ence, first of Magdalen Hall : — Sir William TrumbuU, 
the friend and correspondent of Pope, and an elegant 
jKsholar, and accomplished' statesman : — Lord Chance}* 
lor Talbot, first a Gentleman Commoner of Orie|, 
and Sir Christopher Wren, the formation of whose 
genius and taste belongs more properly to Wadham 
College, and procured him a fame which cannot bje 
circumscribed. 

AH Souls also enumerates among its most distin- 
guished scholars in the departments of law and poll* 
tics, Sir Robert Weston, Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
in Queen Elizabetirs time: — Sir Clement Edmonds, 
Secretary of the Council to James L — Sir Daniel 
Dunn, Dean of the Arches, and Master of the Re- 
quests, 1567-1617: — Henry Coventry, Secretary of 
State to Charles II. — Richard Steward, Dean of St- 



• The Reli^us, Rational, and Moral Conduct of Matthew Tindal, 
LL. D. late Fellow of All Souls College in Oxford ; in a Letter to a 
friend. By a Member of the same College. 8to« Lond. 173^. 
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Paul's and Westminster, Clerk of the Closet to Charles 
I. and Commissioner of ecclesiastical affairs at the 
treaty of Uxbridge : — Sir Nathaniel Lloyd, already no- 
ticed: — and that illustrious ornament to his profession 
and to.tlie University, Sir William, Blackstone. It is 
much to be regretted that Dr. Buckler* of this Col- 
lege neglected to leave 4nemoriaIs of so interesting a 
iCharacteK He had been the friend and associate of 
Blackstpne during the greater part of his splendid ca^ 
•reer, and was in every respect qualified to detail the 
progress of his various studies, and the many benefits 
he conferred on this and on Queen's College, where 
be succeeded Dr. Coxed as one of the visitors on 
Mitchell's foundation. His memory, however, can 
never . perish while his Commentaries exist. It will 
hereafter come to be noticed, that Blackstone received 
his early education, and liis first marks of distinction^ 
while an Undergraduate of Pembroke College, 
• , - • ■ • . .. 

* Dr. Buckler was a man of ^Ktcnsive learnings and an able antiquary. 

. ' » ... ... 

Of liis wit, he has left a most incontrovertible proof in his ** Complete 
^ Vindication of the Mallard of All Souls College, against the injurious 
"** suggestions of the Rev. Mr. Pointer/* who in his short History of Ok- 
fiord insinuatfid, that the huge mallard, found imprisoned in a gutter, (xr 

drain, at the digging of the foundation of the College, was a goose, 
. This mallard is still, commemorated in a song on oiie of the College 
'^udies. Dr. Buckler's Vindication, which is one of the finest pieces of 

irony in our language, was followed by a sheet of Proposals for a ** Com- 
.«< plete history of the Mallardians," scarcely less humorous, drawn up 

j>y Mr. Rowe Mores and Mr. Bilson, and published in 1753. This last pro« 

mised << a true history of Pentrapolin k Calaiino, usually styled, by way 
'*<of emtfidncc. The Buckler of the Mallardians.*' Dr. Buckler died 
' Pec. 24« 1780. 




i HE genius of WykehKm stiJI predominated in Ox- 
ford. At the dist.tncc of more than seventy years, 
wid during a state of public afl'airs peculiurly unpropi- 
tious to undertakings of titis description, his example 
gave rise to Magdalen College, an establiabment whicb 
for opulence and extent of usefulness bad at that tinte 
scarcely a rival in Europe, 

This well-KJOQStituted Society was founded by Wii- 
liam of Waynfleet, Bishop of Winchester, and Lord 
Chancellor in the reign of Henry VI. He was tbe 
eldest son of Richard Patten, of Waynfleet in Lio- 
colnshire, by Margery, daughter of Sir Wiliiam Brere- 
ton. Knight, and had for his brother John Patten, 
Dean of Chichester; but the precise time of his birtli 
ia no where Ascertained. Accordiag to the custon 
of im day, he took the siirDame -of Waynfleet from hm 
g^tWe place. 

He was educated at Winchester school, sod studied 
•^rwa/ds at Oxford, but in what College is uncer- 
toin. The hiworiatt of Winchester is inclined to pre- 
fer New College, which is most consistent with the 
.progress of education at Wykeham's school. Wooi^ 
acknowledges, that although bis name does oot occat 
among the Fellows of New College, nor among those 
of MertoD, where Hollingshed places him, unless he 
was a Cbapleio ot Postmaster, yet " tbe general 
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^ togM is for the College of William of Wykchnmv" 
Whoever he studied, his proficiency in the literature 
of the tim^Si and in philosophy and divinity, in which 
last he took the degree of Bachelor, is said to have 
been great ; and the fame he acquired as Schoolmaster 
t>t Winchester, with the classical library he formed, is 
A, proof that he surpassed in such learning as was then 
attainable. 

Of his preferments in the church we have no early 
#cco<ii>t th^t is not liable to suspicion. Wood says, 
that he was Rector of vVraxall in 14d3, and that be 
Was Rector of Chedsey in 1469, which is highly im- 
|ir6bable, because he had then been twenty years 
Bishop of Winchester. It is, however, more <:Iearly 
MCertamed, that about the year 1430 ,he was appointed 
H^^d Master of Winchester school, where he dis-» 
^yed great abilities as a teacher. In 1438, he was 
Master of St. Mary Magdalen Hospital near Wia- 
lefaestet, which is supposed to have stiggested to hvta 
the name and p^trotaass of his foundation at Oxfordi^ 

In 1440, wh^a Hettry VI. visit«d Winchester, f«r 
tfie purpose of ilispecting the discipline, constitutioo, 
Mid progress of Wyk^ftm 'S 8(^oo1> on the model «>f 
irtiieh h^ h^A begun to feiand one i^ Etoti, he procavcid 
Hi6 t^otisent of Waynfleet to remoTe thither, wi^h 
'fi^e JteHolirs and thirty-five of the Scholars; whose 
(^Matiofi oto Pounder superintended until Decembeir, 
f 44S> When he wa$ appointed Provost of that ede 
4>iMBd setaiina^'y. X)vi the ^ath of Cardinal Beaufort, 
th 1447| be #as advanced to ^ see of Wvftcliester, 

• Xfr tliafidlierj ts 1 ftia Jtitft itlforttted hf crtife «f IxiB hithtiate friends, 
waft incliiiiid to prefSer Merton. " 
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which he held for the long space of thirty-nine years> 
during which he amply justified the recommendation 
of the King, being distinguished ^' for piety, learning, 
'^and prudence/^ Hisf Highness honoured with bift 
presence the ceremony of his enthronement*. 

His acknowledged talents and political sags^city 
•procured him the unreserved confidence of his royal 
master, who appears to have treated him with conde- 
scending familiarity, employed him in some affairs of 
critical importance, and received throughout the 
whole of his turbulent reign abundant proofs of bis 
invariable loyalty and attachment. In 1450, when 
the rebellion of Jack Cade burst forth, Waynfleet, 
who had retired to the nimnery of Holywell, was sent 
for by the King to Canterbury, and advised the 
issuing a proclamation offering pardon to all con- 
cerned in the rebellion, except Cade himself; in con- 
sequence of which the rebels dispersed, and left their 
. leader to his fate. Soon after, when Richard, Duke 
jof York, took up arms, the King sent our Prelate, 
with the Bishop of Ely, to inquire Kis reasons for so 
alarming a step. The Duke replied, that his only view 
was to remove evil counsellors from his Highness, and 
particularly the Duke of Somerset. Waynfleet and 
his colleague having made this report, the King or- 
dered the Duke of Somerset to be imprisoned, and 
received the Duke oF York with kindness, who on his 
part took a solemn oath of future allegiance and fide- 
lity; which, however, he violated at the battle of 
Northampton in 1460. In October, 14j3, Waynfleet 

• Vetusta Monumenta, vol. ii. Miluer's Hist, of Winchester. Budr 
,^n^§ Life of Waynfleet, apud Batesiura. 
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baptized the young Prince of Wales by the name of 
Edward. ^ , 

In October, 1456, he Wad appointed Lord High 
Chancellor in the room of Bourchier, Archbishop of 
Canterbury; and the following year he ^at iii judg- 
ment with the Archbishop, and other Prelates, upon 
I>r. Reginald Pecocke, Bishop of Chichester, who had 
advanced some doctrines contrary to the prevailing 
religious opinions. On this occasion the court was 
unanimous in enjoining Pecocke to a solemn recanta- 
tion, and confinement to hid house ; his writings also 
"Were ordered to be burnt: but the Afchbishop, ac- 
cording to Mr. Lewis's account, took a far more 
active share in this business than the Chancellor^. 

Waynfleet resigned the office of Chancellor in the 
•month of July, 1460; about which time he accompa** 
nied the King to Northampton, and was with him a 
few days before the fatal battle near that place, in 
which the royal army was defeated. Waynfleet's at- 
tachment to Henry's cause had been uniform and 
decided, yet his high character and talents appear to 
have protected him. Edward IV. treated him not 
only with respect, but with some degree of magnani- 
mity, as he issued a special pardon in his favour, 
and condescended to visit, unasked, his newly founded 
College at Oxford, a favour which to Waynfleet, em* 
barked in a work which required royal patronage, 
most have been highly gratifying. The remainder of 
his life appears to have been free from political inter- 
ference or danger, and he lived to see the quiet union 
of the Houses of York and Lancaster, in the mar^ 
liage of Henry VII. with Elizabeth of York. 

• Lewis's Life of Pecockej p. 281. et ?eqq> 
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Besides t|is other prefi^rments, he is sl^d to have 
been Chancellor of the University of Oxford ; but hU 
name no where occurs in AYood's copious aad accu* 
rate account of the persons who filled that office. 

He died of a short but violent illness in the afterr 
noon of Aug. 11, I486, and was interred, with great 
funeral pomp, in Winchester cathedral, in a magnifi- 
cent sepulchral chapel, which is kept in the finest 
preservation by the Society of Magdalen College, 
In his will he bequeathed legacies to all his servants^ 
to all the religious of both sexes in Winchester, to alL 
the clergy in that city, and to every Fallow and Scho- 
lar in Wykeham's two Colleges and his owp. 
* His biographers* have celebrated his piety, temper^ 
and humanity. Besides the foundation, of which we^ 
are to give a more amp|e detail, he established, a free* 
school in his native town, and was a benefactor ta 
Eton college, Winchester cathedral, and other places. 
In these labours, while his munificent spirit induced 
him to hire the ablest artists, he displayed himseir 
very considerable talents as an architect. Leland was 
informed that the greatest part of the buildings of 
Eton College were raised under his direction, and at 
his expence. In 1478 we find him overseer of the 
buildings at Windsor, an office formerly held by his 
great predecessor Wykeham, and it was from tha$ 
place he sent workmen to complete the Divinity- 
school of Oxford. 

In the second year of his Bishopric he obtained a 

• Budden, 4to, 1603, Birch, Vetusta Monumenta, &c. A Life of 
Waynfieet has long been expected from a distinguished Member of his 
College, the late Dr. Cbaitdler, and is now in preparation for tUt 

press. 
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lieence oF Hfetiry VL dated May 6, 1448, enabling 
hitn to found) in Oxford^ a Hall, for a President and 
Scholars, the number to be regulated by their reve- 
nues. This he was permitted to endow with lOOl. 
per onnutHf add to give them a common seal. He 
then employed John Godmanston of Essex to pur-* 
chase ground on which this Hall might be erected, 
whb obtained from the Master and Brethren of St. 
John^s hospital a long lease of all their lands lying 
between the lane that led from the east-gate to St. 
John's-street on the east, Horsemull lane, now called 
Lo^c lane, on the west, and High-street on the north, 
and St. John-street, where Merton College and Alban 
Hall stand, on the south, upon a yearly rent of 61. 6s. 
6^. Much of this ground was at that time waste, but 
Oti other parts there were tenements, and four Halls, 
Jbostar Hall, Hare Hall, Pencrych Hall, and Night- 
ingale Hall. 

Bostar Hall, a buildidg of one hundred and thirty- 
five feet by thirty-seven, and Hare Hall, of seventy- 
five feet by s^xty-six, whidh stood on the south of the 
High-street, and near to St. John's-street, were taken 
possession of by the Founder, who made of them one 
Hail, consecrated to St. Mary Magdalen, and on Aug. 
9Bf 144B, settled in it a President, John Horley % B. D. 
thirteen Master Fellows, and- seven Bachelor Fellows 
or «^cholars- Other preitiises wei:^ then purchased 
with a view to enlarge this Magdalen Hall, but it 
fippears that the Founder altered his purpose; and 
although we know not upoti What account St. John's 

• Or rather Homley. He had the living of St. Bennet Sheerhog in 
LcHHJbn, and Dartfbrd in Kent. He died ait Dartlord neariy twenty 
yean after resigning the office of President of Magdideo Hall. 

O 2 
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hospital was now so easily to be procured, it is cer* 
Min that, in a conference with Henry VL on the sub^ 
ject, he obtained leave of the King to convert th& 
whole buildings and premises belonging to that hospi— 
tal into a College. Tradition says, that Henry, whose 
partiality to Cambridge was well known, endeavoured, 
to persuade Waynfleet to carry his designs to tha^ 
University; but finding him more disposed towards 
Oxford, he readily entered into his views, and pro- 
mised him every assistance. 

The hospital of St. John the Baptist stood at the 
eastern extremity of Oxford, but was possessed of 
premises of very great extent, both on the north and 
south side of the High-street. Its history can witfat 
difficulty be traced farther back than to the reign oF 
King John*. About the year 1233 it was either re- 
built or repaired by Henry HL and is said to have 
been intended for infirm persons, or poor strangers 
travelling to St. Frideswyde's, St. Edmund's well, and 
other places of superstitious resort. It extended in 
buildings and grounds from east-bridge to east-gate, on 
both sides of the street, its burying ground being on 
the site of the present physic garden. Its endow- 
ments were very considerable; and at the time above 
mentioned Henry HI. gave the hospitallers his mill at 
Hedington, called the King's mill, with its lands and 
meadows, the Jews' garden or burial place, on which 
part of the hospital was erected, and a piece of ground, 
supposed to be now Magdalen grove, with many other 
privileges and immunities. They were also possessed 
of several churches and manors, and of some estates, 

* Yet a recital exists in the CoUe§!^e of a grant of Henry U. Jolin'6 
father, to tha hospital of certain lands. 
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both in and near the city of Oxford. The few re- 
mains of this hospital that are still standing will be 
noticed hereafter. 

In the year 1456 and 1457> the King licensed these 
hospitallers to surrender their hospital^ with all its ap- 
purtenancesi manors, lands, and possessions, spiritual 
and temporal, into the hands of the President and 
Scholars of Magdalen Hall, on condition that the 
Master and Brethren of the hospital should receive 
maintenance during their lives. The licence to found 
a CioUege is dated July 18, 1457- Its boundaries are 
described to be a plot of ground without east-gate, 
having the river Cherwell on the east-side, the way 
leading from the east-gate to the east-bridge on the 
south, the high-way leading from the east-gate to 
Holywell and Canditch on the west, and certain lands 
on the manor of Holj^well on the north. The 
Founder's endowment was, as before stipulated, to be 
lOOl. yearly. 

This transaction being completed, the Founder, on 
June 12, 1458, placed in his new College a President, 
William Tybard, B. D. three Master and three Bachelor 
Fellows, and two days after, the President and Scho- 
lars of Magdalen Hall* surrendered up their house to 
the College, and joined the Society. The foundation 
was then confirmed by the bull of Pope Calixtus HI. 
and afterwards by that of Sixtus IV. removing the Col- 
lege froni the jurisdiction of the see of Lincoln to that 
of Winchester, and enabling the Society to prove the 
wills of such members as die in College. 

* This HaU reverted to the name of Bostar Hall, and was for several 
years inhabited by students of the University, and afterwards used as 4 
taTtmorinn. 

OS 
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t^e progtem qf the uen bviUiiigi^ the 
Spj^oli^s ref ideA purily in the pld hoapita!, and pactly 
iQ Magdalen Hall. The Brethren of the hoifatti dso 
were e^tertwied during their Ufea wUun the pre- 
misfg. Tb^ foandatlon^stone of the £rftt qoadcaDgle 
was laid May ^i 1473; and in ].479> Mime time before 
the huiJidings were complelied, the Fonndec g^ve the 
Society a body of stulates* According to these the 
Ck>IIege wa3 to be calkd Seinie Mkrie Mamgdalmi§ 
Coiisdge, tp the h^^Qonr and praise of Christ crucified^ 
thie blessed Vifigin (hi$ mother), St. iiimy Magdalene, 
St Johf) BaptiiEit, the Aposties St. Peter and S»«. Pmid^ 
the glorioua confessor St» Swy thine, sind ofiher patrons 
of t^^ qathedial of Wipchester. The Bumh^ of re- 
sident memberl were to be forty Fellows, thirty Scho- 
Ibj^9 Q^Ued. Sem^ammunarii or Denues, four Cbap- 
laina, Priests, eight Clerks,, and sixteea Choristers. 
Poor Scholars were also to.be supplied. wijtkfood> and 
strangers entertained as formerly while the hospital 
stood ; but those regulations were afterwards rendered 
unnecessary^ by the altered and improved state of 
education and society. Some of the Fellows were to 
study the caqon-law, and some medicine, but the 
greater part divinity ; and they were to be chosen in 
the following local numbers: of the diocese of Win- 
chester, five ; county of Lincoln, seven ; of Oxford- 
shire^ four ; Berkshire, three ; diocese of Norwich, 
four ; of Chichester, two ; county of Gloucester, two ; 
of Warwick, two ; of Buckingham, Kent, Nottingham, 
Essex, Somerset, Northampton, Wilts, and the city^of 
London, one each. The Demies are restricted to 
those counties in which the College possessed lands 
before the Founder's decease ; and were to be conver* 
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kint rn grammar^ ^ogi6, sophistry, and that species of 
nmsic caHed plain song, or chaunting. 

fwo Fellowships were founded in 1461 by John 
Itfgledew, chaplain to Waynfleet, who were to be na- 
tives of the dioceses of York or Dnrham, to profess 
SUfinity, and be on their election graduates in arts. 
A third was added, about the same time, by John 
Fortnan, who was born at Rothwell, and was after- 
waards Vicar of Ruston, near "Wakefield, in Yorkshire ; 
{his Fellowship w^s to be enjoyed either by the ae- 
scendants of his father, or by a native of RothWell, ot 
Roston, or its neighbourhood, within the county of 
York. These three Fellowships complete the number 
i>{ forty specified in the foundation of the College. 

Some of the benefactors to this College gave lands 
in the lifetime of the Founder. Among these occurs 
the name of Sir John Fastolff, Knight and Knight- 
Banneret, a brave and celebrated General, Governor 
and Nobleman in France, during our wars and con- 
quests in that kingdom in the reigns of Hertry IV. V. 
and VI, and Knight of the Garter. He was person- 
ally attached to William of VTaynfleet, whom he ap- 
pointed one of his executors, and his nanie is comme- 
morated among the benefactors in the anniversary 
speech. He died before this College was settled, but 
the Founder constituted within it his chantry to say 
tnass for the benefit of his soul. It is likewise as- 
certained, that the boar's head in Southwark, now di- 
vided into tenements, and Caldecot manor in Sntfblk, 
and probably other estates in Lovingland in the same 
county, were part of his benefaction. This great maa 
has been strangely confounded by some writers with 
SKakspeare's braggart buffoon of neairly the same 

o 4 
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name, although certainly a feigned one; bat the 

Mr. Goiigh has done ample justice to his character':^^!^'^ 

in the enlarged and accurate memoir which he drew 

op for the new edition of the Biographia Britannica. ^ 

In 1483^ William Fitz-alan, Earl of Arundel, gav< 
tills Socijetj the hospital of St. John and St. James^ 
at Aynho in Northamptonshire. There succeeded 
some smaller benefactions; but all of them toge-' 
Aer were of little comparative value with the ample 
posBessioos granted by the Crown from the alien prio- 
riet, or acquired by the munificent Founder. About 
tl^ close of the sixteenth century, Simon Perot, or 
Ptoet, some time Fellow, gave lands at Stankke for a 
sermon on St. Mark's day in the College Chapel, and 
a commemoration on the Monday before, oq which 
day sums of money were to be given to the President 
and Fellows present, to the Choristers, and an increase 
of their commons. J^ oration is also to be delivered 
in the Hall before dinner by a Demy. The mem- 
'bers of the University attend this sermon. Among 
the more recent benefactors, the names of Warner, 
iPlshop of Rochester, Ralph Freman, Esq. of Hamels, 
Hertfordshire, and John Norris, Esq. LL. D. stand dis- 
tiqguished, Warner, who had been Fellow in the 
reign of James I. contributed above 14001. to the Col- 
lege Library ; Mr, Freman gave the Society Freman's 
Court near the Royal Exchange, London ; and Mr, 
Norris, who had been formerly on the foundation, be- 
queathed the 3um of 500Q1, towards carrying on the 
present new building, 

The benefices at presei^t belonging to this College 
are the Livings of Appleton, Aston Tirold, East Ilsley, 
and Tubney, in Berkshire ; Be^qonsQeld and Saunder-r 
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ton in Buckinghamshire; Boyton, Dinion, Winter- 
borne Basset, and Fittleton, Wiltshire; Houghton, 
Northamptonshire ; Bramber, Sussex ; Brandeston, 
Norfolk ; Candlesby, Horsington, Middle Saltfleetby, 
and Swaby, in Lincolnshire; Swaford, Ducklington, 
and Stanlake, in Oxfordshire ; Slimbridge, Gloucester- 
shire; Stanwaj in Essex; and the alternacy of East 
Bridgeford, Nottinghamshire : the Vicarages of Ba- 
singstoke, Selbourne, East Worldbam, in Hants ; Up- 
per Beeding, Findon, New Shoreham, Old Shoreham, 
and Washington, in Sussex ; Evenley, Northampton- 
shire ; and Willoughby, Warwickshire : all which Vi- 
carages the College has augmented by leases of the 
respective impropriate tithes, and of the tithes of 
Horspath, Oxfordshire, and of West Tisted, Hants. 

By the benefactions we originally noticed of Fas- 
^olff, and Fitz-alan, -Earl of Arundel, and by the noble 
endowment of the Founder, this College became the 
znost opulent in the University, its revenues being 
Talued, in 1535, at 10761. 5s. £d. yearly, or, according 
to Twyne, at 10f)61. 5s. £d. In l6l2 the Society con- 
sisted of two hundred and forty-six persons. It now 
consists, as originally, of the President, forty Fellows, 
thirty Demies, a divinity Lecturer, a Schoolmaster 
and Usher, four Chaplains, eight Clerks, and sixteen 
Choristers, besides Gentlemen Commoners, for there 
are no Commoners. 

On the extensive BUILDINGS of this College, 
William Orchyarde was employed as architect, under 
the direction of the Founder. The entrance to the first 
court is through a modern portal of the Doric order, 
decorated with a statue of Waynfleet. On the left is 
part of the President's lodgings, begun in 1485, al- 
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tered in 1769- In front is the original entrance into 
the large quadrangle by a gateway, now disused, under 
a venerable Gothic tower, adorned with statues of the 
Founder, of Henry IIL St. John the Baptist, and St. 
Mary Magdalen, under canopies bf exquisite work- 
manship. This tower, nay whole frool^ jnreseryes its 
ancient form and beauty. The windows of the cham- 
ber over the gateway, which has been Silways called 
the Founder's chamber, were supplied by Br. Hum- 
phrey (President from 1561 to 1589) ^^ith arms and 
inscriptions in honour of the Founder, and other cele- 
brated characters belonging to the College; among 
whx>m we find the Cardinals Pole and Wolsey, Arch- 
bishop Lee, Bishops Stokesly, Langland, Vesey, Ogle- 
thorpe, Downham, Bentham, Harley, Farkhurst, &c. 
Most of these have been since removed into the win- 
dows of the Hall. 

In a corner also of the. court, before we enter the 
great quadrangle, is the ancient stone pulpit, from 
which the sermon on St. John the Baptist's day used 
to be preached. The court was on that occasion fur- 
nished around the sides with a large fence of green 
boughs, in allusion to St. John's preaching in the wil- 
derness ; but for many ye<irs past this sermon before 
the University has been delivered in the Chapel. 

Through this court we pass into the larger quadran- 
gle, with its fine cloister, begun by the Founder in 
1473, and nearly in the state in which he left it, ex- 
cept the south cloister, which was added after his 
death in 1490. This quadrangle contains the Chapel, 
Hall, and Library, the older part of the President's 
lodgings, and apartments for the Fellows and Demies, 
and behind is the ancient Kitchen, which belonged to 
St. John's hospital. The interior of the quadrangle is 
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ornamented with a series of hieroglyphics^ which were 
added io 1509, and were originally coloured. The in- 
tention of them has long perplexed curious inquirer&* 
Ivk the Library is a manuscript solution, which affords 
^hat many think a very satis£actory explanatioii of 
these singular specimens of sculpture. This manu- 
script is entitled, ^^CEdipus Magdaleneusis, Explicatio 
Imaginum et Figurarum, quas apud Magdalienenses 
in interiori Collegii Quadrangulo Tibicinibud impo«- 
'* sitae visuntur." It was written by William Reeks, 
^ome time Fellow of the College, at the request of Dr. 
Gierke, who was President from 1671 to 1687. 

To this solution, which we have thcown into a 
npte % it is impossible to refuse the praise of inge- 

• « Beginning from the south-west corner, the two first fibres we 
'* meet with are the Lion and the Pelican, The former of these is the 
" emblem of Omrage SLnd Figilance ; the latter, of jHirental Tendemen 
*' and Affeetitm. Both of them together express to us the complete 
•* character of a good governor of a College. Accordingly they are 
<' placed under the window of those lodgings which originally belonged 
'< to the President, as the instructions they convey ought particalarly to 
** regulate his conduct. 

** Going on to the right hand, on the other side of the gateway, are 
*< four figures, viz. the Schoolmaster, the Lawyer, the Ph^fsician, and 
** the Divine. These are ranged along the outside of the Library, and 
<< represent the duties and business of the students of the house. By 
'* means of learning in general, they are to be introdiieed to one of the 
*' three learned professions ; or else, as hinted to us by the figure with 
'* Cap and Bells In the comer, they must turn out Fools in the end. 

*' We come now to the north side of the quadrangle ; and here the 
'* three first figures represent the history of Lktvid, his conquest over the 
** Lion and Goliath; from whence we are tauglit, not to be discouraged 
*' nt any difficulties that may stand in our way, as i^e Pigour ^ Youth 
** if ill easily enable us to surmount them. The neat figure to these is 
** that of the Hippopotamos, or River^Horse, carrying his young one 
** tipon his shoulders. This is the emblem of a good tutor, or Fellow of 
** a College, who is sat to watch over the youth of the society, and by 
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form course of precepts; nor does the author, likesom^^fc_e 
sanguine conjecturers, appear to have beeo seekiag^^^g 
more than he could find. In a few instances only iw fit 
has been thought that he has given a moral meaning tcc=» .so 
figures, such as the dog, dragon, and deer, which ar^^~are 
merely heraldic. The writer ot'a note on this subject^ ^^ =t, 
in Mr. Gutch's Appendix to Wood's history, conjee — ■=«- 
tures, that the figures were executed from designs b'i^^"_ ^y 
Holbein *. 

Those who have attributed figures of this kind, aniEi:^ d 
the indecent sculptures in some of our cathedrals, to«::^^^ 
the contests between the regular and secular clergy„^^ ^ 
mutually ridiculing each other's character and conduct, ^^i 
or to the licentious invention of the builders, seem to -^^ 
involve the subject in additional obscurity. Can it be-^^ 
conceived that the founders of our Colleges, or the '^^^ 
guardians of our Churches, many of wliom were emi- ^^H 



" whose pnuleiice thej are to be led thtough the duigen of th^r firat ea- 
" trtnde lata the vorU. The figure immediately following represeots 
- —Sttriely ot Ttaipemiue, that most necessary virtue of ■collegiato life. 
" The whole remuning train of figures am the vice* wa kre iiutructed 
" to avoid. Those next to Temperance are the oppotite vieea of Gtut- 
" li^ aai Drun^tJUKlt, Then follow the iMeanlkrepet, tbo Hgmut, 
"and PatUhar, representing l-'ielenee. Fraud, and 7\rtaeieiy i the' 
. "^Or^M representing ClvelmaTuiit, and the next figure, jbtgtF or 
" Mtraienett. The J)og, the Dragm, the Detr, Flattajt, Euugt and 
•< TfmufiQr ; and the three last, the Mattticliara, the Ba*trt, and tha 
" IiBtiaa, Pride, Ontttntioji, and ImsI. 

" We have here, therefore, a complete and instructive lesson for (he 
" uae of a society dedicated to the advancement of religion and learn- 
" iflg i and, on this pUn, we nuqr uippoie the Founder of Magdalettt 
" ^«aking, by mean! of these figures, tu the students of tus CoUeg«. 

■ P. 273, These figures nay be contemjdated at Iriiurc in Mr. Car- 
Ih'i Spadmeni of Andtnt SculpUuc. 
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ti^nt for pietj; however mistaken in some points, 
would have permitted those edifices to be thus prosti- 
tuted ? Or that the slow progress of the most ingeni- 
ous artistes labour should be employed in a regular 
series of carvings or sculpture^ for no other purpose 
than to expose temporary feuds and quarrels at the 
ttxpence of public decency ? 

This cloister does not appear to have been intended, 
like those of New College and All Souls, for a place 
of burial, nor are there any monuments erected in it. 

South of the Chapel, and on the south side of 
what is called the Chaplains' court, stands the great 
tower of Magdalen College, whose beautiful propor- 
tions, solidity, and picturesque effect, have been so 
much and so uniformly admired. The foundation- 
higue of this noble structure was laid August 9> 1492, 
by Dr. Richard Mayciw, President, and it was finished 
in 1498. Cardinal Wolsey being about this time 
Bursar of tb^ College, when only twenty-three years 
of age, the plan of it has generally been attributed to 
him. Tradition goes even so far as to say, that he 
supplied himself by unfair means with money from 
the College treasury to complete the work ; but his 
biographer,. Fiddes, has very ably defended him 
!against this charge. An ingenious modern writer* 
has conjectured, that the plan was taken by Waynfieet 
from the design of King's College in Henry VI.'s will, 
in which will he is so highly complimented and trusted, 
Bnd that this borrowed plan qr sketch might have been 
left by the Bishop at his death. There is certainly rea- 
son to think, that in some parts of the venerable qua- 

■.pallaway** Obsenratiaqoi on EnyU&b Architectun» 
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drangle Waynfleet availed himself of that pka vl^hidti 
the unfbrtanate monarch was not able to carrj into 
execution; and the writer just mentioned has specified 
a few coincidences which cannot be supposed to be 
accidental. At the same time it mast be lemarked,^ 
that in the ages of the pure Gothict here was a con- 
siderable uniformity of plan in structurefs of the same 
kind. In the college, the chapei, the cathedral, the 
cloister, &c. there were certain great outlines, charac* 
teristic of the Gothic style, to which etery architect 
regularly adhered. 

Before the Reformation, a mass of reqmem for the 
soul of Henry VI I. used to be performed on the top 
of Magdalen tower every May-day early in the morn- 
ing. This was afterwards commuted for a few pieces 
of music, which are executed by the choristers, and 
for which the rectory of SUmbridge in Gloucestershire 
pays annually the sum of lOl. From this commemora- 
tion it has been supposed that Henry VIL contributed 
to the building of the tower. But it does not appear 
that' he was otherwise a benefactor to this CoUege, 
than by being instrumental in confirming the right of 
the above-mentioned rectory to the College. During 
the grand rebellion, when hopes were entertained of 
efiiectually fortifying Oxford against tlie Parliament'- 
ary army, a quantity of stones were carried up to the 
top of the tower, in order to annoy the enemy on their 
entrance. 

Soon after the erection of the tower, the Chaplains' 
comt was built, and the line of building to the west of 
the tower, forming the south side of the first court, 
was much altered. The rooms, seen from Magdalen 
bridge, and placed at the east end of the Hal), were 
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not built UDtil the year 1635, and some alterations 
were made on the north of the Kitchen in 1783, 
partly 'at the expence of Thomas West, D. D. lat^ 
Fellow. The grove, meadow,, and walks, and other ru-^ 
ml beauties belonging to this College, were planned and 
laid out at various periods, and in various tastes, as the 
science of gardeiyng aud laying out pleasure-ground 
became better understood. The water-walk and grove 
are supposed to have been first formed in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. In 1789; an oak at the entrance 
of the water-walk, which had been the admiration of 
many generations for nearly six centuries, fell down 
with a tremendous crash.. Its height was seventy-one 
feet, girth twenty-one, and- its cubic contents seven 
hundred and fifty-four feet. Evelj'n computed that it 
might drop on seven hundred and sixty-eight square 
yards, and that two hundred and fifty-six houses, or 
three thousand four hundred and fifty-six men, might 
stand under its boughs, '^8uppo&ing,"addd this curious 
calculator, ^^ that they did spread of equal length from 
" the trunk like the rays of a circle/' A chair made 
of its wood is now among the furniture of the Pre- 
sident's lodgings^ 

f^^esucly if^ th^ sta^te above detailed Magd^Ie^ Cqlt 
lege remained until the early pait of the: last century^ 
when an intention was formed to er^ct a new qu&r 
drangle, and to take down three sides of th^ old ^ooe, 
leaving only the Chapel, Hall, and south cloister. Foir 
this purpose a plan was designed by Edward Holds-r 
worth, M. A. F^Uow, author of the , Mttscipula> and 
other ingenipus writings, who quitted this CoUegiQ on 
account of his adlu^jpence to the exiled. fan^ily <|f Stuact* 
One- aide only of this qDa<]r^g)e^ looking, t^rtb^ 
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•oathi has been finished, three hnndred ieet in lengUf^ 
the front resting on an- arcade, the roof of which ii 
decorated in stucco with mnch taste. It is a noblia 
specimen, of chaste design and conTenieaoe, there be* 
iog three series of rooms, spacious, lofty, and of eqnal 
dimensions. The foundation of this building was laid 
Sept. 27, 1733, by Dr» Knibb of this Society, as prox]^ 
for the Bishop of Winchester, th^ Visitor of the Col- 
lege. The second stone was laid by Miss Butler, 
daughter of Dr. Butler, the President; and two others 
by Sir William Bowyer, a member of the College 
and Mr. Rowney, one of the Representatives of tbcf 
city of Oxford. The inscription runs thus : 

MOBinuS' kXCOLBNDlS 
STVnilS LlTBBAirtrlff BXOBKAND18 

OTIt7M DATVBA, 

■ • 

WAINFLBTI VOMBN^T HONOBBS ' '^'^ 

VLTIMUM Ptt'0BbGET'Iir\ftTirM V* 

MAGBALBffA INSTA^itATA, . .* ^ 

27""* SEPTEMBRIS 1733. 
EDVARDO BUTLER, LL. D. 

PRESIDE. * 

The contributioas of the members in aid of the 
College expence were most liberal ; Dr. Butter gave 
£5001. ; Dr. Hough, Bishop of Worcester^ and formerly 
President, and Dr. Boulter, Primate of Ireland, lOOOl. 
each; and above 40001. were contributed in smaller 
sums by a few individuals. Towards the' completion 
of the design a building fund has been long accumulat- 
ing, to which the late Dr. Thomas Waldegrave, Vicaf 
of Washington, left 15001. three per cent consols ; and 
in 1786 John Norris, Esq. bequeathed, as was formerly 
mentioned, 50001. It is doubtful, however, whether the 
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quadrangle as originally projected will ever be com- 
pleted. The openings to the east and west afford 
picturesque scenes of such striking beauty, that taste, 
at least, will be amply gratified by finishing the ends 
of the present new building, and taking down the 
north side of the old quadrangle. 

The Halx, a spacious and elegant room, was built 
by the Founder, and, besides the arms, &c. removed 
ibither from his chamber, and from the election-cham* 
ber, which was pulled down in 1770, contains some cu- 
rious, but rather grotesque, carvings on the wainscot at 
the upper end, of a much later date than the bailding. 
There is also a carving of Henry VIII. and whole or 
half-length portraits on canvas of the Founder, Mr. 
Freman, Dr. Butler, Prince Rupert, Henry Prince of 
Wales, eldest son of James I. Dr. Warner, Bishop 
of Rochester, Addison, Dr. Sacheverell, Archbishop 
Boulter, Dr. Hammond, Bishop Hough, Sir Edmund 
Isham, Bart, formerly Fellow, Wilcocks, Bishop of 
Rochester, benefactors or eminent persons belonging 
to this house; The small whole length of St. Mary 
Magdalen has been much admired. It has fascinations 
which bespeak the manner of Guercino in his female 
-figures; bat some connoisseurs doubt whether it is not 
ihe performance of a still abler hand. 

This College was very early favoured by royal 
visits. In 1481, on the 20th of September, the 
Founder came to inspect his buildings, and was re^ 
ceived with all due respect, both as Founder and Vu 
sitor. Two days after, the King, Edward IV. then at 
Woodstock, intimated that he would come and see hif 
College, in which he lodged with the Bishops of Ely, 
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Chichester, and Rochestef, and the Lordfl liaeoUij 
Stanley, Dacres, and oth^r noblemea and persons of 
distinction. During their irtay, the royal party were 
magnificently entertained in this Hall, and in other 
Colleges, and heard disputations as usual on such oc« 
casions. 

In July, 1483, the Founder came again to prepare 
for the reception of Richard III. who was received oa 
entering the city with great pomp by the Chancellor, 
Regents, and Non-Regents, and conducted to this Col- 
lege, where he lodged with all his train of Bishops aod 
Noblemen. The day after his arrival, solemn disputa- 
tions were held in the Hall, when the disputants werd 
.rewarded in a manner characteristic- of the times* 
Dr. John Taylor, opponent in the divinity idisputatioii, 
xeceived a buck and five poundd,.and the reapoadent, 
the celebrated Grocyp, a buck and five marks. The 
opponent in philosophy received also jEi buck and five 
marks, and the respondent a buck and forty shil- 
lings. The King also gave the President and College 
two bucks and five marks for wine. These may be 
enumerated among the few good deeds of this tyrant; 
and it would be unjust to his memory not to add, that 
he was in other respects a benefactor to the Univer- 
sity. About this time he confirmed all its privileges^ 
and procured an Act of Parliament, in the infancy of 
printing, to allow the sale of foreign books, a i^aatter 
of great importance to the seminaries of learning. 

In 1496, another visit was paid by Prince Arthur to 
this College, who was entertained in the President's 
lodgings, and his nobles in the Fellows' apartments, 
Tiiis visit was repeated in 1501, but few memorials 
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have l>eeh preserved of what passed on either occa<- 
•ion *. 

^ The next honour of this kind occurred at the dis- 
tance of nearly a century, when James I. and his 
oonrt visited the University, and, by way of compli- 
ment, Henry, Prince of Wales, was admitted a mem- 
"ber of this College. The University displayed its learn- 
ing and splendour in harangues, disputations, and mag- 
nificent entertainments; and some notice has already 
been taken of his Majesty's reception at this time, and 
en the returns he made in compressing his satisfaction.^ 
T4ie Prince was matriculated in August, 1605, and 
John Wilkinson, B. D. Principal of Magdalen Hal], 
thenFellaw, and afterwards President of this College 
for a year during the Usurpation, was appointed his 
tatOF. His Highness kept his court in some roomi 
on the north side of the quadrangle, which still re« 
tain the ornamented wainscotting, with which they 
were thto fbrnished. The Founder, in his statutes, 
reserves, amongst others, two rooms in that part of 
the ^adrangle fro film dominorum, and these ar^ 
^uppdsed to be the same as were occupied by the 
Prii^ce, during the short time of his visit. 
' - in l649f this Hall was destined to entertain visitants 
of another description. On May 19th of that year, 
Cromwell, Fairfax, and the other commanders of the 
pairliamentary army then -in Oxford, dined *here| 
where, Wood says, they ** had good cheer, and bad 

« Cbaiton'a JUves of the FoundMS ui Braaenose College, p. 16S— *l€7* 

h ThL| College is required by its iitatutes to enWrtain the King^.tf 

Ens^land, and their eldest sons, whenever they come to Oxford. J}^ 

^rch, in his Lile of Prince Henry, ^ves a very minute account of thi 

iWre rtyt^ Visit. 

t9 
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« speeches/* After dinner they played at bowls ooi 
the college-green ; and a Convocation being ordered to 
be held^ Cromwell and Faiiffax were created Doctors 
of Civil Law, and the other officers were admitted 
Masters of Arts. It is not certain whether the de« 
struction of the Chapel windows by the soldiers pre* 
ceded or followed this visit, or whether that savage act 
was not reserved to honour the graduation of their 
officers on this memorable day. 

The LiBRAKY, built in the Founder's lifetime, is a 
room of considerable extent, but low roofed. It was 
supplied by the Founder with above eighty volumes^ 
principally manuscripts of course, and other bene*, 
factors have increased the collection. Dr. Warner, 
Bishop of Rochester, gave in all about 14001. for the 
purchase of books and the ornamental part of this Li- 
brary. His portrait and that of the Founder are the 
only commemorative ornaments of the room. 

Before the erection of the Chapel, the Society, 
while at Magdalen Hall, attended divine service at 
the venerable church of St. Peter in the East, and 
afterwards in the oratory belonging to St. John's 
hospital, which stood on the south side of the pre- 
sent Chapel, and in 1665 was converted into cham- 
bers. The present Chapel was completed by the 
Founder, and furnished with ail suitable magnifi- 
cence. It remained in its original state, although de- 
spoiled of most of its furniture at the Reformation, 
until the year 1635, when the inner Chapel was paved 
with black and white marble, and provided with new 
stalls and wainscotting, a new organ, a screen, an4 
painted windows, during the Presidentship of Dr. Ac- 
cepted Frewen, afterwards Archbishop of York. At 
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this time the monuments of the Presidents Humphrey, 
Bond, Langton, Tybard, Hygden, and Cole, were re- 
moved into the outer Chapel, which contains a great 
fiumber of other monuments, erected to the memory 
of members of this house. Some of them are good 
specimens of sculpture, particularly one erected to 
the memory of the two Lytteltons, brothers, sons 
of Sir Thomas Lyttelton, Bart, who were drowned in 
the Cherwell while struggling to save each other •. 
It was executed by Stone, the elder, in 1635, at the 
price of 301. The two fine columns, by which the roof 
of this ante-chapel is supported, are enviable testimo-^ 
nies of the genius of the Gothic architects. 

In this elegant Chapel, the original style of building 
still predominates; but in the screen and pannelling, 
put up about the year 1740, which last covers the 
east wall, formerly of great beauty, we have those 
Grecian ornaments which were generally adopted in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The body 
is enlightened by ten windows, painted with figures of 
the apostles, fathers, saints, &c. in claro obscure; The 
west-window, containing the last judgment, was exe- 
cuted after a design of Christopher Schwarts, origi- 
nally prepared for the wife of William, Duke of Ba- 
varia, as appears by a print engraved by one of the 
Sadelers. After being damaged by the high wind in 
1703, it was restored in 1794 by Egginton to its pris- 
tine beauty \ Eight of the lateral windows were re- 
moved from the ante-chapel in 1741, and two new 



• Cowley wrote an Elegy on this affectlnf^ subject, but fiiU of niisera* 
Mceoncehs. 

^ Dr. Montague CboUneley, who died in 1785 Fellow of t^ CoU 

P3 
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pMi next the altar added by the younger Price> wb^ 
died in 1765. The eight fine windows now in the 
Mite*chapel, put up in 17979 were executed from de* 
signs of Egginton, and are filled with the College 
lurms. Scripture history, and portraits of St. John 
Baptist, St. Mary Magdalen, Kings Henry IIL and 
Vl. the Founders of Magdalen, New College, Corpus 
Christi, and Cardinal College, now Christ Church, 
the two last of whom had been Fellows of this Col- 
lege, admirably drawn and coloured. 

The present altar was constructed in 1740, and cor* 
^responds with the modern alterations in the in 
nor of this Chapel. The altar-piece by Fuller, rept 
•enting the last judgment, has not been fortunate in 
attracting universal admiration. As an imitation 
Michael Angelo, it falls far short of the sublime, al* 
though sometimes wild, imagination of that great 
artist; nor is the colouring harmonious or natural. 
Some of the figures, however, are correctly drawn ; 
and he has at least imitated the temper of Michael 
Angelo with success, in introducing, among the 
damned, the portrait of an hostler at the Greyhound 
Inn, near the College, who had offended him. Mr. 
Addison has honoured Fuller's painting with an ele- 
gant Latin poem, in which he seems to praise the 
genius that ought to have predominated in such a 
subject. This painting was placed here about the 
year 1680. 

Underneath is a noble picture of our Saviour bear- 
ing his cross, which was long supposed to have been 



lege, bequeathed 3001. for a new west window ; but the restoratioa of tlni 
old one cost the Societ)' 9501, 
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paioted by Guido^ or, in the opinion of Mr. Byres of 
ilome, a very competent judge^ by Ludovico Caracci ; 
but ii: is now given to Moralez^ styled El Divino, a 
Spanish artist who flourished in the sixteenth century, 
Mdi whose works are rare in this country. Sherwin'a 
beautiful print from it is well known, and Egginton 
made a copy for the east window of the church of 
Wansted in Essex. It remains to be added, that .this 
picture was brought from Vigo in 1702 by the last 
Duke of Ormond, and afterwards fell into the hands of 
William Frentan, Esq. of Hamels in Hertfordshire, 
who gave it to the College. He gave also a new organ, 
4|nd was in other respects a considerable benefactor. 

This incidental notice of the present organ reminds 
us of a singular anecdote respecting the one formerly 
belonging to this Chapel, which was first related by 
Mr. Warton in his ^' Observations on the Faerie 
^ Queene." Cromwell, who was fond of music, and 
particularly of that of an organ, an instrument pro- 
scribed under his government, was greatly delighted 
with this of Magdalen, and, when it was taken down 
as an abominable agent of superstition, caused it to 
be conveyed to Hampton Court, where it was placed 
in the great gallery for his amusement. There it con- 
tinued until the Restoration, when it was returned to 
the College,' and stood in this Chapel until about 
thirty years ago, when Mr. Freman's present was 
-put up. It was then disposed of to the church of 
-Tewkesbury in Gloucestershire. Although Mr. War- 
jk>n has not given his authority for this anecdote, no 
reason to doubt it can be grounded on Cromwell's 
>.character. Cromwell had not that dislike to music 
which Shakspeare considers as the indication of a 

r4 
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traitor. He was, oq the contrary, extremely fond of 
music, both vocal and instrumental. On one occi|p» 
■ion, when at Oxford, he restored a young gentleman 
of Christ Church to his student's place, who had been 
ejected by the parliamentary visitors, merely in conse- 
quence of hearing him sing*. 

It would have been fortunate had he possessed at 
much taste for historical windows. Those which an- 
ciently decorated the inner Chapel were removed dur- 
ing the rebellion, and concealed for some time ; but 
being discovered by the parliamentarian soldiers, they 
had the barbarity to place them flat on the pave- 
ment of the cloisters, aod jump on tliem until diey 
were entirely destroyed. By what means the other 
windows escaped their search, we are not told. 

In the year 1793 a new roof in the Gothic style, 
the old one being decayed, was placed on the Chapel 
and Hall, under the direction of Mr. Wyatt, which 
cost the College upwards of 40001. paid out of the in- 
comes of the Presideut and Fellows; as was also the 
further sum of 14001. for the painted windows in the 
ante-chapel. 

We cannot leave this Chapel without noticing five 
remarkably fine though small statues, in good pre- 
servation, placed over the beautiful west porch. They 
represent St. John the Baptist, Henry III. St. Mary 
Magdalen, William of Wykeham, and the Founder* 
The Founder and Henry III. are in a kneeling pos- 
ture. These are among the finest specimens of ancient 
sculpture in Oxford, and are coeval with the Chapel. 

Of the thirty-one Presidents who have superin- 
tended this Society from its foundation, the first two, 

• A. ViTood's Life, p. 13d. edit. 1772. 
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John Hornley and William Tybard, were appointed 
to that office before the Founder had secured the disci- 
pline and tranquillity of his College by a body of sta- 
tutes. In the thirty-second year after the Society 
began to reside in Magdalen Hall, Richard Mayew» 
D. D. a Fellow of New College, was nominated by the 
Founder^ whose veneration for Wykeham was such, 
that he permitted the members of New College an 
equal right with those of his own to be chosen Presi-> 
dents of Magdalen. Dr. Mayew resigned after having 
been promoted to the Bishopric of Hereford two years 
before, and John Claymond and John Hygden were his 
successors as President, but resigned in a few years, 
Claymond being appointed the first President of Cor- 
pus, with additional preferment held in comme7idam, and' 
Hygden the first Dean of Christ Church. Dr. Walter 
Haddon, a poet, orator, and elegant Latin writer, was 
advanced to this office, although a member neither of 
the College nor University, in consequence of manda- 
tory letters from Edward VI. and expressly contrary 
to the will of the Society. On the death of Edward, 
however, he retired abroad, and on his return, at th^ 
accession of Queen Elizabeth, was otherwise provided 
for. Dr. Lawrence Humphrey, who became Pre*- 
sident in 1561, was one of the most learned divines of 
his time, and was honoured with considerable prefer- 
ment in the Church. His aversion to the ecclesiastical 
habits, which he acquired among the exiles at Geneva, 
produced a well-known hint from Queen Elizabeth : 
" Mr. Doctor, that loose gown becomes you mighty 
'' well. I wonder your notions should be so narrow*. 



• n 



• Peck's Desiderata, Nichols's Progresses, &c. The Q^een was at 
tidrtime (1566) receiving the homage of the Uoiversity at Wolvercote» 
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We have already seen that ' he had no objection ta 
the ornaments befitting the rooms of a College; and 
if the inscriptions which he placed in the Founder'a 
chamber were at his own expence, they afford a 
proof of his liberality, Strype, in his Life of Arch-' 
bishop Parker, speaks of his sufferings and iaiprisoii- 
ment about the year 1565; but these were probably of 
very short duration, as we can discover no interruptioa 
in the office of President. Mr. Warton ' remarks, that 
about the year 1563 there were only two divines, the 
Dean of Christ Church and the President of Magda- 
len College, who were capable of preaching the public 
sermons at Oxford. Sampson was at this time Deaa 
of Christ Church, and, like the President of Magdalen^ 
accused of puritanism. Dr. Humphrey's monument, 
formerly in the choir, but now in the ante-chapel, wai^ 
erected by his daughter Jnstina, wife of Caspar Dor- 
mer, Esq. of Steeple Barton, Oxfordshire. 

During the usurpation, the office of President was 
filled, first, by Dr. John Wilkinscto, Principal of Mag- 
dalen Hall. In 1605, King James L as we before 
observed, being then at Oxford, had appointed him 
tutor to his son Henry, Prince of Wales. Wilkinson 
died in 1649, about eight months after usurping the 
office of President, and was succeeded by the cele- 
brated champion of independency, Dr. Thomas Good- 
win, a great favourite with Cromwell, who placed him 
here, although he belonged to the other University* 

•n her way to Oxford. Wood, in his Annals, gives the Queen's speeck 
another form. " Dr. Humphrey, methinks this gown and habit be- 
comes you very well, and I marvyle that you are so straight-laced in 
this point — ^but I come not now to chide." 
• Life of Sir T. Pope, in a digression on the illiteracy of the Clergy 
tbottt the time of the Reformation^ 
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Oranger is bf opinion, that he is the '^ independent 
ff minister and head of a College," of whom the ludi- 
crous story is told by Addison, in No. 494 of the Spec- 
tator. 

The ifegular succession of Presidents recommenced 
with the restoration of Dr. John Oliver, who had 
been ejected by the parliamentary visitors; but he hav- 
ing died in October I66I, after being promoted to 
the deanery of Worcester, was succeeded by Dr. Tho- 
iinas Pierce, a controversial divine of great learning 
and piety, and a poet and wit; who resigned on the 
43xpress condition of having other preferment in lieu 
of his Presidentship, and had afterwards conferred 
upon him the deanery of Sarum. He was succeeded 
ty Dr. Henry Gierke. The death of this gentleman in 
1686-7 afforded the Society an opportunity of evincing 
that spirit and consistency which they had never failed 
to display on critical occasions, and which were now 
excited by an extraordinary stretch of arbitrarjr 
power. 

The infatuated James IL who had recently granted 
toleration to all religions, that he might have an op*- 
portunity of filling the seats of learning and religious 
instruction with men attached to the Church of 
Rome, no sooner heard of the vacancy in this College, 
than he sent a mandamus requiring the Fellows to 
elect one Anthony Farmer, a papist, who was totally 
disqualified, being neither a Fellow of Magdalen nor 
of New College. The Society at first endeavoured to 
avert this imposition by a submissive petition; but 
having received no answer within the statutable tim« 
for proceeding to election, they elected John Hough, 
3t D« a man in all respects qualified for the station^ 
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and liy his spirit 'and taleots peenliiHy fitted to Tindi-' 
-eate hit. own and their privikget against so gross ail 
ontrage. On this ' the V ioe-Preside&ty Dr. AUwortb^ 
and a deputation of the Fellowsi were cited before his 
Majesty's oommissioners for ecclesiastical sflBura Ht 
Whitehall, where they firmly, yet respectfully, niaini> 
tained the legality of their election, and represented 
the incapacity of Farmer, not only for the reasons 
already stated, but for gross immorality. The % com- 
missioners, however, decreed the election of Hongh 
void, and ordered that the Vtce-President shonldhe 
suspended ; and the King forbade the Fellows to ded 
any person into a Fellowship or other situation in tlis 
College until l^s pleasifre should be known. 

In the month of August following hb Majesty vh 
sued another mandate, not insisting on the election of 
Farmer, for of him the commissioners themselves are 
said to have been ashamed, but requiring the Fellows 
to elect Dr. Parker, Bishop of Oxford, into the office of 
President. But before they could proceed on this new 
election, the King, then on his way to Bath, appeared 
at Oxford, Sept. 4, and ordered the Fellows to attend 
him at Christ Church, where, after an absurd insulting 
jipeech, to which they returned a firm but modest re- 
ply, they retired to their Chapel, and resolved that it 
was not in their power to obey his Majesty in this mat- 
ter. This provoked another measure on the part of the 
King equally unwise. He now ordered a commission 
to sit at Oxford, and to proceed to election by force. 
The com^iissioners were, Cartwright, Bishop of Ches*> 
ter, the Lord Chief Justice Wright, and Baron Jen- 
ner; but the Fellows persisted in their adherence to 
the statutes of the College, which no power had a 
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right to violate, and Dr. Hough, their new President, 
replied to the arguments, or rather invectives, of the 
commissioners with uncommon firmness and ability. 
The issue was, that he was displaced by force, and 
twenty-six of the Fellows were declared incapable of 
receiving any ecclesiastical dignity, benefice, or pro- 
motion ; and such of them as were not yet in holy or- 
' ders, were adjudged incapable of receiving or being 
admitted into the same. The Demjes also refusing 
obedience, the names of thirteen of them were struck 
out of the College books. 

Parker did not long enjoy the advantages of this 
most illegal and arbitrary act. He was installed by 
proxy Oct. 25, 1687, and, after presiding over an 
almost empty house for a few months, died March QO, 
1688. The King, whose infatuation was now at it» 
height, sent another mandate to the College to elect 
one Bonaventure Gifibrd % a Doctor of the Sorbonne, 
and titular Bishop of Madaura, inpartibus infidelium, 
(a city in Africa,) who accordingly took possession on 
June 15, but was removed by the King himself in 
October 1688, when the prospect of the arrival of 
the Prince of Orange had terrified him into this tardy 
attempt towards conciliation. Dr. Hough was then 
restored by the Visitor, and in I69O was made Bishop 
of Oxford, and allowed to keep his Presidentship. In 
1699 he was translated to the see of Lichfield and 
Coventry, and in 1701 resigned the office of Presi*^ 
dent\ Among his "Successors, the name of Dr. George 

• Dodd and other Roman Catholic wiiten give a favourable account 
«f Giffncd. He died about the year 1737> at Hammersnith, at the 
af*ol ninety. 

^ The Life of this amiable Prebrte, who wim finally Bishop of tf8|. 
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archives of tliis College, a metrical life of the Founder, 
written probably wlieu Hcylin was young: — George 
Withers, a voluminous and most unequal poet, whose 
> reputation seems to be reviving : — Hannar, the learned 
Greek professor : — George Digby, Earl of Bristol, son 
to the preceding John, but inferior in fame, unsteady 
in character, and an example of the misapplication of 
eloquence and knowledge : — Elisha Coles, formerly one 
of ihe most popular of our Latin lexicographers : — Sir 
Robert Howard, the dramatic poet: — and the learned 
traveller and biographer. Dr. Thomas Smith. To these 
may be added the illustrious name of the elegant and ^ 
accomplished Joseph Addison, who was about fifteen 
when be entered Queen's; but Dr. Lancastcr,then Fel- 
low, and afterwards Provost, having seen his Latin 
verses on the inanguration of William IlL discovered 
the excellence of his Latin poetry, even at that early 
age, and procured his being elected a Demy of Magda^ 
len College in I689, when be was seventeen. His Cato 
and most of his early pieces were written while he 
waS'S. student here: — Dr. Sachevecell, once the idol 
of a party, and once, let it be remembered, the friend 
and associate of Addison : — Collins, Yalden, and 
Holdsworth, poets:— Dr. Matthew Horbery and I>Xi 
Thomas Waldgrare, divines: The latter was tutor to 
Gibbon, the celebrated historian, who might have 
graced this list, for he passed some time in Magdalen 
College ba an Undergraduate, had not his foolish pre- 
sumption driven him from regularity bf study into 
that vague and capricious pursuit of misceUaaeou» 
information, which has so frequently ended in stip6r-« 
ficial knowledge and' lax priuciplesi' The rec^l 
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deaths of Dr. Townson and Dr. Chandler afford an 
opportunity to add their names. With their cha- 
racters the world will be made still better acquainted 
by the republication of Dr. Townson's works, to- 
gether with his Life, by Mr. Churton, and of Dr. 
Chandler's Life of the Founder* 
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William Smyth, Bishop of Lincoln, and Founder 
of this College, was the fourth son of Robert Smyth, of 
Peelhouse in WJddows, or Widness, in the ptirish of 
Prescot, Lancftshire. Hia grandfsither was Henry 
Smyth, Esq. of the adjoining town^itiip of Cuerdly, 
where the family appears to have resided both before 
and after the birth of the subject of this sketch, and 
extended its briinches of tlje same name through va- 
rious parts of the kingdom. Of his father we have no 
particular information, nor of the period of hia birth, 
unless that it took place about the middle of the 
fifteenth century; which is, however, not very consis- 
tent with the report, that he was an Undergraduate of 
Oxford so late us the year 1478. 

The same obscurity envelopes his early years. 
Wood indeed says, that he was trained up in grammar- 
learning in his own country; but in what seminary, or 
whether his country at that time could boast of anj 
institution deserving the name of a grsm mar-school, 
are subjects of conjecture. His late biographer, with 
equal acuteness and reason, has supposed him to have 
iteea educated in the household of Thomas, the first 
Ear] of Derby. The Countess of Richmond, who wa» 
the second wife of this nobleman, according to a land- 
tihl& custom in the houses of the aobUityj, provided iti 
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thi^ miiiiner for the instruction ot young men of pro- 
misinlg tdettts ; and it is known, that she v^as an earljr 
patrdn of our Fouhder. 

At what time he removed to Oxford is liiicertain^ 
nor has: any res^ar^h discovered the College of which! 
b^ was a ttieinbe'r. Wood, after some hesitation be- 
tween 0/iel and Lincoln, is iiiclined to prefer the, 
latter, becatis^ he fidds one'Williato Smyth a Com^ 
Jnonet thfere before and in the year 1478 ; and his re* 
cent biographer, ^hile he thinks it not very clear that 
he studied in either, has hot discovered any proof that 
the Winiam Smyth of Lincoln in 1478 was not thd. 
Founder of Bras^n Nose. Of his academical honours, 
all that we know with certainty is bis degree of Ba^ 
chelor of Law, which he had taken some time before 
the year 149^, when he was instituted to the rectory 
o( Cheshnnt iri Hertfordshire. The cliergy, as welt 
ias others, in 'that age, were accustomed to proceed in 
I&W degrees'; and it is well known, that many of them 
became, while Prelates, the ablest lawyers of their 
time. Before the Reformation, the ofliee of Lord 
Chaii'cdlor Was rarely filled by a layman. 

Wood asserts, that he reioioved with other scho< 
Ikrs from Oxford, dreading the pestilence which thet\ 
raged, and went' to Cambridge, where he becamo^ 
FelloT^, and afterwards Mafeter, of Pembroke Hall, 
Browne Willis (iontriidicts this only in part, l^y inform* 
ing lis that he became Fellow, but not Master; and' 
Bert th€ matter would haVe rested, if Smyth had not' 
Ibtind iti hif^ last biographer dne who possesses th^ 
l^dable' scepticism and spirit of research, to wliich wV 
arfe indebted for all histotidaV certainty. Mr. Churtoa 
1239' decidedly prpved, that he ilev'er belonged to Cam- 
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bridge^ and that the mistake of his former biographers 
originated in his being confounded with a person of 
both his names, who was Fellow of Pembroke HaU, 
and a contemporary. 

To the course of learning usual in his timf, and 
which was neither copious nor solid, he appears to 
have added the study of the Latin classics of the purer 

ages, which was then less frequent, although more libe- 

» 

rally tolerated, and more admired, than an acquaint- 
ance with the Greek language. In the fifteenth cen- 
tury the latter was scarcely known, unless to the en- 
terprising spirit of Grocyn, Linacre, and the other re- 
storers of literature ; and was so little relished, as to be 
sometimes a topic of ridicule, and sometimes as dan- 
gerous as heresy. 

For his first advancement he is supposed to have 
been indebted to the Earl of Derby, who was one of 
those friends of Henry VIL whom that Monarch re- 
warded, after the crown was established in security. 
Probably also by his interest Smyth was appointed 
September 20, 1485, to the office of the Clerk of the 
Hanaper, with an annual stipend of 40l. and an addi- 
tional allowance of eighteen pence per day during his 
attendance, in person, or by his deputy, on the Lord 
Chancellor. This salary is worthy of notice, as the 
sum exceeds that which was attached to it, not only 
on a subsequent appointment in this reign, but for a 
century afterwards. It was therefore probably given 
as a special remuneration to Smyth, whose influence 
appears to have been increasing. It is certain that» 
while in this office, he was solicited by the University 
of Oxford to interpose, on a very critical occasion^ 
when they had incurred the King's displeasure; aad 
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sach was his influence, that his Majesty was pleased to 
remove their fears, and confirm their privileges. This 
occurred in the second year of Henry's reign. While 
Smyth held this office, we also find bis name in a writ 
of priv}^ seal for the foundation of Norbridge's chantry 
in the parish church of the Holy Trinity at Guildford. 
In this deed, William Smyth, Clerk, is very bonoura-^ 
bly associated with Elizabeth, consort of Henry VIL 
Margaret, Countess of Ricbmond, his mother, Thomas 
Bourcbier, and Reginald Bray, Knights. 

A few years after his being made Clerk of the Ha- 
naper, he w&s promoted to the Deanery of St. Ste- 
phen*s, Westminster, a dignity usually conferred on 
some favourite Chaplain w^hom the King wished to 
have near his person. The precise time of his arriving 
at this preferment cannot be discovered, but it must 
have been subsequent to July £8, 1480, when Henry 
Sharpe occurs as Dean. While in this office he re- 
sided in Canon Row, and was honoured by his royal 
master with a seat in the Privy Council. 

From the evidence of these preferments it cannot 
be doubted that Smyth's talents and address hOcd Justin 
fied the hopes of his family and patrons. He must 
have certainly been a favourite with the King, and not 
less so with his mother, Margaret, Countess of Eich»> 
mond, who on June 14, 1492, presented him to the 
rectory of Cheshunt, which he quitted in 1494 for 
higher preferment. She conferred upon him another 
mark of her confidence, in appointing him one of th$ 
feoffees of those manors aqd estates, which were to 
answer the munificent purposes of her will. As to the 
reports of his former biographers, that he held, at one 
tipie; the archdeaconry of Surry and the prepositure of 

93 
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Wells, Mr. Churton liaa clearly proved that they have 
no foundation. 

Whea the see of Lichfield and Coventry became va- 
cant by the death of Bishop Hales, Dec. 30, 1490, 
the King bestowed it on Smyth, by the style of " Our 
" beloved and failhful Counsellor, Dean of our free 
" chapel within our own palace at Westminster."" 
The time neither of his election or consecration U 
upon record, but the latter is supposed to have taken 
place between the 12th and 29th of January 14U2-3. 
The cause of so considerable an interval from the 
death of his predecessor must probably be sought in 
the capricious proceedings of the Court of Rome on 
Such occasions. His final settlement in this see wal 
followed by a visitation of the Clergy under his con- 
trol, and the performance of those other duties in- 
cumbentonhis new station. His usual residences were 
at Beaudesert, and at Pipe, both near Lichfield^ or id 
his palace in London, which stood on the site of 
Somerset-house. 

His De?(t promotion was of the civil kioi], that of 
President of the Prince's CouBpil within the marches 
of Wales. The unsettled state of Wales had engaged 
the attention- of Henry VII. as soon as he came to thf 
throne, and the wisest policy, in. order to, civilize and 
conciljate th$ inhabitants of t^at part o^ th^ kingdom, 
appeare4 to consist in delegating such e, pa,rt of the 
executive power as might giv^ dignity a^Ufl, 3tabi^^ 
to the laws, and ensure subjection tp. the Soyereign- 
With this v,iew various grantft and comoussipn? wer« 
issued is the first year of his reign ; and abput^ tl^^ year 
1492; A,rthur, Prince of Wales and, E»ri of Ql^rater, 
was incjude^. ia 4 com^iwipa of tbe< pcs^.fpt, the 
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toxxMjf of Warwick, with Archbishop Morton; SbiytU, 
Bishop of Lichfield and Cbvedtry, and othei-s ; and Wa4 
th^h, March, 1492-3, constitbtea his Majesty'&JUdtlcfe 
in th^'tetinties of Salop, Hereford, aqd Gloacest6r/iind 
tHe inarches of Wales adjoining, " to inquire into all 
'^ the liberties, privileges, and franchises, possessed or 
" claimed by any person, which were to be sei^ed^Mtb 
** the King's hands; and these inquisitions, takeri froAi 

time to time, were to be certified into Chancery. 

The sam6 commission also gave him powei^ tb sclb- 
^' stitute proper persons und^r him, for the better atid 
*' more efjlbctnal exectition of this delegated trust. By 
^' virtue of this charter, a council, it is presume, was 
*' appointed for the Prince, in which, whoever were 
*' his coadjutors. Bishop Smyth presided '." Therp was 
a renewal of this commission in the 17 ftenry VII. of 
which our Bishop, who had then beeji translated to 
the see of Lincoln, was again Lord President. 

The Prince's court was held chiefly at Ludlow cas- 
tle, long the seat of the Muses, honoured at this time 
with a train of learned men from the Universities, and 
•afterwards immortalized by Milton and Butkr. Here 
Bishop Smyth, although placed in an office ^ that seemed 
likely to divert him from the business ot his diocese, 
took special care that his absence should be compen- 
sated by a deputation of his power to Vicars General, 
and a Suffragan Bishop, in whom he could confide; 
and here he conceived some of those generous and li- 
beral plans which have conferred honour on his liame. 

• Onirton's LdTes of the Founders, p. 59> ^. 

^ He retained thii office to his death. The lame kind of court was 
fenewed under succeeding monarchs, until the time of King William, 
when, being no longer neteasaiy, it was final! j dissolred. 

04 
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ITbe ^rst instance of his becoming a public ben^^Mitor 
was in rebuilding and reendowing the hospital of St. 
John in Lichfield^ which had been suffered to go to 
Tuin by the negligence of the Friars who occupied it. 
Accordingly, in the third year of his Episcopate, 1495, 
he rebuilt this hospital, and gave a new body of sta^ 
tulfi for the use of the society. Of this foundation 
it is only necessary to add here, that the school at* 
tached to it, and afterwards joined to the adjacent se- 
minary of Edward VI. has produced Bishops Small- 
ridge and Newton, the Chief Justices Willes and Par- 
ker, and those illustrious scholars, Joseph Addison and 
Samuel Johnson. 

Smyth had been Bishop of Lichfield somewhat more 
than two years, when he was translated to Lincoln, 
November, 1495. In 1500, he performed a strict visi- 
tation of his cathedral, which his liberality had al- 
ready enriched, and prescribed such matters of disci- 
pline and police as seemed calculated to preserve or- 
der, and correct that tendency to abuse, which ren- 
dered frecjuent visitations necessary. Nor was his 
care of his diocese at large less actively employed, in 
hearing and examining grievances, and promoting dis- 
cipline and morals. " But perfection," his biographer 
has well observed, " is not the attribute of man ; and 
^* we learn with less surprise than regret, that Smyth 
" did not escape the common fault of condemning he- 
'' retics to the prison or the stake." For this no apo- 
logy can here be offered. The wonder is, that we are 
still solicited to a fellow-feeling with a religion which 
could warp the minds of such men as Smyth. It would 
have done enough to incur our aversion, had it done 
no more than to stain the mepiory of those benefac* 
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tors, to whose liberality the learning of the present 
age is so deeply indebted. 

In the last«-mentioned year^ Smyth was requested by 
the University to accept the office <9f Chancellor, then 
vacant by the death of Archbishop Morton. In their 
letter, dated November 5, they *' entreat him to accept 
^* of the office, the highest honour they had to be* 
^' stow ; which they conferred not only ae a mark of 
'^ gratitude for daily favours received at his hands, but 
'* from regard to those talents which so eminently fit» 
^ ted him for the trust, his extraordinary prudencep 
^' and many other virtues." And in such estimation 
was he held at this time, that, upon his acceptance of 
the office, they " applauded their good fortune in hav* 
^' ing obtained for their governpr and patron a magni* 
'^ ficent Prelate, who could not fail to administer theiir 
/' afFaiirs in the best manner. They declared them-< 
" selves convinced, that they were born for each other; 
'* he to serve their academic polity, and they to ad- 
vance his honour ; who had, through them, received 
into his protection such a renowned seminary, where, 
'^ if virtue and ingenuous arts had ever flourished, they 
'^ would now appear with additional lustre, under th« 
" auspices of a Prelate, crowned with every virtue, th# 
'' friend and patron of good learning." 

How long he continued Chancellor is not exactly 
known, but his resignation must have taken place be« 
fore the 11th of August, 1503, when Fitzjames, Bishop 
of Rochester, as the senior divine in residence, bo- 
came Cancellarius natus, or deputy during the vacancy ; 
and he was succeeded as Chancellor in NQve^nber fol- 
lowing by Dr. Mayew, President of Ma;g4aleB Col-' 
legCi ... • .-•, .... 
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' lo 1507^ he eonaehcrf tlw {iltti^bf BriMr KMH 
College, along with hii frk»4 dk< BlMlifd^ M 
fid li?ed to see^ iteoiApIeted^ Of hii'iiwtfa #<s hkve 
Je#.p«rticnilm/iiorcdiihi«^glibe«^^ Afttir 

Mhing a will in due fcm, elUiteMiuM B jr Ihe IHMiiU 
Kty iriiieh bad dtstinglDtob^. hi» wttofte4fi^, he eijflUA 
et Bdckdeo, Jan. fl, 15l8-l4i and wes tfltijf red orf the 
•anth tide of the nave of Lineolii eathednd, nhdet a 
aaarbfe' gi(ave-§toney irlchly adorned #Tth hnAw, #Uch 
^k WUHmh Dugdale had IdMtri to describe jiist 
hefcre it waa desdroyed by the re^pebRoW M^itt or 
ttbbwi-'-A lamal itiohiieieni wai iredeiitly pM np^ ^dt 
iwriiable intcfiptiottii by thef Ret. Rkipti CawTey, D. V. 
and' PriMipal of Bmen I«loae« fl^dlft f t70 to 1777. 
: BeCDie we proceed to the fonndatidn of tSte Got 
lege^ it May be iieocatefy to give a OAH ik€U^ <^ 
•Jteyfh'a eoac^tof in this great work, urtiU aSbkitbwledg- 
»g oat obligatiOnB to the able pen #hfeh has i^ived 
the nieiyro#y and rllostrated the history of th^se mtftii- 
ficent benefactors. 

Richard Sutton, descended from the ancient family 
of the Suttons, of Sutton, near Macclesfield, in the 
county palatine of ChesteJr, was the younger son of 
Sir William Sutton, Knight. Of the time or place of 
his birth we have no certain account, nor whether he 
was cducatied in the University to which he became so 
bountiful a benefactor. He practised as a barrister of 
the Inner Temple, and probably with success. In 
1490 he purchased some estates in Leicestershire, and 
afterwards increased his landed property in different 
counties. In 1498, if not earlier, he was a member of 
Henry VII.'s Privy Council, and attended the court 
for many years after. In 1505, he was one 6f the 
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^Ternors of the loner Temple^ and was io other years 
chosea to this annual office. 

It IS uncertain at what time he became Steward Qf 
the monastery of SioU; near Brentford in Middlesex^ 
but he occurs in this office in the year 151S, and had 
chambers in the monastery^ where he frequently re- 
sided. Besides bestowing estates and money on this 
religious house^ he bore the expence of publishing a 
splendid^ and now very rare bpokj in honMr of the 
house, called " The Orcharde of Syon'." ^i '■ 
. In 151^, he was employed in purchasing th^ manor 
of PmchepoUes in Farringdon, B^kshire, with lands iM 
W^stbrook apd Parnham in th^t county, which; Wiere 
given by Mrs. Morley^ and coii^^tituted the first per- 
manent benefaction bi^tQwed! on Brasen Nose Gol- 
Jege. He appears to have received the hooottt of 
Knighthood in the year 15Q% about two years before 
his de^^h, but th^ exact time of the. latter evettk is not 
known. As an annualxon^memoraition of hidxi 19^ obr 
served by the Society on the Sunday after Miehael^ 
mas, it may be inj^rred that he died about that time. 
His will, drawn up March 16, 1523-4, was proved 
Nov. 7, 1524; and he is supposed to have been buried 
either at Macclesfield, or in the monastery of Sion. 
His bequests are alipost all of the religious or charita^ 
ble kind. To these scanty memokswe may add, ia 
the grateful language of his biographer, that, ^^ un» 
'^^ married himself, and not anxious to aggrandize his 
family, which had long ranked among the best in 
a county justly proud of its ancient gentry, Sir 
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• 1^ iv^ader^iriU iiiid a.miimte accoant of this m^T^t whicb^was^b* 
lisM in 1519» M) Hi. Cburtim's Life of Sir R. Sutton, j^. Wt^m9* 
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^ Ridnud Sntton beit&wed turndsdiile iMwfactidns ttd 
^kiod iremembrances amSog hM kibimen; But lui 
^ wedded tKe publici and made posterity his hein 
•* An actite' coac(jntor from the first to the Bishop Of 
^ LiAdohi in laying the foundation of firasea Nose 
^ College^ he completed the building, revised the laws^ 
* and doubled the revenues of the growing seminaryi 
''. leaving it a perpetual monument of the consoli^ 
^ daied^ Wisdom and Joint munificence of -Smyth and 

^^'^Pliey iappear to have concerted the* plan of a new 
Cdlkig^ M a time when Oxford had ten Cdlq;es^ 
vhlcky'tf not all in a fborishing state, enjoyed a d^ 
•gpsp bf prospmty cortMpondent to the 6rjg;inal intebk 
lUa of the Founders, ^t reflecting minds, lilce thoift 
>kf Smyth and Sutton, could perceive that a wider di& 
ftision of le^nung, and • greater filcility in the meinis 
|fnd ^ j ? j p e ncc s of instruction, were iiebessary, not otAf 
fo enrich the country with real science^, but to extend 
that portion of civilization and urbanity of manners, 
which might coanteract the barbarous sentiments and 
practices that were still the opprobria of our Universi* 
ties. 

With this view they formed their design, and chose 
the site of the building as early as the year 1508. In 
October of that year, Sutton obtained from Univcr* 
sity College a lease of Brasen Nose Hall and Little 
University Hall, with their gardens and appurtenances, 
for the term of ninety-two years, at the annual rent of 
three pounds ; and it was not until the expiration of 
the above lease that an equivalent estate was made 
over to University College, and Brasen Nose obtained 
iSoA freehold. These premises ere ^escribed as ahut^ 
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ting upon School-street on the east, upon a Hall and 
garden called Salisbury on the south, and to the north 
upon streets that go from School-street towards Lin* 
coin College. 

On these premises the College rose, but the precise 
date of the foundation is not known. The learned 
biographer of Bishop Smyth appears to have confided 
for some time in an inscription on the south-west cor« 
ner of the quadrangle, near the door which led to the 
original Chapel of the College ; but upon more mature 
consideration, he is inclined to think the true inten- 
tion of that inscription doubtful. The words are. 
Anno Christi 1509 et Regis Henrici VIII. prima no» 
mine divino Lincoln prasul qttoque Sutton hanc posuere 
petram regis ad imperium prima die Junii. If a lesd' 
informed spectator may be aUowed to hazard -a con- 
jecture, it would be in favour of Mr. Churton*s sug- 
gestion, viz. that it is probably a duplicate of the 
foundation-stone. ' 

Their next purchase was of the messuages called 
Salisbury Hall and St. Mary entry, with the gardens 
and appurtenances ; but no part, it is thought, of the 
present College, unless, perhaps, the Kitchen, stands 
upon these premises. Salisbury Hall was taken down, 
and the ground converted into a garden, which is now 
occupied by the Library and inner court. Five other 
Halls were afterwards added, called Little Edmund' 
' Hall, Haberdashers' Hall, Black Hall, Staple Hall, . 
and Glass Hall. Of all these, Brasen Nose, Salisbury^ 
Little Edmund, and Haberdashers^ Halls, extended 
from Lincoln College lane to the High-street. The 
present lodgings of the Principal were erected on tba . 
spot where Haberdashers' Hall .stood. Bra^i^Q Nose 
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HaU> vHdi gate ikax siogokr iiMile to die G6lfeg0/il- 
of great antiquity. In the thirteenth centnrf it wit 
known by the tame namei whidi was anqaettkmaUf' 
owibg to the circomstance of a noae^of brati aAxed to 
the gate. The names of others of the aneient Hdlt 
were derived from drcnmstanoes equally trivial, ar' 
their being slated or thatched, provided with ghnt 
windows, having an ekn or other tree before the door^ 
having a ehimney^ fee. ^ 

Little University Hall, of which- some notice has al* 
ready been tfdcen \ is supposed to have been th e se con d^ 
of the three Halls founded by Allrad. Ei«iher in at' 
lusipn. to that tradition, or in compliaient to HcMj^ 
VIII. the kiew erection by Bishop Smyth was caHed^ 
«' The King's Hall and CoDq;e of Bmsea Nose*'' Thi 
Vf^hole of these Halls were formerly seals, of edacalio% 
and the spot whidi onr Founders chose may in a verf . 
eminent sense be called classical gMund. 

Of the progress of the building we have so regnhw 
account, but it appears that a society was formed al- 
most as soon. as the College was projected. We find 
a Principal in the moirth of June, 1510. It is proba- 
l^le, therefore, that the scholars were accommodated 
ID some part of the ancient premises which required^ 



• « « There it in Stamford, Lincolnshiie, a buildinf^in St. Paul's parish, 
** near to one of the tower gates, called Braienose to this day» and has a 
^* great gate, and a ivicket, upon which wicket is a face or head of old*, 
""cast brass, with a ring through the nose thereof. It had also a fiue 
^'•rkfectoiy therein^ and is at tins time written in leases and deeds Bra. 
^'.xen-.Nnse." Wood's Annals, vol* i. p.4324 An elegant drawing o€- 
this brasen nose at Stamford, the gift of Thomas late Lord Daara» ig 
preserved in the lodgings of the Principal. Churton's LWes^ p. S77-. 
where the reader will find some curlotts remarks on signs. 
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%o be l£^t femoY^dy and t;b^t part, it has been coDJeo«i 
tured. yrw Brasen Nose Hall, which stood where the 
tower now is ; and what strengthens this conjecture is^ 
tik^t^ apcordiqg to the CQUEkpact with University Col- 
lege^i they agreed to expend in new building and re^ 
parations of this Hall the sum of 401. within dot 
year following the date of this lease. The new build«^ 
ing began at the south-west corner in 1509, &nd Bra- 
«en Nose is spoken of as a Hall at least three yearti 
later. During the buildings Bishop Smyth visited 
Oxford three or four times; but Sir Richard Sutton 
appears to have principally superintended the work^ 
(dtbough he did not for some time after contribute 
any pern;la^enjt benefaction for its support. 

The charter of fouadation granted to Bishop Smyth 
and Richard Suttonj Esq. is dated Jan. \5, 1511-12; * 
an4, it is supposed, that. the Society became a perma« 
nent coi^oratiop on the feast of St. Hugh> Nov. 17^ 
Ifil^, pit perjtiaps a little earlier. According to the 
^hart^r, the Society was to consist of a Principal and 
sixty Scholars, to be instructed in the sciences of sbv 
phistry, logic, and philosophy/ and afterwards in di- 
vinity, apd they might possess lands, 8cc. to the yearly* 
value of SOpl. beyond (^11 burdens and repairs. The* 
number of Fellows, however, was not completed until 
their revenues, by being laid ou( on land, began to be 
certainly productive. 

The est^^s which. Bishop Smyth bestowed on the 
College were, chiefly two ; B^s$et's Eee, in* the environa 
<}f Ojfford, which formerly is supposed to have.b<^ 
longed to the Bassets, Barons- of Headingtoti ; and 
the entire property of the suppressed priory of Cold. 
Norton, with its manors a^d estates, in. Oxfordshire^ 
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and Northamptonshire. It was sold to Bishop Smytbi 
bj the convent of St. Stephen's, Westmmster, for 
eleven hundred and fifty marks. 

The estates given by Sir Richard Sotton were^ the 
manor of Burgh, or Borowe, or Erdeborowe, in the 
parish of Somerby, in the County of Leicester, and 
other. estates in the same parish and neighbourhood; 
en estate in the parish of St. Mary, Strand, London, 
which in 1673 was sold to the commissioners for en- 
larging the streets after the great fire for the sum of 
17OOI. and with this an estate was purchased at Bur- 
wardescoty or Burscot, in Oxfordshire; which has re- 
cently been. exchanged for other lands at Stanford in 
the vale of White Horse. He gave also the manor of 
Cropredy in the county of Oxford, and certain lands 
there', and an estate in North Ockington, or Wokyn- 
don, in the county of Essex. All these Sir Richard 
granted to the College by lease, July 18, 1519> and on 
Nov. 29, following, by a conveyance under his own 
hand and seal, he released them to the Society for 
ever. 

In the same year, by indenture with Sir Richard 
Sutton, the Society agreed to keep an anniversary for 
ever for Bishop Smyth and Sir Richard Sutton, on 
the days of their respective decease. They were like- 
wise to pay annually to three Priests five marks apiece, 
who should officiate as Chaplains to the College, and 
were to be nominated by Sutton and his heirs of the 
manor of Sutton, and, if not previously on the foun- 
dation, might, upon a vacancy, if eligible, be admitted 

■ By a purchase made in 1789, this CoUe^ is in possession of 
another manor of the same name, 1. e. the manor, or reputed manor, of 
Ct^predj, bou«fht of the late Sir WiUiam Botheby, or his heirs. 
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Fellows, This agreement respecting the Chaplains 
continued in force until the middle of the last cen<^ 
tary, when the diminution of the value of money ren^ 
dering the stipend inadequate to the maintenance of 
a single Chaplain, divine service began to be per- 
formed, as it is now, by the Fellows, each in his turn. 
Sir Richard Sutton's last benefaction to the College, 
except that of 5l. for building a wall, was an estate 
in Garsington and Cowley in Oxfordshire, of which 
he put the College in possession in July, 1^22. 

Bishop Smyth composed a body of statutes before 
the year 1515, but they are not now known to exist. In 
his will he devolves to his executors the business of 
correcting and amending these statutes ; and accord- 
ipgly a new code^ signed and sealed by four of his ex- 
e9utor8y was given to the College, and is still preserved. 
In the year 1521-22 it underwent a complete revi- 
sion, and was ratified by the seal of Sir Richard Sut- 
ton, the surviving Founder. Of this, however, a tri^n- 
seript only remains. In forming these statutes consi- 
derable use was made of those of Magdalen College, 
which we have seen were borrowed from Wykeham's. 

In these last statutes the College is recognized as 
commonly called ** The King's Haule and Colledge 
" of Brasennose in Oxford," to consist of a Principal, 
and twelve Fellows, all of them born within the dio- 
cese of Coventry and Lichfield; with preference to 
the natives .of the counties of Lancaster and Chester, 
and: ei^)ecially to the natives of the parish of Prescot 
in Lancashire, and of Presbury in Cheshire. Besides, 
those twelve, there were to be two Fellows, Masters 
or Bachelors of Arts, natives of the diocese of Sarum. 
or Hereford^ agreeably to the intent of a composition 
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l>etween Edmand Aadley, Bishop of Salisbary, ao4* 
tbe College^ for that purpose; but for some reason, - 
not now known^ this benefaction never took place. 

The endowments of the Founders were soon fol- 
lowed by a greater number of benefactions than it 
will be possible, or may be thought necessary, to spe- 
cify in this place. The first was that of Elizabeth 
Morley, already noticed, widow of Robert Morley, 
citizen and draper of London, who in 1515 demised 
certain estates to the College, by an indenture tripar- 
tite between herself, William Porter, Warden of New 
College, and Matthew Smyth, Principal of Brasen Nose^ 
on condition that a Priest should be appointed from the 
Fellows of the College to celebrate mass in the Col- 
lege chapel, and preach once a year, himself or by de- 
puty, in St. Margaret*s church, Westminster; and that 
an obit or commemoration should be kept for her 
after her decease on the 26th of January, at which 
the Warden of New College is to be requested to 
attend, and he is to receive for his attendance eight 
pence and a dinner. In the following year, John Cox 
of Kirtlington, Oxfordshire, on nearly the same terms, 
gave a messuage in Chipping Wycombe, and money 
lo purchase lands, to provide two Priests, being Fel- 
lows, for nearly the same services. 

Among the founders of Fellowships are, John Wil- 
liamson, Clerk, Parson of St. George's, Canterbury, 
who in 1521 bequeathed a sum to found two Fellow- 
ships, to be held by persons born in the city and 
county of Chester, of the name, cousenage, or lineage 
of John Williamson, or John Port, Serjeant at Law, 
and afterwards Justice of the King's Bench, who con- 
veyed the benefaction to the College. In 1528, John 
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•£lton^ alias Baker, Canon of Salisburj> founded a 
Fellowsbip for his kindred, or, in defect of such, a 
native of the diocese of Salisbury, or any member of 
■the University at large. In 1531, William Porter, 
-Warden of New College, founded a Fellowships with 
lands at Marston in Oxfordshire, and Kiogsholme in 
-Gloucestershire; the Fellow to belong to the county 
or diocese of Hereford, or county most adjacent tO'* 
ward Oxford. In 1538, Edward Darby, Archdeacon 
of Stow, already noticed among the benefactors to 
•Lincoln College, gave 1201. the usual sum, wh^n 61. 
per ann. was thought sufficient for the maintenance of 
a Fellow, and specified his preference for a native of 
the Archdeaconry of Stow, the counties of Leicester, 
Northampton, and Oxford, or the diocese of Lincoln 
at large. In the same year. Dr. William Clyfton, 
Sub«Dean of York, gave lands in Ascot Doyley, Ox- 
fordshire, and Kingsholme, Gloucestershire, for a FeU 
lowj to be chosen from the counties of York and Lin- 
coin alternately, or, in defect, from Nottinghamshire, 
or any member of the. University of Oxford. In 1549 
it was agreed by a tripartite indenture that the sum of 
-llOl. given by Bryan Hygden, Dean of York, who 
dill not live to express his intentions, should be laid 
out in the purchase of lands, for the maintenance of a 
Fellow of the counties of York and Lincoln alter- 
nately. Dr. Hygden was a friend of Bishop Smyth's, 
and a man of eminence in his day. The twentieth 
and last Fellowship was founded by Mrs. Joyce 
Frankland, widow, daughter of Robert Trapps, citi- 
Mn'of London, and goldsmith, a benefactress to Em* 
maauel and Caius Colleges, Cambridge, and to Lin* 
aok and Brasen Nose, Oxford. Her benefaction lo 

b2 
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'liinocdiiL has idready beCD mentidoed. ' Tlmt t6 BnieiK 

■ ■ • 

•Npee consisted of lands and mbh^if for ti^'towkdm*' 
'jtion of one Fellowship, to be caHed Mrs« Xranklaind't 
..Fdlo^jTship, with , a pre&tfence of her kindred, espOi^ 
iciaily the Tnpps and Saxies, and foi font SdioUi^ 
Jbips. Little is known of the personal history of this 
*|sdy. She had two husbands^ Henry Sakj,iuid— ^ 
-Frankland. She lived at the Ryehoose in Ihe parish 
«f Staosted Abbots, Hertfordshire^ and at n reasidettoe 
dn Philip lane^ Aldermanbary, London, which die db» 
.tiscd to Pains College. Her will, dated #t.tbe Ry^ 
Inmep/Fth^-MO^lSBSfM an eminent proof .of pieiy, 
'liberaiity^.and good sense. Sb0 biequeathed some ?tey 
jenriona nod^ valnable articles dE plate to tUs:C<dlegcv 
iihe greater part of which was ; stolen not many yean 
jj^rwkrdsk -iHer name,, with that. of the teamed ted 
' pious Noit^lV is still repeated, in tSie Aammtm SgraiQe 
4flecjmeat in'ifheiiaM; an^theSodc^'iereclednl^ 
itfim^t over h^ grave in St. Leonard Foster, a ehnn^ 
in London, which was demolished in the great fire, 
and not rebuilt. There is a very tine portrait of this 
lady in the Hall, in which she is represented holding 
a watch in her hand, of the form called hnnting- 
.watches. The meaniag of this is somewhat obscure; 
and .it may certainly be doubted whether spring* 
watches of any description were invented before the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 
. The Scholarships and Exhibitions were contributed 
by a very numerous list of benefactors, of whom it 
ju^y be sufficient to give the names, dates, numbers, and 
local preferences. John Claymond, first President of 
Corpus^ 1536, six Scholars, from Frampton near Bbs* 
^n in Lincolnshire, the place of his birth, Moretoi^ 
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or Stockton on Tees, Overton, or Havant, or TVIottes- 
font in Hampshire, Benager near Wells, or Monk- 
ton near Taunton, in Somersetshire, Cleeve in QJoo- 
cestershire, and Oxford, or the counties in which these 
places are situated; to be chosen by the President, 
Vice-President, and Humanity Reader of Corpus, 
and to hear the Humanity and Greek Readers of 
that College. Humphrey Ogle, of Salford in Oxford* 
shire. Archdeacon of Salop, 1543, two Scholars, from 
Prescot in Lancashire, or Lichfield, or the diocese of 
Chester, Henry Fisher, fi^shmonger of London, 1652, 
one Scholar, to be elected by the Skinners' Company 
from Tuubridge school. John Lord Mordaunt, 1570* 
Nowell, Dean of St. Paul's, 1572, thirteen ScholarSj 
from the free-school of Middleton in Lancashire, or 
the schools of Whalley and Burnley, or any other 
schools in that county', Joyce Frankland, already 
noticed, four Scholars. James Binks, alias Stoddard^ 
of St. Olave Jewry, London, l607. George Palyn, 
citizen and girdler of London, 1609, from the county 
of Chester. Samuel Radclifle, D. D. Principal from 
1 614 to 1648, from the school of Steeple Aston, Ox- 
fordshire, Rochdale, or Middleton, Lancashice, or any 
of the Undergraduates of Brasen Nose who are un- 
preferred. John Milward, of Haverfordwest in the 
county of Pembroke, Gent. 1654, alternately from 



* This exceUent man founded at one and the same time a free-school 
at Middleton, and thirteen Scholarships in this College ; and as ** these 
<< benefactions were both of them established by royal patent, (her Ma- 
^' jesty also of her free bounty encouraging and assisting him,) he chose 
«< that the school should be called Queen Elizabeth's school, and the 
«« Scholars Queen Elizabeth's Scholars." ChurtQn's Life of NoweU, 

?13 
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Birmingham school or that of Haverfordwest. John 
Cartwright, of Ajnho, NorlhamptoDahire, Esq. 1665, 
from the school of Aynho, or the parishes of Bud- 
worth or Wrenbury, in Cheshire, or Northamploo- 
shire, or Oxfordaiiire. Anne Walker, l675, from 
Oxfordshire. Hugh Henley, 1675- Thomas Chorch, 
B. D. 1676, from hia kindred horn at Naotwich in the 
county of Chester, or the county at large, llichard 
Keed, of Lugwardine in Herefordshire, Eaq. from his 
posterity, or from the school of Bosbiiry in Hereford- 
shire, or the free-school of the city of Hereford^ 
Sarah Duchess Dowager of Somerset, 1679) and by 
her will IG86, from the free-schools of MarichcBtcr, 
Marlborough, aitd Hereford, alternately. 

Some of these Scholarships and Exhibitions were 
Afterwards augmented in value, or increased in num- 
■faers. In I68O, Thomas Yates, D. D. Principal, aug- 
mented Church's Scholarships, and endowed three, to 
be of the lineage of his fnther, of Middlewich, Che- 
shire, or of the counties of Northampton and Wilts. 
William Hulme, of the county of Lancaster, in 1691, 
left estates in the neighbourhood of Manchester, to 
maiattua *» Exhibitioners four of the poorest Bacbe-- 
lors of Arts, to be nominated by the Warden of Man- 
chester and the Rectors of Bury and Prestwich for 
the time being. At the time o^his death these Ex-. 
hibitions amounted to I5l. each, but from the tacreased- 
yalue of the estates, Brasen Nose street, and other 
houses io Manchester, having been built upon part of 
them, tht) trustees were empowered by Act of ParliA» 
jnent in 17gs to grant to the Exhibitioners, who, 
had for some years been increased to the number' 
cif ten, and are now fifteen, such farther allowaa£Q 
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«t tlicy should think reasonable, not being less than 
90l. nor more than 1101. and this latter 9um has beeo 
since paid *• 

Besides these extensive foundations for the mainte* 
nance of Fellows and Scholars, Lectureships have been 
founded in Philosophy and Humanity, 1560, by Sir 
John Port, son of Judge Port, before mentioned ; in 
Greek, 1572, by Richard Harper, one of the Judges 
of the Court of Common Pleas ^ in Hebrew, 1628, by 
John Bameston, P. D. Canon Residentiary of Salis- 
bury, (formerly Fellow of Brasen Nose College;) and 
in Mathematics, 1683, by Thomas Weston, Rector of 
Crissleton, near Chester. 

The principal Livings of this College, by benefae^ 
tion or purchase, are the Rectobies of Steeple As- 
ton and Great Rollright, Oxfordshire ; St. Matthew 
Betbnal Green, Christ Church Spital Fields, St. 
George in the East, St. Ann Limebouse, St. Mary 
Whitechapel, St. Dunstan Stepney, St. Mary Strata 
ford Bow, and St. John's Wapping, Middlesex; Great 
Catworth, Huntingdonshire ; Clayton and Selham, 
Sussex ; Dudcote and West Shefford, Berks ; Cotting* 
ham, Middleton Cheney, Great Billing, Stoke Bru* 
erne, Old or Wold, Northamptonshire ; Wotton Ri- 
vers, Wilts, alternately with St. John's College, Cam* 
bridge; and the Vicarage of Gillingham in Kent. 

In 1534 this College was valued at 1131. Qs. 2d. or 
ml. Os. Sd.per annum, according to Twyne. In 1599 
the valuation rose to SOOh and in Id 1(2, the number of 
the Society was two hundred and twenty-seven. At 
present it consists of a Principal, twenty Fellow?^ 



• Gent. Mag. Vol. tXXX. p. S4. and firam prlv«te infomiatioiv 

R4 
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thirty-two Scholars, and fifteeQ Exhibitioners, be- 
sides a great number of independent members. The 
Bishop of Lincoln is Visitor. 

The BUILDINGS of this College, constructed of 
the Headington stone, were all completed in the life- 
time of the Founders, and still preserve much of the 

' original form, although in some of them considerable, 
and not unnecessary, alterations have taken place. 

' The whole are comprised in one large quadrangle, 
a lesser court towards the south, what are called the 
new buildings, (apartments for seven students,) and the 
Principars lodgings. These last were formerly near 
to the gateway on the south, but in 1770 an elegant 
house was erected for the Principal in the High-street, 
on the spot where Haberdashers* Hall formerly stood. 
The large quadrangle* contains the Hall and cham- 
bers for the Society ; the lesser court is: occupied 

* Of the statue in the centre of this quadrangle there are various 
opinions. The guides call it Cain and Abel, and may, perhaps, justify 
themselves from no less authority than Shakspeare in Hamlet, " How 
*' the knave jowls it to the ground, as if it were Cain's jawbone^ that 
•* did the first murder!" Animals were killed in sacrifice before Abel 
was slain, so that Cain mig?U kill him with the jawbone of some beast; 
and in the prints in some of our Bibles, taken from a painting by Gerard 
Hoet, Cain is represented as using that weapon. Others have supposed 
that the victorious figure is Samson. Here is undoubtedly the jawbone ; 
but when Samson slew a thousand men with a jawbone, there was, we 
may be sure, no conflict, or entangling with limbs, as in this statue ; and 
perhaps it was the study of some sculptor, whose principal object was 
that display of muscular strength and action ^ The intelligent corre- 
spondent, to whom I am indebted for the only valuable part of this 
note, informs me, that he was once asked whether it was Hercules and 
Antsus ? It was given to the College by Dr. Clarke of All Souls, who pur- 
chased it from a statuary in London. 
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chiefly by the Library and Chapel, which stand on 
the site of Salisbury Hall. The grand and extensive 
front of the College forms the west side of what it 
now called RadcliiFe square^and^with the exception of 
the attic over the whole building, which was added 
about the time of James I. is probably seen nearly in 
its original state. The tower is of a purer Gothic 
than any other part of the buildings, but, in conse^ 
quence of the addition of the attic, seems dispropor- 
tionately low. It was at first twice the height of the 
other parts of the building, but now the adjacent 
rooms are two thirds of the height of the tower. In the 
print given in Mr. Cburton*s Lives of the Founders 
there are only two tiers of windows, for the ground- 
floor and first floor, but now there are three, for the 
ground-floor^ first floor, and attic, or garret^ with dor- 
mer windows on the inside of the quadrangle, and an 
even parapet on the. outside. Some few windows re- 
main in their original shape^ but many have been 
sashed, and are parallelograms, instead of the semicir- 
cular tops represented in the print *• • 

The Hall, on the south side of the great quadrangle, 
. is a spacious and lofty room, its windows decorated with 
the arms of the Founders and benefactors, and its walls 
with portraits of the Founders \ one of Alfred, mo- 
dem, Dean Nowell^, the Principals Radclifie, Yarbo- 
rough, and Cleaver, of Sarah Duchess of Somerset, 
Mrs. Joyce Frankland^ and John Lord Mordaunt. 

• Mr. Churton has remarkedy that the ground having heen.varioody 
built upon, 18 considerably elevated above its ancient level. Lives of the 
Founders, pp. S84, 285. 

^ These are finely engraved in Churton's Lives of the Founders, an4 
UfeofNoweU. , 
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There are two ancient portraits of the Founders m 
the fine bay window at the upper end of the Hall, and 
two busts of the same, given probably by Dr. Samuel 
Radcli£fe, whose arms appear under them ; but the most 
remarkable sculptures attached to this part of the Col- 
lege are two busts of Alfred and Erigena, over the 
door of the Hall towards the quadrangle. These are 
said to have been discovered when the workmen were 
digging the foundation of the College. That of Al- 
fred is in high preservation, and rich in expression, but 
by what artist, or at what time they were executed, is 
now beyond conjecture. John Scotus Erigena is said 
to have been the first lecturer in University Hall in 
the time of Alfred, but the circumstances of his life, 
and particularly of bis deathyare involved in much un- 
certainty. What all authors concur in representing is, 
that he was one of the ablest scholars of his age, and 
of a bold and enterprising spirits 

The present Lord Curzon gave the fire-place of this^ 
Hal], and his initials A. C. (Asheton Curzon,) appear 
in the wainscot. Prior to this (about the year 176O) 
there was a central fire, as in other Colleges, but this 
vestige of antiquity has totally disappeared. The fa- 
mily of this venerable Nobleman were all students of 
this house. 

The Library, which was coeval with the foundation, 
0tood on the north side of the quadrangle, opposite to 
the Chapel, until the year 1663, when it was converted 
into chambers. The present Library was then built 
over the cloister, between the Chapel and the south side 
of the inner court, principally at the expence of the 
benefactors who contributed to the Chapel. Its walls 
were formerly hung with portraits, some of which 
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were removed to the Hal], and some to the tower, in' 
which the archives are kept. In 1780, the interior was 
rebuilt by Wyat, on a plan nearly resembling that of 
Oriel and New College Libraries ". Until this last date,' 
the old custom of chaining the books to the shelves 
was strictly observed here. They appear to have been 
first secured in this manner in 1520, when the old 
Library was glazed, and furnished with locks and other 
iron work ; and when they were removed to the new 
Library, the same operation was repeated. 

To some notices already given of the value our an« 
cestors put upon books during the age of manuscripts^ 
and in the infancy of printing, we may add some in- 
teresting particulars from the historian of this College.' 
He informs us, that it was ordered in the statutes, that 
in all books belonging to the Library, the name of the 
donor, with that of the College, should be inscribed 
on the second leaf; and in like manner, that the v^ 
lume itself should be described in the catalogue by 
the first word of the second leaf. " The first leaf,** 
adds our author, '' is most liable to accidental injuries, 
''and to the corroding effect of time; but besides 
*^ this, the illuminations, so common in manuscripts, 
*^ and often splendidly beautiful, perpetually exposed 
'^ the first page, which was most frequently thus 
'' adorned, to the depredation of bold curiosity. The 
** second leaf, therefore, was on all accounts the safet 
" guardian of whatever was committed to it. But in 
'' composing a catalogue, the object was to identify the 
^' volume, which could not be done by exhibiting the 
^* mere title or first words of the work. But it will 

^ Dr. B«iker, then Principal, contributed dODl. towardi tbt txpence. ' 
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'' rarely happen, that two copyists shall fill their page 
" precisely with the same number of words; whence 
" the iaitials of the second leaf of a manuscript will 
" mark that individual copy, and no other. For this 
" reason the mode here prescribed was the commoa 
" precaution and custom of the times'," 

The Founder, Bishop Smyth, John Lougland, Bi- 
shop of Lincoln, and Archdeacon Bolhe', (probably 
John Bothe,or Boolhe, Archdeacon of Hereford, 1522,) 
were some of the earliest contributors of books to this 
Library ; and were followed by Roger Brasgirdle, Fel- 
low, Judge Harper, aheady mentioned, and others io 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; and by that " true son 
" of the Church of England," Henry Mason, S, T. B. 
Rector of St. Andrew's Undersliaft, who was deprived 
of his living by the Presbyterians in the time of 
Charles I. He gave as many books as were thought 
to be worth lOOOl. The chief accession which the 
Library has of late years received was the entire and 
valuable collection of Principal Yarboroagh, given 
by his heira at law,(he having died intestate,) the clas- 
sical part of which are illustrated by the manuscript 
notes and manuscript collations of the learned Waase, 
of Queen's College, Cambridge, from whom, or his 
heirs, Dr. Yarborough purchased them. Dr. Beotlej, 
if we may credit Wbiston, characterized Waase in 
these words : " When I am dead, Wasse will be the 
'f most learned man in England." Wasse, however, 
died loo soon to attain this honour. 

The first Chapei. belonging to thjs College stood 

' ■ Uvel of (be Founden, p. 319- 
* Id his books is written " [.ibruni doiuvit Bothe Architi«conai 
* Mnv," sod tlM tanw. «ith th* ctuuigE of nunc, in tb«jM of Lm^lnd. 
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over the Buttery, on the south side of the quadrangle^ 
and, Wood very erroneously thinks, never was conse- 
crated. The exact day, indeed, of this ceremony can- 
not be ascertained, but it appears to have been be- 
tween Sept. I, and Oct* 18, 1512, and the Feast of De- 
dication long continued to be an anniversary. 

The Founder, Bishop Smyth, bequeathed many or- 
naments to this Chapel, books, chalices, and vestments 
belonging to his domestic Chapel ; but, owing, either 
to violence or fraud, they never reached their destina- 
tion. There is still extant, however, a schedule of the 
original furniture of this Chapel, which, as usual at 
that time, was of the most costly kind, and was pro- 
bably removed by King Edward's visitors. 

This Chapel was converted into chambers* about 
the same time with the Library, when it is thought 
Sir Christopher Wren, at that time a very young 
man, gave the plans for that and the new Chapel. 
The foundation-stone of the Chapel was laid June 26^ 
1656, on the site where Little Edmund Hall stood, or 
rather on a garden between that and Haberdashers' 
Hall. It was partly built with the materials of the 
ancient Chapel of St. Mary College **, where Erasmus 
studied, and was finished, with the cloister adjoining, 

• Now the Common Room. Some of the original Gothic window^ 
ve still discernible on the south side. Crurton. 

^ The guides sometimes confound this with St. Mary Hall, a totally 
distinct and distant place. St. Mary College, in the parishes of St. 
Peter in the Bailey and St., Michael, was founded by Thomas Holden* 
Esq. and Elizabeth his wife, in 1435, for Student Canons of the ordfer of 
St. Austin. The gateway, leading into New Inn Hall lane, still remains. 
Part of the interior is occupied by the house of the Regius Professor cf 
Physic, held by lease under Brasen Nose College, and retains marks of 
antiquity probably as old as the days when Erasmus wrote and studied 
in this calrin retreat. *" 
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(lately formed into chnmbera,) in 1666. On the I7lh 
of November it was consecrated to the memory of St. 
Hugh and St. Chad, by Blaiidford, Bishop of Oxford, 
who had about a year before performed that ceremony 
for the Chapel of University College. 

Theexpences of building were defrayed by a very nu- 
merous list of benefactors, at the head of which standi 
Dr. Samuel Radcliffe, Principal from l6l4 to l647, 
when, after a spiiited and conscientious resistance, he 
was ejected by the Parliamentarian visitors, and died 
in IG4S. As this event happened so long before the 
foundation of the Chapel, it is probabb that he bad 
very early determined to contribute to a new erection. 
However this may be, we find that he gave as much 
land at Pidington in Northamptonshire as produced 
]8^0l. The same fund was increased afterwards by the 
Principal and Fellows, and by many other gentlemen 
who retained a grateful remembrance of their educa- 
tion here; and the money, thus liberally contributed, 
proved sufhcicnt to build both the Chapel and Li- 
brary. 

' The architecture is of the mixed kind, which at 
this time prevailed in most ecclesiastical structures. 
Here we have Gothic arched windows with Coria- 
thian pilasters, compensated, however, in some degree 
liy an excellent imitation, in wood, of a Gothic itoue 
toof, and yet more by an air of simple elegance dif- 
fused over the whole interior. The beautiful east 
window, the gift of Principal Cawley, is one of the 
finest of Pearson's works, and was executed, in 1776, 
from drawings made by Mortimer. The a]tar is de- 
corated with much taste. Both the Chapel and ante- 
cbapel contain the remains and monuments of mapj 
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eminent scholars of this house. The bust of Dn 
Shippen in the ante-chapel was esteemed a good, like- 
ness by some who well remembered him, and is said 
also to bear strong marks of family resemblance to 
several of his name and kindred living in America \ 
The epitaph^ which is generally admired, was from 
the pen of Dr. Frewin, a very eminent physician of 
Oxford. ^ 

In Williams's Oxonia we have a grand plan for re- 
building this College, with a front to the I}igh*street. 
Such a project was talked of in the time of Dc. Ship- 
pen, and the design has of late years been revived, 
not without hope of carrying it into execution, at the 
expiration of certain leases : for this purpose several 
plans have been submitted to the Society by living 
artists, but no one has as yet been preferred. 

The first Principal of this -College, appointed 
Aug. 24, 1510, was Matthew Smyth, probably a rela- 
tion of the Founder, and a Fellow of Oriel, who super- 
intended the affairs of the Society for forty years, and 
bequeathed to it certain lands in Sutton, in the parish 
of Fresco t, Lancashire. His successor, John Hawar- 
den, was tutor to Fox the martyrologist, and probably 
to Nowell, Dean of St. Paul's. This last celebrated 
character, the fifth Principal of Brasen Nose, was 
dected intb that office when on the verge of ninety, 
$ept. 6, 1595, '^ rather as a compliment,*' says his 
biographer, ^' than with a view to the performance 

• On tfaie Ettthority of Thomas Lee Shippen, Esq. of Pennsylvania, 
who was in Oxford in July, 1787. His great great grandfather was bro- 
ther to Principal SHippen. Another brother of the Principal was the 
fimoiis Will. Shippen, M. P. of whom many carious anecdotes are ghrel^ 
la Coze's Memoirs of Sir R. Walpole. 



" of mnch actuul service," He resigned in DecetnbeA] 
following*. Dr. Samuel Ilad^^liffe has been Doticdftcj 
among the bencfitctota. Having been ejected byllab 
PurUamentaTy visitors, be was succeeded, in coa^l 
c|iience of the s;imi; usurped aulhorily, by J^aQM||? 
Greenn'ood, vbom Antony Wood calk " a severe aolf' 
" gooiL.gfxn^itfx^u Op Jjirn Bn t mi l t\mi ' r» t v < L1< ^ 
lAs oblige4 tP gijre j>liw« m Or. 7bo«uii 3CnMMI» 
lNd.teai'^|f:te^l7:tin^ CoUeg^JW i!b*ri^Mi|M<Bi4# 

i« reveffW(^.Jud bt& ciundMc. n m^:lltM|iy(ihfl|l 
^1 moDanieot in the doWiT^'lCgtf^wjiKii J^fimWl 
« Jiui, ft tertitu tmtmm 3ipm.-fkiid«tQt:i ^ ^^ 

U i-J-t—J — y=- -n— -g -*' — h""rff*|[ ^- **f|ligf t 
TomCHi.of, MidijIetOD . CttenejI^^widi: foe fPi0.ii^l4titt 
** Abstract of. the Evidenoe* Md..Cb«rtWik q&|li|H<|j*hl 
¥ lefie,'',wivch Mr. CbBrtaa.j»oBQU«Bep '.' * .«0|d(ljt|( 
^' iDfioite Wfour, fxecnted with. tbeim9U.«s«ct $4#(| 
"and judgmeDt.".', Dr. Ralpli Cswlejr, trbo'died -ift 
1777* is numbered among the beoefactora to tb« 
Chapel, and bequeathed liis books &u-ith« use of boo? 
ceeding Piincipals, He also performed in bis Ufetims 
what Dr. Yate tnteoded, had he not been piaveqled 
by age and infirmities, the ,refttor«t)OB of tbc^mgim- 
ment of Bishop .Smyth in. Lincoln:. catl^^al.^'X'b* 
preiient Principal is the sixteenth from the font^ftir- 
tion. ..-M ..:.Vftj-Si 

■ The copioui vaA daborate Life of Nowetl, liteljr poWiWdibf-tbe 
hiitoiian of tliia College, precludes (ha DeccBfity of s^Uk uidm of liim 
in this place. Such Lives chew what may still be done tij careful and 
jadirinns research in reviving tha memor]' of thMB put tima, ia the 
Uitory of whidi both Church and Suts are iu no tmaU itftun ki. 
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Of the fift^f^ Prditt«0 who lure eaunemted RmMg 
Aa J9Qk(^»n of thifi SocieQr, nix wtivf ^moied to 0ee(» 
in b^mif {tQ4 two lo the BwhtH^ ^f Sodor Md 
MiMii. Few 0f them h»?e occupi^ much tpace in <»ar 
M^leiswiLstieal tuMk* Hugh Curwio^ <>r CJiNroB^ to 
^riiom Camdeqi iB<ias, inateroftUjr vei«4edi w4 who«ie ne^ 
phew was Arehhifthf>p Swerofty jrtelded «t iiiodeivait^ 
ofmpHimQe with the reHgkui of Q^eeii Mery'« re%<^ 
hul e<Kifotiped more beartiljr to the, Reformat ioq. 
Being d€;itroq8 of re^insjdoieQt i^ hU old «^e» be eplir 
isited pejrmis^ion to excbapge the Ar^hi»hepri<$ «yf 
Dublin for the BifhopriQ of Oxford^ **<^im^ fA-S^ Fuller^ 
'* of ihe best in Ijrelaad) for one of the wof^t ia Si|g^ 
/^ |aii4" Baroe^, Bi#hof> ^ J)»rbami Itppeur^ 10 havie 
heeo n iQaii of er^iaiyooal loberacter; but he bifcd the 
KH^aoimity to forgive the celebrated Bernard GiL> 
fktkf who ^^ witheibood him to his face." WoUoli^ Bv- 
i4iop of Exeter, and nephew to Dean No w^Il« was an 
iable supporter of the reformed religion^ a^d compoi^ 
laaajr pio«i^ tracts t0 pronsK^te its pHocipies. Miles 
<SQittb, Bishop of <Slo«e0steri was o«e of the. gpeate^ 
•scholars of bis day, 0oi onljr in -Oifeek and Letin, but 
in the Eastern lao^lmgei, 09d onm of^ the principal 
ii:ansiators of the Biblei ito which he wrote ihe very 
learned pdoefaee whiih is f^efiwied ito sooie of the edi^ 
lioot* 

AniM|g the scholars of this house were iwo bro- 
thers of Dean Nowell ; Roberi NoweQ, the. Queen's 
^tiornej GtoeraJ of ih^ Court of Wardii and Laur 
rence Nowell, Dean of Lichfield, an eminent anti^ 
qitety, imd reviver of the st«dy of ifae Salmon lan- 
guage* :— Caldwell, the learned President of the CoU 
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lope of Physiciaus: — WUUain WhittinghBiii.'Deaaof 
Diuham, one of the [toetical coadjutors of St»[tho[d 
and Hopkins in tlie transJatioo of tbe PsaliDS. i>Ue 
wag also concwaed in tbe Geneva tmnalation of the 
Bible, and was an excellent Hebrew scholar, j H is de- 
lacing some of the moauinenu of Durham -catbe drat 
is the chief stain on hia memory :— Fox, tha martyro- 
logist, afterwards of Magdalen : — Sir John Savile, Ba- 
ron of the Exchequer, and his younger and more emi- 
nently learned brother, Sir Henry Savile, afterwards 
Warden of Merton and Provost of Eton, where he 
printed his beautiful and most accurate edition of St. 
Chrysoetom': — Barnaby Barnes, the dramatic poet:^ 
Ferdinand Pulton, one of our early law-writers:— Je- 
remiah Stephens, Prebendary of Salisbury, the able 
coadjutor of Sir Henry Spelman in the publication of 
llie Councils ; — Sir John Spelman, the learned '*on of 
his mbre learned father, Sir Henry, author of the Life 
of Alfred the Great, and editor of a Saxon Psalter: — 
Bferewood, matfaeiaatician,'aMi first profeseot of 4tb«^ 
nomy in-Gresbam College, wbofie>leHrBed-woritSiiwa:e 
published by^ his nephew, Sir* Roberls Brettwood ^— 
RBlph^Raddiflb, who bitabHshediikflourisluBg school ' 
, and faniily «t' Hitchin in Hertfosdsbire, and wto*e -se- 
veral 'fa-age^es and comedies i^^RiohardtCrOiDptmj « 
barristerBtKlllaw-writer*.— 'HuiDpW^l.lityd,OF Udyd, 
tb« Wlsb:h»i>ist«ii«i>-^Sii J<ohD-Str*dliiig, |Ma^4he 
fifth^^'th«>onginal>BaroMet8 cte&t«idbyiiiif.mit hivha 
iBHiiB)7aa<tH'was>'Vi>co>>i'[ited a miraclerferhisfMadi- 



.• Sfe l^nfo De Muu Hen. Savj)^ Ev>it<«>i dcvtis^Y 9^iGq, 
Nau olim alumni^ 

Muucn Savilli lactanint ubera nostn, &c. 
if WaaptX RadcUfe. in 6oVi Ulthwi UaU SwU^ 16», 



^ nettV^f teflfiMiig fttid pregnia^i^y o# pMrtfi/^'^ild iniiiii* 
iwslttrMr* '3r€ftr», aocorditig to Sir ilohn tHarriiigtoiiji ' 
'^^ainediiiaUreyssi irespeotiaiid esteeto M^wi^ also' 
'^'i90ilrted8n^&diiiiried fajfrX^anideQ r^'-'-f^SmiBpson &df»i-^ 
wiclry the Stafibrdshhre: mitiefoiurf :---^Sir PtterfLejees^* 
ieri^tliB: Qheskki^ anti^aary^r^The ^Lord^Ghancttibr 
Eg^eritonF; Baroa< E^lestnere and Viaoooot Sra^kley; a' 
l£0«|fer' 'ef 'acknowledged integrity and kaniiibg c-^Sir 
Jonms'iLeyy a judge'of eqiral probity> and liniable ani- 
tiquarjy afterwards Earl of Marll)OTSoii^{«^Bb1tofi, 
the edebrated Puritan^ one of the first Greek scholars 
of^hi» thne^ and, in Wood's opinion, a singular orna* 
merit to the University. He was originally of Lincoln 
GoHeget— Bobert Burton, author of the "Anatomy 
" df Melancholy /• a book which has lately been re-p 
TiYed= with unaccountable success; and his elder bro- 
ther William Burton, the Leicestershire historian, 
whose labours are now superseded by the more co- 
pious and perfect work of a living antiquary :-^Sir 
William Petty, an universal scholar^ but whose repu* 
tation rests chiefly on his knowiedge of poHtical arith-o 
metic. He became a Fellow of this College^ but had 
not previously studied in Oxford ; — Blias Ashmole, 
who ^iil occur hereafter as founder of the Museum, 
entjei^d this College in advanced Kfe :— ^John Prince, 
a'trthbr of the ''Worthies of Devon." To these may 
be added. Dr. William Assheton, a learned and pious 
divitie, the projector of a scheme for providing main^«r 
t^Mtlice'for the widows of clergymen :---Thomas Be* 
consail, A. M. an able defender of revealed religion :— * 
Tbotnas Church, who had the degree of Di D. given 
him by diploma, Feb. 23, 17499 for answering Boling- 
broke. He was Rector of the parish where Boling^^ 
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